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To Thomas Hope of Rankei- 
lor, Preſes; and to the ho- 
nourable the Society for 
Improving in the Know- 
ledge of AGRICULTURE 
in North-Britain. 


I Lords and Gentlemen, 
T the ſame Time I formed a De- 

A ſign of publiſhing what follows, 
I reſolved to flee to your Pro- 

teien For, : = 
Firſt, I conſidered, that as there are a 
great Number of Inſe&s which feed on 
Carrion, Sores and Pw .cfa&tion ; ſo there 
are a great many Men, who read Books 
: with ſcarce any other Intention, but to fix 
upon the Weakneſſes and ImperfeQions of 
Authors; thus loſing the Benefit to them 
ſelves, and ſometimes rendring that un- 
profitable, which might be of Uſe to the 
Publick; not conſidering, that if we ſhould 
expect perfect human Performances, at the 
ſame Time we might believe that Authors 
would fall from the Clouds, and ſo enter- 
tain as ridiculous a Notion as the Ephe/i- 


„ 


iv DEDICATION. 
an, who believed that the Image of Di- 
ana dropt down from Jupiter. 

Again, there are others, who, if they be 
be in good Circumſtances themſelves, are 
careleſs about the Welfare of human Soci- 
ety. Pity that ſuch cannot be excluded 
from it, till made ſenſible of their De- 
pendence thereon ! How ſoon would ſuch 

Wretches value the Merchant, who brings 

home Iron for the Plough,. or the Smith 

and Wright who make it? the Weaver 
and Taylor, too, who cover their Naked- 
neſs; O67 
Next, I believe there is no more. com- BE 
mon Vice among Mankind, than Levity 
and Inconſtancy. This ſeems evident, be- 
cauſe we cannot fix upon the ſame Object 
for any conſiderable Time, but wander 
from one co another, often forſaking the 
Centre of all Perfection and Felicity. Tho' 
this be true, yet we ineline to be eſteemed 
ſteddy and conſtant; and ſo fond are we 
of the good Opinion of others, that it is 
too common a Fault in our Country, that, 


in order to be reckoned wiſe, ſolid and ju- 


dicious, we tenacioully and obſtinately ad. 

here to the Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors, not 
allowing ourſelves narrowly to obſery - th 
Practice of neighbouring Nations, whe: 
by they make themſelves rich and * 
CV 
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&fpiſing our wilful Iguorance, Sloth and 
)bſtinacy. _ | e 
My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
I am heartily ſorry that the following 
Volume does not appear in ſuch a polite 
Dreſs, adorned with all the Embclliſh= 
ments of Wit, Judgment and Learning, 
ſuitable to the Taſte of ſuch learned and 


| judicious Readers. All the Apology I can 
I make is, that I have beſtowed as much 
. Time and Thought as my Circumſtances 
; would allow, and have conſulted the beſt 
Commentators and Tranſlators of Virgil. 
0 la my Appendix I have not made the 
„I choice of Words and Connexion ſo much 
4 my Study, as to render what I have wrote 
A uſe ful, not deſigning ſo much to ſhew ela- 
r Ibborate Pages, as deſiring to fee well labour- 
FR .. ni69 9 x 
of | My Lords and Gentlemen, 
d |}. Tho Tamaſhamed to beg your Protec · 
ve tion, and the Continuation of your Favours, 
is eon ſidering how mean any Thing I can 
at. j gelaim as my own may appear; yet, know- 
I - | . ; 
ns ing you ro be noble Patriots, ſuch as uſe 


ad- your Endeavours, both by your Precept 


r las, if univerſally followed, would render 
us a moſt Aouriſhing Nation, I own that 


hs Il am not without Hope, that my Delign 
des N N „ 
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ana Practice, to lay before us ſuch Rules, 
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from the whote of the noble and: honour- 
ſign is as follows. Knowing that Virgil's 


eipal Hope of the Age, the Children © 
ſuch as are moſt capable to beſtow ſuch a 
Stock upon them, as, if well improven, 
may tend to their own Happineſs, and to 


Country better, than by publiſhing the 


which I hope may beget an Inclination in 
ſuch Youth, who are moſt capable of im- 
_ proving in Agriculture, to make it their 
Buſineſs ſo to do. I know no better Wa 
for a Gentleman's Son to raiſe his For- 
tune. If it be certain that there are many 
Hundreds of Farms in Scotlaud, rented 

yearly at 200 or 300 Merks, containing 


one or two of theſe, planted with Pota+4 


four Acres may double it, by ſowing Roots 
and feeding Swine therewith: If it mus 


Corn per Acre, provided the ſame be well 
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Mall meet with a favourable Receptinn 
able Members of the Society ; which De- 


Works are put into the Hands of the prin- 


render them publick Bieflings ; I ſay, ſen 
ſible of this, I know not how to ſerve m 


following Thoughts upon Husbandry ; 


50, 60, or 100 Acres of Ground, and that 
toes on each Farm, may pay the Proprie - 
tor's Rent: If it be true, that three ot 
be owned, that ten Acres in a moorlanq 


Farm may produce Half a Chalder of 


culJ 
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ption fl eultivated and improven : If it be eaſy to 
z10ur-ſcauſe an Acre thereof to feed an Ox at 
De · N five or ſix Pounds Value, at leaſt, by dung- 
irgil ing the Graſs, Cc. I hope no Gentleman 
prin- will grudge two Shillings for theſe Sheets, 
en offiin order to put them into the Hands of 
uch af his Children. _ e 
oven] My Lords and Gentlemen, te 
nd to I dare not deny myſelf ſo much, as to 
„ ſenꝗſay I have no private View in the Publi- 
ve myfeation of what follows. I have always 
ig theſthought, that zo love our Neighbours as our 
ndry A ſelves, is a Rule which ſhines with a di- 
ion in vine Luſtre ; but if we abſtract the Boun- 
of im dary ( ſelf ) from this moſt excellent Pre- 
t theiſſcept, we very much leſſen its Splendor. 


r Way My Deſign is (God willing) to betake 


s For ꝗmyſelf to a Farm; this I reſolve to manure, 
; many|cultivate and improve to the utmoſt of my 
cented|[Power, my Ambition being to ſhew a Spe- 
rainingicimen of good Husbandry. I incline to 
1d thatſprovide myſelf in Ploughs and one Plough- 
, Pota4man from Hertfordſhire, on Condition that 

roprieqhe teach a ſet Number from different Shires 
hree offin Scotland. By theſe, beſides other Ad- 
z Rootpantages, I propoſe ſometimes to lay my 
it muſſ Ground flat, at other Times to raiſe it; 

oorlandlometimes to turn it into broad Lands, at 
1der opther Times into Bouts; ſometimes to 
be welplow ſtraight, at other Times athwart, 
ok cul . | e ER VF Ge. . 
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Cc. ſo that, by this Mechod, I expect to 
ſupply my Seed yearly with freſh Earth; 
Yet I own, tho' I have ſpread my Sails, it 


is chiefly your Favour that muſt fill them, 
otherways I cannot perform my Voyage. 
The Sale of 2000 Copies will enable me 


to accompliſh my Deſign. If you honour 
me by your Intereſt with publick-ſpirited 


Gentlemen, I am ſure it will be ſo preva- 


tent, as that I have no Ground to fear A- 


bortion from others. I have not filled this 
Dedication with high Encomiums, which | 
frequently deſerve no other Epithet than 
fulſom Flatteries. Whoever reads your 
Tranſactions, will ſee it needleſs for me to 
celebrate your juſt Praiſes, No Man can 
open his Eyes within your Properties, but 
preſently he will ſee how much we in this | 
Country are for ever indebted to you. 


No more, therefore, is added upon this 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Dur moſt obedient, and 
moſt humble Servant, 


James Hamilton 


Subject, leſt the Greatneſs of your Merit] 
ſhould not be ſufficiently deſcribed by the 
mean Tranſlator and Author, who is, with 
all Manner of Reſpect, and Senſe. of Gra- 
— GEES: 
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F any incline to ſee a Specimen of what is 

L written in Praiſe of my Author, 1 refer 
them to Dr. Trapp; I only at preſent 
confider him as having been a Man of a ge- 
nerous Soul, I know none of the Claſſicks that 


| may be improven ſo much for the Benefit of 


Mankind. His Views have been extended to 
the Melfare and Happineſs of the two conſti= 
tuent Parts of human Nature. Goa willing 
I deſign to tranſlate ſome Paragraphs of Co- 
lumella and Cato de Re ruſtica. . After this 
I ſhall endeavour to repreſent Eneas, and 0» 
thers of my Authors Heroes, as Men of Ho- 
nour, Conſcience and Piety, abſtralting their 
heatheniſb Superſtition and Fooleries, or rather 
ſhe Wang what appears in them like Religion 
and Virtue, in an evangelical Dreſs. At pre- 


ſent 1 view him chiefly as conſultiug the Wel 


Jare of our Bodies. Much of our Happineſs de= 
pends upon our Fancy and Imagination ; theſe 
may be entertained, during the Cold and Frofts - 


I Winter, by his Paſtorals with Shepherds 


ültom ] 


under Shades, feeding their Flocks in flouery 
Meadows, ſurrouaded with flouriſhing Trees 
. e divided 


\ 


io leſſen the Eſteem of aucient Writers, I thin 
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divided by purling Streams, &c, Beſides, in 
this Part of his Work, we have innocent Ru- 4] 
| ſlicity, our Paſſions and Aﬀettions ſet before & 
our ver) Eyes. His Georgicks might have 4 
been reatlred moſt u ſeful, if they had been tran- ; 
ſlated by ſuch as the Earl of Lauderdale or 7; 
Mr. Dryden, ſo as to niake them appear (as 
they really are) an excellent Syſlem of Hud 
bandry. Mhatever a modern Author, temar- 
| kable for ſounding his own Praiſes, has wrote 


I may venture to affirm, that the World owe 
the Principles of Agriculture more to Virgil. 3, 
than any who have wrote thereupon for many 211 
Ages bypaſt, I have publiſhed his Georgicky ,,. 
' with ſuch Reflexions as I hope may be of Uſe Po, 
to ſome of my Readers; wherein I'm defectiveſ p- 
in uſiug my Endeavours to render them 'more| pj, 
ſerviceable, is in Part owing to my narrouſ . 
CTireumſtances, which confine me at preſent. I a, 
the Publick ſtill continues to favour me, I del ge- 
fign, God willing, to add what further ſeem po / 
ro me to be needful, white trauſſating the Auf try 
thors I mentioned. Ii 


I never intended my Ver ſion to run in ſucl 0 

4 ſmooth Chanel, as if I bad not confined myſ 25. 
Jelf, as much as I could, with any Propriei apf 
/ Speech, to the Original, I have endeavour] gy, 
ed to be uſeful to the ſtudious Touth, not by d n 
„ana 


TH. 


Paraphraſe, but a Tranſlation, 
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The Reflexion upon our preſent Poverty, and 
the rel houghit of what may happen to be the 
F Circumſtances of ourſelves and Poſterity, ten- 
| ded much to give Birth to my Appendix. May 
ml not we imagine, that God may ſend us ſeveral 
ry Tears of Scarcity, ſuch as the tuo laſt bypaſt, 
and ought we not to conſider what the diſmal 
| Conſequences thereof would be? Would not 
the Poor die with Famine ? Would not our 
ores Commons give our Coin, not to our own Far- 
mers, but to Strangers + ? What would become 
of the Landlord's Rent in this Caſe? Upon 
theſe and the like Confiderations I have uſed. 
my weak Endeavours to prevent the like Judg- 
ment for the future. That I may be as uſeful 
1 poſſible, I propoſe in my Dedication, by the 
22 of theſe Sheets, to bring Ploughs and a 
nor? Ploughman from Hertfordſhire ; I do not e- 
ro ſteem either my Judgment or Pactics Jo much, 
i Has to think that 1 need no Aſſiſtance. None will 
[de deny, I imagine, that this Help I bave pro- 
enn poſed might prove very beneficial to our Couu- 
Au try; hereby cll the beſt Engliſh Improvements 2 
| might be introduced at onee. It is known, that 
fuc this Shire is better cultivated than any Coun- 
70h in England, by the Plough, I own that I 
110 approve of ſome other Practices] have ſeen in 
wu] other Places, more than theirs. The beſt Hay- 
by 4 makers, in my Opinion, are about Iſlington 
and Highgae' 5 rs, I have helped to make 
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Hay fit for the Stack in the Evening, which 
was cut down early in the Morning of the ſame 
Day. Tet I own that I would reckon it not 
only my oun Intereſt, but that of my Country, 
to have the Aſſiſtance I mentioned; and there- 
Fore, generous Reader, I prefume to beg your 
Influence with Gentlemen of your Acquain- 
zance, in order to forward my Defign. I do 
beg it ſpeedily ; in me, God willing, ſhall be 
no Delay. If you grant my Requeſt with Plea- 
ſure, I ſhall take Journey this Harveſt no- 
thing is wanting but your Aſſiſtance. I cannot 


think otherways ; no Gentleman will ſcruple | 
to lay a Trifte, to gratify his Curioſity in ſee- 


ing the following Ploughs ſet to work in his own 


Country, viz. The Banking, Foot, Double | 


Plough, Wheat- Fallow, Wheat-Seed, Bob- 


tail, One Wheel, Turn-rife, Double broad 


Board. Come, then, all ye true Patriots, ye 
can never have an Opportunity of ſhewing your 
geal for your Country at an eaſier Rate, than 
Ey deſiring Gentlemen to buy one Volume of 
tie Works of the great Virgil. 1 


1 
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1 Migros. | 
Iryrus, thou repoſing thyſelf under the - 
rs % covert of a broad i. e. which diffuſeth 
its boughs wide | beech- tree, doſt play 
a a rural tune upon a flender oaten pipe. 
IdetFe leave the confines of our native country, and 
ur pleaſant fields. We. flee. | are baniſhed from | 
r native country. Thou, Tityrus, lying at thine 
vn eaſe under the ſhade, doſt reach the woods to 
ſoundz ehe name of beautiful Amaryllis. 
Tir. O Meliboeus, a god | 1. e. the godlike em- 
Fror ] hath granted me this repoſe; for he ſhall. 
er be a god to me. | i. e. he ſhall ever be eftecmed 
a god by me. | Ofc-rimes the blood M a tender 
imb from my folds ſhall ſprinkle his altar. He 
Jewed my oxen to range at liberty, as you fee, 
d myſelf ro play what, tunes I incline. on a ru- 
cane. 35 o | 
Mel. I don't indeed envy you, bur rather ad- 
Ire, there is ſuch a confuſion every where thro? 
2 whole fields. [neighbourhbood,.)} Lo! I myſelf, 
fainting, drive my goats from hence. Tiry- 
„ ſcarcely drag this along; for here, the hav- 
juſt now brought forth twins, the hope of m 
ck, amongſt zheſe thick hazels, alas! bath left 
m upon a bare mann: rock, I remember 1107 
| | I, fre- 


1 fooliſhly imagined to be like this of ours, whe 


So I knew whelps like to dogs, and kids like rhe 


lis took poſſeſſion of my ſoul, Galatea left it 
l habet here implies the preter tenſe with a contin 


groves, called you 70 return. 


3 1 
frequently (if my mind FM been fooliſh) the 
oaks ſtruck from heaven by lightning did forete 
that this misfortune would happen to me. Oft. 
times the ill boding crow foretold this from a hol. 
low holm. Tityrus, tell me who 1s that god yo 
WW 8 

Fir, Meliboeus, the city which they call Rome 


ther we ſhepherds uſe oft to drive our tender lambs 


dames. Thus I uſed to compare great things wit! 
ſmall. Bur this city hath raiſed herſelf ſo abo 


others, as cypreſs- trees uſe ro do among the bent 
ing ſhrubs. *** = 

_ Mer. And what was the ſo great cauſe of you 
„ >: „ 
Tr. Freedom, which, tho? late, came to 
flow with old age, alter that a gray beard did ha 
down to me while ſhaving ; yer it did favour m 
and came after a long time. After that Amary 


ation to the preſent | for (I will confeſs to youſ 7 
while Galarea reigned in my affeCtion, I bad ng: 
ther hope of liberty, nor any care of my own a = 

fairs. Thoꝰ many victims went out of my folds, au 
fat cheeſe was preſſed for the ungrateful town, n 
right hand never returned home weighty with ca 
[ 1.e. tho' IT ſold, or offered victims, and carried jill 
cheeſe for ſale to the market, yet I ſpent all.] 


MæXI. I'wondred, Amaryllis, why mourning yt 
did invoke rhe gods, for whom you ſuffered yo! 
apples to hang on their trees. | The reaſon follows * 
Tityrus was abſent from hence. Tityrus, rhe ite 
ry pine- trees, the very fountains, and theſe ve 
14 


* 


* 


TTr. What ſhonld I do 1 was neither allo r- 
ed to leave my ſervirude, nor could I find elſewhere 
gods ſo preſent to my. prayer. Here, Meliboeus, 
I (aw that youth, ro whom my altars ſmoke 
twelve days each year. Here firſt be gave his an- 
ſwer to me making my ſuir, Lads, feed your hei- 
fers as formerly ; yoke your bulls. Bs 

MEL. Happy old man, therefore thy farm ſhall 
remain, and ſufficiencly large for rhee, alrho* bare 
ſtones and a pool cover all thy prone with flim 
- Wbulruſhes. Paſturage, ro which they are unaccuſ- 
romed, ſhall not try thy pregnant ewes, nor ſhall 

the dire contagion of a neighbouring flock hurt 
chem. Happy old man, here, among the known 
W ſtreams and ſacred fountains, you ſhall enjoy the 
cool ſhade. On the one hand you have, on your 
neighbour's march, a hedge which bath its ſal- 
low flowers fed upon by Hyblzan bees; it ſhall. 
invite you to ſleep by their ſoft humming noiſe 3 
on the other hand the wood-lopper ſhall fing to 
heaven under a lofty rock ; nor ſhall in the mean 
time the hoarſe ſtock-doves, thy delight, nor yer 
the turtle, ceaſe to coo from aerial elms. 

Tir. Therefore nimble ſtags ſhall ſooner feed 
in al in che air, and ſeas ſhall leave fiſhes naked on the 
beach; the baniſhed Parthian ſhall drink Arar 
and the German Tigris, each having wandred thro? 
the other's country, before his image be effaced 
from my ſoul. EE Rh „„ 
W MEL. But we will go from hence, ſome to par- 
ched Africk, others ro Scyrhia, and will arrive. 
- Far the rapid river Oaxis in Crete, and Britain 
quite disjoined from the whole world. Shall I 
then ever admire, beholding the confines of my na- 
tive country a long time hence, and the roof of 
my poor hut covered with turf, (which is my 


'Tif king- 


— « —— — 
——— — —— — 


your vines in order. Go, my goats, once happ 


rock. I'll ſing no ſongs. My goats, ye ſhallſki 
not, while ] feed you, browze on the flouriſhingſſho? 
trefoil and bitter ſallows. ch. i 


And now the tops of villages ſmoke ar a diſtance 
and greater ſhades fall from the lofty mounrainshe 
Ii. e. night approaches, ſhades of mountains appear 
ing longer by the declining fun, and villages ſmok 


| Paw the fea} 
"PA'STORAL IL. 


rue ſhepherd Corydon was fired with love te 


geſted verſes ro rhe mountains and woods. O crutch: 
Alexis, nought doſt thou regard my verſes; noughſ oo 
doſt thou pity me; in a word, chou forceſt me tt 


ff.. 3 

kingdom) ſeeing them after ſome years? Shall rheKje, 
impious ſoldier poſſeſs theſe ſo well cultivated fal. Plac 
lows? Shall the barbarian enjoy theſe corns? Be. Niza. 
hold to what a paſs civil diſcord bath brought wſhnd : 
wretched natives. See for whom we have fowedffeor, 
our fields; Mcliboeus, now graft your pears, rangi 


cattle, go; I ſhall nor henceforth, extended in aj 
green cave, ſee you hang at a diſtance from a buſh 


Trr. Vet here you may repoſe yourſelf wick 
me this nighrupon green leaves. I have melloy 
apples, ſoft cheſnuts, and plenty of curds | cheeſes. 


ang, entertainment being defigned for ſuch as retur 


* 
Nn * * j ha * 


AL ExIõ. 


bcautiful Alexis, the delight of his lord; yaſhive 


| he had no ground of hope; only he came daily aÞink 


mong the thick beeches which had ſhady tops 
there, being alone, he in yain rehearſed theſe undi 


die 


thepie. Now our cartle ſeck for ſhades and cool 
al- places; now the thorny thickets hide the green 


Be. izards, and Theſtylis pounds garlick, wild rhyme. 


t und ſtrong- ſcented herbs for the reapers tired wich 


vedfcorching heat. But while I trace thy ſteps bencarh 


ngelie ſcorching ſun, the groves reſound with rhe 
ppyſoarſe graſhoppers in concert wir me. Was it not 
n aſherrer to endure the frowning looks of Amaryllis, 
xhynd ber haughry diſdain > Was it nor eaſier ro ſuſ- 
hallfkin the ſcorus of Menalcas > Tho? be was black, 


aingho' thou art very fair, O beautiful boy, truſt not 


by complexion too far; white with-binds fall, 
vichplack berries are gathered. Alexis, I am deſpiſ- 
loi by thee, nor doſt thou ask who I am; bow 
ſes. Ich in ſnowy cattle, how abounding in milk, A 


nceShouſand ewe-lambs of mine range at liberty on 


ains pe mountains of Sicily. I never want new milk 
ear ſummer, nor in the cold of winter I ſing 
mob qpoſe notes which Dircæan Amphion was wont 
turmp do, it at any time he called | gathered together] 


— 


ill not fear Daphnis, thyſelf being judge, if the 
age doth never deceive, O rhar it would only 


oor the deer, { Some, by figere c:rvos, under- 
ve tqnd to hem them in with ſtake and rice.] and to 
3 yehtive my fluck of kids with a grten wand [| Some 
ily aÞink that cervi ftenifies forked props ; and that 
tops Þmpellere viridi hihiſco, is to drive them to the 
undiFeer hulruſpes. marſh mallows. or water-mailows, I 


crueſ her chuſe the firſt fgnification. | Singing in the | 
oughFoois, thou thiir 1imitare Pan with me. Pan 


_ t taught to conjoyn reeds with wax, Pan 
1 5 


is flocks on Bæotian Aracyntbus. Nor am I ſo. 
ſfetormed; 1 ſaw myfelf lately upon the ſhore, 
— hen the ſea ſtood untroubled by the winds, I 


leaſe rhee to dwell wirh me in the country which 
deſpiſed by thee, aud in lowly corrages, and to 


takes 


— 
. 


very art. I bave : pipe compacted of ſeven un; 
and dying ſaid, This now hath thee for its ſecond 
owner. Dameras ſaid, the fool Amyntas envies 
white. Each day they dry [drain] two udders 0 
time Theſtylis has begged to have them from me 
bebold the nymphs bring lillies in full baske 

Fair Nais, croping the pale violets, and the head 
of poppies, joins the white daffodil and the flowe 


of pleaſanr-ſmelling aniſe, for thee; then, mingling 


| ſoft flowers of hyacinth with the yellow marigole 


paid to this fruit alſo ; and, ye laurels, I wi 
pluck you, and thee, myrtle, next, becauſe thu 


| thou! Even the gods have inhabited the wood, 


the towers which ſhe built. The woods deligh rh 
us before all other things. The ſavage lionelth. 


. a 
takes care of ſheep, and n Nor do 


thou diſdain to indent thy tender lip with a reed. 
What did not Amyntas that he might learn tba uri 


equal canes, which Damætas gave me long apo 


Beſides two young he-goats found by me in nc 
ſafe vale, with their skins even now flecked witt 
a ſheep, which [he. goats] I keep for thee. Long; 


and ſhe ſhall have them, becauſe my preſents ani 
diſdained by thee. Come hither, beautiful boy 


cinnamon and other ſweer-ſcenred herbs, adorns th 


Myſelf will gather quinces covered with down 
and cheſnuts which my Amaryllis loved. I wi 
add plumbs as yellow as wax, and honour ſhall b 


compoſed ye blend fragrant odours. Thou art{ 
ruſtick, Corydon ; nor doth Alexis care for th. 
gifts; nor, if thou ſhouldſt contend in prefenty 
would Iolas yield. Alas! what would I do ii 
my ſelf, wretch that I am, and undone. I hay 
ſent the ſourh-wind ro my flowers, and rhe boayh; 
to my limpid ſtreams. Ah, frentick, whom flee 


and Trojan Paris. Let Pallas herſelf dwell if 


 pyrſuy 


* 
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rſues the wolf; the wolf the goat; the wan- 
n goat the trifoil's flowers; rhee, Corydon, A- 
xis. Every man's own pleaſure attracts him. 
&chold the oxen draw home rhe plough ſuſpended 
om the yoke, and the ſun retiring doubles the 
creaſing ſhades ; yer love burns me. What mea- 
te is there to love > Ah Corydon, Corydon, hat 
nFenzy bath ſeized thee ?. You bave a vine half- 
Wruned in i. e. round] a leafy elm. Why do 
ot you at Jaſt rather ſer about weaving of ſome- 
Ping with offers and ſoft bulruſhes, whereof there 
_ You ſball find another, if this Alexis diſ- 
Wain rhee, | e 


* TEIN 4 4 . 


T PASTORAL III. 
> PALAKNON 


be _ MrnaLcas: e 
Ell me, Damætas, whoſe cattle are theſe 2 Is 
ir the flock of Meliboeus> tf, Danny 
Dam. No, but that of Egon; gon deliver- 
d ir to me Jarely, 3 5 
MEN. O ſheep always an unlucky flock ! While nn 
be bimſelf courts Nezra, and is afraid leſt ſhe pre- _ 
ſent.r me to him, this foreign [ mercenary ] ſhepherd — |! 
do och milk the ewes twice in an hour; by this 
teans the juice is drained from the flock,-and rhe 
= nilk is withdrawn from the lambs.  — 


ood: 
ell U 


eligh ooki askaunt, and in what ſacred chapel ; bur 
ione | 


yrſui 


3 3 * N 
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8 
Men. Then I lie it 1 when they fa! 
me bark Mycon's grove, and cut his render vin my 
with a malicious hook. 
Dax. Or here, by theſe old beech- er wh 2 
| you-Bgke the bow and arrows of Dapbnis, Whit 
thoy,; perverſe |: inuidious] Menalcas Walt gricy: q 
at, when you ſaw them given to the boy ; and 5% 
hag: died, if you had wor done him bam one wi = 
Or other. 

MEN. What will maſters do, when rogues the 
ſeryanrs dare talk at this rare > Did I nor ſee ya 
varlet, catch by a ſnare Damon's goat, bis milf 
gril [a dog of a wolf and a bitch, with which. tu 

wſed to keep their flocks] bai king much > And whe 

| Ictied, Where now runs that chief > Tityrus, dri 
rhe flock together, | in order to count _ 50 
ſculked behind the ſe ges. 

Dam: Should not he, being overtonde, give m 

the goar which my pipe had wan by playing?! 
you know 1t nor, that goat was mine, and Da 
mon him ſelf owned the debt, but denied that 
Was able to reſtore it. 
MEN. Thou him by playing > or badlt he 
ever a pipe jointed with wax? You booby, . w 
not you wont to murder a wretched tune in it 
ltrecrs upon a ſcreeching ſtraw? 1 

Dam. Will you then that we make trial Lama 
ourſelves of whar cach of us can doiby turns? 
ſtake this heifer; leſt perhaps you may rtfuſe he! 
ſhe comes twice each day to the milking-pail, an 
maintains two calves with her udder. ant yo 
for what ſtake you will contend. 

MN. I dare nor pledge any thing! wich you ON; 
the flock ; for I have a father at home, and a cru: 
ſtep dame, and both of them number the cart\ 
twice © a- day, and one e of them the kids; but (ſinc 


you 


own to be of much greater value, beechen bowls the 
carved work of tbe divine Alcimedon; to which 

a ſlender vine, added by the turner's inſtrument, 
which works with eaſe, [ alias, on which a vine, 
added by the carver to the work of the turner, ] 
PW doth cover the diffuſed berries with pale ivy. [ By 


and ivy is repreſented poetically, ſo as if they both 
ſprouted from the fame trunk.) In the midſt there are 
two figures, that of Conon ; and who was the other? 
[ Obſerve the ruſtick ſimplicity of a ſhepherd preſented 
fo your veip very agreeably.\ who deſcribed the 
Wphere ro the nations with a wand, | a geometrical 

"W2/7r::1:ent, | and what times the reaper and the 
driprooked ploughman ſhould have; nor have J as yet 


| YJouched them with my lips, but keep them laid up. 


Dau. She ſame Alcimedon hath likeways made 
Ve lor me two bowls, and wreathed their handles a- 
g Found with ſoft foliage, and placed Orpheus in the 


4 idſt, and the woods following him; nor have I 


Eid up. If you leok to my heifer, there is no reaſon 
t the you ſhould ſo much praiſe your bowls. _ 
„MN. You ſhall not eſcape me thus ar preſent 3 


in US will come whitherſoever you ſhall call me; [i. e. 


accept of your own conditions] hut only let Pa- 
emon, Who, lo, hath come hither, hear theſe 
dings. | viz. our conditions, or verſes.) J will teach 
du not to challenge any man after this in ſinging. 
DAM. Come on then, if you have any thing; 
ere ſhall be no delay in me, nor do I flee any 
an; only, neighbour Palæmon, treaſure up theſe 


ext Wee 
rns ? 

e het 
ul, an 


ell yo 


vou Aings with the deepeſt judgment; the matter is 


a CIV ſmall. 
> cart 3 PAL. 


you will be mad) J Il lay chat which thyſclf ſhale 


Ibis loſt ſentence the cloſeneſs of the union of the vine 


s yet touched them with my lips, bur keep them 


2 > Jy - * 
2 r 
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| firſt ro have herſelf ſeen. 


for I my ſelt marked the place where the aeri 
ſtock- doves have built their neſts. 


10 
PAL. Sing then, ſince we fit together on the ſol; 
raſs. And now all rhe fields and every tree reem, 
ow the woods put forth leaves. Now is the u 
moſt beauteous ſeaſon of the year. Begin, Damæ. « 
tas; then, Menalcas, thou ſhalt follow. Sing in a 
alternate meaſures; the muſes love alternate verſes & 

Dam. Ye muſes, my ſong begins from Jove, 
All things are full of Jove. [i. e. he is onmipreſent ſt! 
every creature has its all from him; his being is im. N ar 
menſè and unbounded.) He inhabits and rakes car: 
of the earth, he regards my verſes. 

Mex. Phoebus loves me; 3 bis preſents are til 
with me, laurels and the ſweer- bluſhing byacinth 
[ A purple flower called by ſome, Crow-toes, by others 
Rede lillies.] 

Dam. Galatea attacks me with an apple, 
wanton girl, and flees ro the wilows, but defir; 


MEN. But my beloved Amyntas unasked com: 
to me; ſo that Delia, my maid, is not becte 
known to our dogs than he. 

Dam. Preſents are prepared for my miſtris 


MEN. I have ſent ren golden apples, choſen fro: 
a woodland tree, the beſt I could; to morrow 
will ſend more. : 

Dam. O bow often, and what fine d; iſcourſe hat 
Galatea ſpoken to me! Ye winds, carry ſon 
Part of it to the ears of the gods. | 

MEN. What ayails it, Amyntas, that you 
not deſpiſe me in your mind, if, while you hut 
boars, I keep the nets. 

Dam. Iolas, ſend Phyllis to me, *ris my birri 
day ; 3 when I ſhall ſacrifice with a calf for 
fruits, come thyſclt. M 

Ir! 


Olt 
em. 
che 
næ. 
g in 
ſes. 
Ove. 
ſent, 
im. 
Care 


Nil 
inth 
bers 


le, 


efire 


Om: 


bette 


iſt ris 


aeri 


1 fro 


row 


ſe hat male, when an before the verb, than beſore the 


ſom 


you c 


I I 

Men. T love Phyllis above all oxhers, for ſhe 
wept at my de 11 lor, upon the thoughts of my 
departure, ] and ſaid, Beautiful Iolas, a long adieu, 
adieu. | The order may be, Iola, amo Phyllida, 
Oc. & inquit mihi, formoſe, G.] 

Dan. The wolf is dreadtul to the folds, ſhow- 
ers pernicious to ripe corn, winds to trees, and the 
angry frowns of Amaryllis ro me. 


MEN. Moiſture is greatful to ſown fields, tbe 


crab- tree to weaned kids, the ſlender ſallow to ten- 
der cattle, Amyntas ſolely to me. 


Dau. Pollio loves my muſe, tho? ſhe be ruſtick. 


Ye muſes, feed an heifer for your reader. 

MEN. Pollio alſo himſelf makes fine verſes ; 

iced a bull for him, which already can puſh with 

tae horn, and ſcatter the ſand with his fret. | 
Dam. Pollio, he who loves thee may he come 


ko that pitch of honour to which he rejoices that you 


have arrived. May bony flow ro him, and the 
prickly brumble bear rhe ]eruſalem roſe. 

MEN. He who hates not Bavius, Mzvins, let 
im love thy verſes, and ler the ſame man yoke 
oxes, and milk he- goats. 


derries which grow on | creep along | the ground, 
O flee hence. | This agrees better with the Engliſh 


pocative caſe, | A 
rafs. 
Men. My ſheep, beware of adyancing too far; 


cold ſnake lies lurking in ihe 


u buli is nor ſafe to truſt the bank; even now the ram 


7 birti 


for 


Ny 


umfelt juſt dries bis flecce. 
Dau. Tityrus, drive thy feeding goats away 


From the river; myſelt, when it is The time, will 


Men. 


vaſh them all in the fpri ing. 


DAM. Ve boys, who gather flowers and ſtraw⸗ 


— 4 
a2” Has » 


— — 
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maſter of the herd. 


i. e. their bones are barely covered with their skin. 


| 12 ] | | - 
Mr. Boys, fold your ſheep. If the hear dry 
up their milk, we ſhall, as lately, ſqueeze their tears 


in vaia with our fingers. 


Dan. Alas! how lean a bull have I in a fertil 
field ! rhe ſame love is deſtructive to the cattle and 
MEN. Sure love is not the cauſe off leanneſs in 
theſe; they ſcarce hang together by their bones. 


I know not what eye bewitcheth my tender lambs, 
DA. Tell me in what country the expanſtonſio 


of the heaven doth not appear wider than threeſegi 


elns, and you ſhall be a great oracle to me. ¶Thighati 
enigma may be explain'd by a man deſcending into ff ſc 


well three elns wide, and looking up to the sky.| uc 


MEN. Tell in what country flowers grow in- Pe! 


ſcribed with the names of kings, and thou alonehrſt 
take Phyllis. [i. e. Phyllis ſhall be thine, and thine or 


alone.. 1 / 
_ Par. It is not in my power to decide ſuch age 
conteſt; both you and he deſerve the beifer ; andpl, 


whoſoever ſhall fear the ſweets, and feel the bitter / 
diſappointments of love. I metuet dulces, fear leſpll. 


they ſhould not be laſting.” The meaning, from & quiſ ma 
quis, ſeems to be, He deſerves the heifer who is ſo welfom 
acquainted with the ſweets and pains of love, as to be 

capable of deſcribing them as yon have done.] Lade th 
ſtop your ſtreams, the meads have drunk enougnghd | 
that is, Sing 20 more, you have given me full ſatiſſs: 
Faction. 5 8 7 


We ] 


9 . 
| PASTORAL IV. 
till POLL IO. 

and 


E Sicilian muſes, let us ſing more lofty verſes. 
Groves and low ſhrubs do nor delight all. 


J in 


nes. i. e. all delight not in the low ſtrain of paſtorals.] 


ein. If we ſing of woods, let theſe woods be worthy of 
nbs.ſ conſul. The laſt age of Cumzan verſe | 1. e. 


ſ1onirophecy |] is now arrived. A great ferics of ages 
hreeegins ot new. The virgin Aſtræa returns. Now 


ThisYarurn's reign returns. Ar preſent a new offspring 
210 a ſent down from the high heaven. Thou, chaſte 
ucina, only do thou favour the young boy, [or, 


in. e boy juſt nom born,] by whom the irony race ſhall 


Jd 


longrſt end, and the golden ſhall begin thro? the whole 


thimforld : thine own Apollo doth now reign. { Be- 

aue his predictions were fulfilled. | Pollio, this 
ich age ſo very glorious ſhall begin while you are con- 
andpl, [or, this glory of the age ſhall riſe, meaning, the 
DUcetÞþ3i/d ſhall be born.) and great months ſhall begin to 
wr leſpll. Under thy ſway, if any veſtiges of our guilr 
quiſqmain, theſe being effaced ſhall tree the world 


0 welfom perpetual fear. He ſhall receive the lite of 


to be gods, he ſhall ſee heroes joined to the ſociety 
Ladet the gods, and himſelf ſhail be ſcen by them, 


ougnhd rule the peaceable globe with his father's vir- 


ſatiſÞs: but the earth, without any culture, ſhall 
eld to thee, O boy, her firſt preſents, the ivy 


niling foliage. The goats themſelves ſhall return 


A IPmewards with their udders diſtended with milk; 


r ſhall herds fear big lions. The very cradle ſhall 


ing forth to thee pleaſant flowers. The ſerpent 


100 


hich wanders wide, with the herb called our la- 
5s glove, and the Egyptian beans mixed with the 


the ſavage brambles, and the hard oaks ſhall ſwear 
dewy hony. Yer a few footſteps of old guilr ſha! 


with ſhips, to incloſe cities with walls, and im 


another Tiphys, and another Argo which ma 
carry choſen heroes. | 1. e. there ſhall be another asi 
_ emral, ſhip, and hero ſuch as Achilles. | There tha! 


a ſecond time to Troy. Afterwards, when a rob: 
age ſhall have rendred you a man, the ſailor himic 
| ſhall forſake the ſea; nor ſhall the naval pine «x 
change traffick. All lands ſhall bear all things 


the pruning-hook. The robuſt ploughman the 
now ſhall change the natural colour of his fleec 


with the agreeable blooming purple, or rhe y<lloi 
taint of crocus ; and the crimſon, without any forces 


let ſuch ages run. O darling offspring of the go: 


ſhaking with its convex weight, the earth, ri 


things rejoice on account of the future age. Fi 
may rhe laſt part of ſo long a life remain ro mu 
and fo much breath | or, ſpirit of poetry”) as 1 


1 „ 
too ſhall die, and the fraudful poĩſonous herb ſne Dr 
wither. The Syrian roſe ſhall grow commonly. is 

Bur as ſoon as you ſhall be capable to know thehbrb 
fame of heroes, and read the deeds of your father, 


the field by degrees ſhall become yellow with rip; 
ears of corn, and the bluſhing grape ſhall hang on 
remain, which ſhall prompt uen to tempt the {a 


print furrows on the ground. There ſhall be the 


alſo be other wars, and great Achilles {hall be {cn 


The ground ſhall not ſuffer the harrow, nor vin 


ſhall alſo unyoke the bulls, nor ſhall che wool! lea 
to counterfeit various colours; but the ram himfc 


ſhall clothe the feeding lambs. The unanimous de 
ſtinies, by a firm decree of fate, {aid to their diſtafſ.i 


rhon great increaſe of Jove, advance to great bo 
nours! The time now comes. Behold, the wor! 


whole ſea, and the bigh heavens. See how al 


x ſufficient to relate thy deeds. Neither Thracian 


nal rpheus ſhall excel me in poetry, nor Linus, tho? 
only. is mother ſhould aſſiſt rhe one, and his father the 


 theſhrher, Calliope Orpheus, and beautiful Apollo 
ther Linus. If Pan himſelf ſhould contend with me, Ar- 
:ipMadia being judge, Pan alſo would own himſelf 
ig overcome by the judgment of Arcadia. Little 
weaſhoy, begin ro know and own thy mother with a 
ſhi! 
e ſe 
| 1m 
the 
ma 
r ad 
(hal 
e ſen 
Obi} 
mic! 
1e EX 
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r Vin 
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ong continuance to your mother. Begin, little boy. 

hat boy on whom the parents do not ſmile, a 
od dorh nor think him worthy of his table, nor a 
oddeſs of her bed. | The meaning to me ſeems to be 
his. Smile upon your mother, as a requital for her 
chlineſs and ſqueamiſbneſs ; this is the way to engage 
e affections of your parents, and make them ſmile 
hon you, which if they do not, it is a bad omen, that 
boy ſhall not be advanced to the honours mentioned. 


— 


| lear! 


7 DAHNISò. 
loi MrEnaLCas | 


force Opſus, ſince we have mer, both of us skilful, 
Us de 
iſtaffſſin chanting verſes, why do we not fir down here 
gocnong the elms mixed with hazels ? 
ar b Mop. Thou art the &der, Menalcas it is rea- 
Worlhpnable I ſhould obey you, whether we go beneath 
h, re ſhades uncertain by the zephyrs which wave 
ow aßßem, or rather into this grotto. Behold how rhe 
4 
to me 
1s (hal 
b 


uin branches. | 
| MEN. 
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mile. Ten months brought nauſeous qualms of a 


thou in playing upon the ſlender pipe, and 


IId vine hath ſpread irfelt over the grotto with 
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16 
MN. Amyntas only can contend with thee j 
our hills. 5 Pale 
Mop. What if he ſhould alſo ſtrive to ex- 
Phoebus in ſinging. il 
MEN. Mopſus, begin thou firſt. If you hase! 
any thing zo ſing of the fires of Phyllis, | 1. e. it 
exceſſive love to Demophoon, ] or Alcon's praiſqEp! 
or the ſcolding of Codrus, begin, Tityrus ſhilff 
tend thy feeding kids 
Mop. I rather will try theſe verſes which 
wrote lately on the green bark of a beech, a 
ſinging noted them down alternately 3 | 1. e. ol: 
nately I ſung them and noted them on the bark of 
| beech; | then bid thou Amyntas vye with me. 
Mex. As the limber willow yields ro the p: 
olive, as the humble lavender to the crimſon ro 
ſo much in my judgment Amyntas yields to thi 
{rs inferior to thee. e e | 
Mop. But, young man, defiſt from ſpeaki 
any more; we have entred the cave. The nymr 
lamented Dapbnis extinct by a cruel death. | 
hazels and rivers were wirneſſes ro the grief 
the nymphs; when his morher, having embrac 
the miſerable body of her fon, calls rhe gods al 
| ſtars cruel. Daphnis, none drove their fed can 
ar that time to the cool ſtreams. No ſteed « 
either taſte the brook or touch a pile of graf 
Daphnis, both rhe deſart mountains and the wo 
tell, that even the Libyan lions mourned thy deat 
Daphnis taught to join Armenian rygers in a ct 
riot. Daphnis taught to lead up dances ro B. 
chus, and to wreath bending ſpears with ſoft leawſff 
As the vine is an ornament to trees, as the grajÞtl 
to the vines, as bulls ro the herds, as corns to Ar 
fertile fields, ſo thou art all the ornamenr to i 
friends. After the fates carried rhee off, 1 un 


lee! 


I. 
ales and Apollo LEM + Re I the fields. Oft. 
excnes unlucky darnel and barren wild] oats pre- 
il in theſe furrows where we ſowed arley ; fot 
hade ſoft violet, for rhe purple-coloured daffodil, the 
e. Jiſtle and thorn riſe up with ſharp prickles. Ye 
raiſcpherds, ſtrew the ground with leaves, overſhade 
; ſhi brooks with boughs; Daphuis ordains ſuch 
5 to be performed to him: and make a tomb, 
hich] on zhis romb inſcribe this epitaph; 1 Daph- 
„ ay bere, famed hitherto in the woods to the 
olteſſes, the keeper of a beautiful flock, I myſelf 
k fre beauriful. „5 
ae. MEN. Divine poet, thy verſe is ſuch [ /6 agree- 
ge pi tome, as ſleep on the graſs is to the weary 
n rot is to quench thirſt in ſummer's hear with a 
o tiging rill of ſweer water. Nor are you equal 
pour maſter only by your pipe, but by your 
xeakifſce. Happy youth, you ſhall be next co him. 
ymri I, in my turn, will repeat ro thee my verſes 
b. yell as I can, and will raiſe thy Daphnis to 
grief Qitars 3 I'll extol Daphnisto rhe ſtars. Daph- 
1Þrac alſo loved me, _ | | | wy 
ods op. Can any thing be more agreeable to me 
d car ſuch an office? ¶ viz. zo praiſe Daphnis.] The 
:ced off himſelf deſerved to be praiſed ; and long ſince 
f graſſpicon praifed theſe your verſes ro me, 
e wooEN. Daphnis in White doth admire the gate 
y dearſpeaven to which he was not accuſtomed, and 
3 a ci the clouds and ſtars beneath his feet; there- 
ro Bi joy and pleaſure poſſeſs the Woods; and all 
'T lea fields, Pan, ſhepherds, and filvan nymphs. Nor 
e graÞ the wolf meditate wily plots againſt the herd, 
$ to are any toils contrived for deceiving ſnares to 
t to i Good Daphnis loves peace. Even the un- 
ff, ein mountains, [i. e. covered with trees and ſprubs, 
Palfigged mountains, m_ their voices with joy ” 
” | 8 . 


the ſtars; now the very rocks and woods reſouny 
this verſe, He is a god, he is a god, Menalcas. B; 


chiefly chearing the feaſt with much wine, befor 


ſing ro me; Alphefiboeus ſhall mimick the da 


— — u —— —— T ——— 
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he often begged ir of me, and even then he 
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good, O be kind to thy adorers. Behold four alrar; 
two for thee, Daphnis, and two for Phoebus. I wil 
appoint for thee two bowls each year froarhiq 
with new milk, and two goblets of fat oyl; ar 


the fire if it ſhall be cold, beneath the ſhade if * 


be ſummer, I'Il pour Chian wine a new nectar froſſo p. 


large bowls. Damceras and Lyctian Agon thi be 
ng 1 
nm 
ho 
ord 


cing ſatyrs. Theſe rites ſhall be thine for eve 
both when we pay ſolemn vows to the nymph 
and when we lead the victim round the field 


While the boar loves tops of mountains, whifomr 
fiſh the ſtreams, while bees feed on rhyme, whiff fon 
2 on dew, thy honour, name and praiſjur (1 


all ever laſt. Swains ſhall make vows ro thomas 
yearly, as to Bacchus and Ceres; you ſhall alÞpage 


_ oblige them to the performance of their vows. [y Fath t 
ſhall put them under an obligation to perform tiſe mi 
voms by bearing their prayers.) 


ilenu 


. 


ſuch verſe? For neither do the whiſpers of Aarlan 


ſouthwind when riſing, nor the ſhores beat by tance. 


Waves, pleaſe me ſo much, nor rivers which Fandlc 


thro' ſtony vallies e 
MEN. I will preſent thee firſt wich this ſlenqften « 
reed. This taught me, Corydon was fired vifgle | 
love to beautiful Alexis; this alſo raugbr nem 
Whoſe cattle are theſe? Is it the flock of Meliborparer- 
Mop. But thou, Menalcas rake this ſh:Fing | 
book adorned with knots and braſs at an <qfÞe ar i 
diftance, which Antigenes could not obtain wipe, bc 
ou. 


"gs, 


{ſerved my affection. * 


———— —u2ꝛ— ——— 
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B. 
r; 
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Af mne, Thalia, firſt deigned to divert herſe}f 
I in Sicilian verſe, nor bluſhed to dwell in che 
i Woods. When I ſung of kings and battles, Apol- 
oo pulled me by the ear, and admoniſhed me thus; 
ht becomerh a ſhepherd to feed his fat ſheep, and 
laffing in a low ſtrain. Now I will play a rural tune 
ven my render reed, for Varus, you ſhall have many 
piſho will incline ro celebrate your praiſes, and re- 
2|Ford your dreadful wars. I do not ſing without a 
vbommand ; yer if any, T /ay, if any, ſmitten with 
vb fond defire, ſhall read theſe verſes alſo, Varus, 
raifur ſhrubs and every grove | myrica fgnifies wild 
_thilomarisk | ſhall ſing of thee. Nor is there any 
| alÞage which pleaſes Phoebus more than that which 
Hach the name of Varus inſcribed upon it. Proceed, 
tlie muſes. The youths Chromis and Mnaſylus ſaw 
Jilenus lying aſleep in his cave, having his veins 
e Is uſual blown up with yeſterday's debauch ; his 
of Harland only, fallen from his bead, lay ar a di- 
Dy ance, and his weighty rankard hung by its worn 
h rFandle. They approach and put manacles upon 
lim made of his own garland; for the fire had 
lenFfren deceived them both with the hope of a ſong. 
| ale joins herſelf a companion, and approached 
x em who were timerous. ple, the faireſt of the 
boeifater-nymphs, paints his brow and remples (he 
ſh:Feing her) with the blood of mulberries. He ſmil- 
eq at the trick, ſays, Why ty ye theſe bonds? looſe = 
pe, boys. Ir is ſufficient that I could be ſeen by 
he ou. Hear what ſongs you incline. Ye ſhall have 

ugs, ſhe ſhall have another reward. So he be- 
ö 5 . gins. 


ho the ſeeds of earth, of air, of water, and all 


ay be, to ſeparate the ocean from the ſea borderin 


„ 
gins. Then, wt you might ſee the Fauns andi yer 
wild beaſts dance in meaſure. Then the ſtiff oak nun 


wave their tops. Nor does the hill Parnaſſus re] ſhut 
 Joice ſo much in Phoebus, nor do Rhodope an Ha 


Iſmarus ſo much admire Orpheus. For be ſumif by 


= 
ers 
Tice 
e f 
Nex 
of rt 
he g 
rea 
ond 


of pure fire, were driven thro? the ſpacious voi 
into one body. How from theſe principles a 
things cook their riſe, and the recent globe of thi 
world was conſolidated. Then, how the ſoil be 
gan to grow hard, and ſhut the ſea up in its cha 
nel, Perhaps, by a ſynecdoche, the author's meanm 


upon Pontus, i. e. from friths or ſeas leſs ſpaciu 


than the ocean, | and received by degrees the ſpeqqhll t 
es of things. And how the earth was aſtoniſhi@he ( 


to ſee the new ſun begin to ſhine. And how ſhowſflow 


ers fall from the clouds far removed from tine 
earth. When firſt the woods began ro riſe, aifyhic 
When animals yet few did ſtray over unknovſſan; 
mountains. After this he ſung of the ſtones throwÞring 


by Pyrrha ; of Saturn's reign, the Caucaſian birdfyith 
and the tbeft of Prometheus. To theſe he adÞroye 
at what fountain the ſailors called on loſt Hylafſo in. 
How every ſhore reſounded Hylas, Hylas. Ang 
he conſoles Paſiphae becauſe of her paſſion iQharth 
the ſnow-White bull, Paſiphae, happy if there hound 
never been herds. Ah! wretched young ladPulic 


What frenzy ſeized thee > The Proetides filled tors 9 


fields with fancied lowing, yet none of them dſamo: 
purſue ſuch embraces of beaſts, rho? they feared irhat 


Plough for their necks, and oft felt for horns in thqvhat 


{moorh forczeads. Ah! wreiched young ladfyings 


thou now art wandring upon the mountains; Walact 
having his ſnow-whire ſide ſupported with the ſqqd El 
kyaciach, ruminates the pale herbs beneath an Fader 


JV 


| 1 

nd yerſhading oak, or follows ſome female of the 
:kY numerous flock, Ye nymphs, Dictæan nymphs, 
re] ſhut, ſhut without delay the glades, | 1. e. the void 
in ſpaces in @ wood, ſaltus nemorum, ] that we may ſee 
unit by chance any wandring footſteps ofa ball may 
al preſent themſelves to our eyes; perhaps foe hei- 
Frs may fead him to Gorrynian ſtalls, either en- 
ticed with green graſs, or following the herds, Then 
ze ſings the maid that admired Heſperian apples. 
Next he ſurrounds Phaeton's ſiſters with the moſs. 
ff the bitter bark, and he rears tall poplars from 
he ground. Then he ſings Gallus Wandring at the 
ream of Permeſſus; how one of the ſiſter muſes 
onducted him to the Aonian mountains, and how 
all the quire of Phoebus roſe ro tne man. How 
ſnFhe ſhepherd Linus, having his hair adorned with 
flowers and bitter parſley, addreflcd him thus in di- 
2 tine verſe. Take, the muſcs give you this pipe, 
 a\f@iwhich they gave formerly to the Aſcræaa old 
10vnan, Heſiod,] by playing on which he uſ-d ro 
rovpring down the rugged aſhes from the mountains; 
01r0Fyich this fing thou the original of the Grynxaq 
 adÞrove, that there may be no grove of which Apol- 
Iylago may boaſt more. Why ſhould 1 tell how he 
Alling of Scylla the daughter of Niſus, whom tame 
n iGath related, having her white waiſt incloſ-q 
e :Jound wich barking monſters, to have vexcd the 
lad Pulichian ſhips, and, alas! torn the frighted ſai- 
d tors with ſea dogs. Or how he {ung of the me- 
m damorphoſed members of Tertus; Wat diſhes, 
ed iſrhat preſents Philomela prepared tor bim; with 
1 thq bat ſpeed he ſought the deſarts, and with waar 
ladyings, wrercbed inan, he did fly often above the 
S; Walace formerly his own. Hz fings all that the bleſ- 
he {0d Eurotas did hear of old dy ſuging Phiœbus, and 
an Fade the laurels learn. The bcatcn yalcs echoing car- 
* e 5 = 1 
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number, and did rife on the sky unwilling zo have it 


BY chance Daphnis ſate beneath a whiſper ing 


cadians, matches in ſinging, and prepared to an 


my heegoar, the father of my flock, had ftraye 


me, he fays, Meliboeus, come hither ; preſentl 


their own accord will come hither thro' rhe mea 


22 J 


the ſound to the ſtars, till the evening - ſtar warred N na 


to drive the ſheep to their folds and count their ¶ by 


return fo ſoon. 


ä 


PASTORAL VII. 


MELIBOEUS. 


—— 


oak. | that made a whiſpering noiſe by tht 
breezes.) Corydon and Thyrſis had driven rhe! 
together in one place. Thyrſis his ſheep, Cory 
don his goats, which had their udders ſtruttec 
with milk; both flouriſhing in youth, both Ar 


ſwer one another, or any who would challenge them 
Here, while I fence my tender myrtles from cold 


from me? And I ſee Daphnis; as ſoon as he ſet 


thy goats and kids are ſafe, and if thou haſt augh 
of leiſure, reſt beneath this ſhade ; thy bullocks 0 


dows to drink, Here Mincius clothes the gre: 
banks with young reeds, and ſwarms of bees rehe the 


ſound from a ſacred oak. What ſhould I dohore 


for I had neither Alcippe nor Phyllis at home tell. fe 
ſhur up my lambs new-weaned from milk, atffave a. 
there was a great match between Corydon aq TR. 


Thyrſis, yet I poſtponed my own buſineſs ro rbÞan$a 

play. Then both began to vye in alternate verſeſle tha 

che muſes inclined that I ſhould remember alteſe nor 
e | a 


LES: 

nate verſes, Corydon recited theſe, Thyrſis thoſe, 
by turns. 3717 655 „ 
Con. Ye Liberhrian nymphs, my delight, 
either grant me ſuch verſes as ye vouchſafed to my 
Codrus, (he makes verſes next to Phœbus,) or, if 
we all cannot make ſuc h, my ſhrill reed ſhall hang 
* Where on this ſacred pine. „ 

TxR. Ye Arcadian ſhepherds, adorn with 
ivy. your riſing poet, that the entrails of Codrus 
may burſt with envy ; or if he praiſe him beyond 
lis inclination, [which they #hought tended to faſci- 
ation, the herb baccar was deemed: a counter charm 
gainſt this] ſurround his brows with baccar, | cal- 
ed by ſome St. John's wort, or Our Lady's glove, 
eſt that ill rongue ſhould hurt the future poet. 
Co. Litile Mycon offers to thee, Delia, this 
dead of a briſtly boar, and the hranching korns of 
Aude long- living ſtag. If this ſucceſs in hunting ſhall 
ane perperual, thou ſhalt ſtand at full length in 
en open marble, having thy legs bound with purple 
01d PUSKINS. „ 5 * | | 
ll TryR, Priapus, it 1s ſufficient for thee to ex- 
(ee each year a pail of milk and theſe cakes. 
clan art the keeper of a poor garden. We bave 
ughſnade thee ok marble for the preſent, but if an 
ks opcreaſe of young ſhall recruit my flock, be thou 
meds; , dee n ini nad 
gr: CoR. Galatea daughter of Nereus, ſweeter ta 
es rche than the rhyme of Hybla, whiter rhan ſwans, 
| doſiore fair than white ivy, come as ſoon as the 
me ifell-fed ſteers ſhall return to their. ſtalls, if you 
„ anſave any love to your Corydoun . 
n al THYR. Yea, may I appear more bitter to thee 
h cheſpan Sardinian herbs, more rough than gorſe, more 
erſ:Þle than ſea- weed caſt upon the ſhore, if this day 
alteſe not longer to me than che whole year. 1 2 

nag : C 


no 
tht 
el 
y. 


Led 


here always a great fire, and lintels black with 


rivers dry. DES 
TVR. The field is ſcorched, and rhe herbageÞ 


| ſnowe 18S. 


U. 241 a 


fed bullocks, go home, go, if you have any ſname: U 


Cor. Ye moſſy founts, and graſs more ſoft ed 
than ſle p, and green Arburus which covers you ſon 7 
with her thin ſhade, defend the cattle from the (ory: 
ſolſtice, Now ſcorching heat comes, now the buds ÞPrizf 
ſwell on rhe fruitful tendril. 9 5 byr/ 

Thys. Here is an hearth and pirchy torches; | 


continual ſmoke, Here we regard the cold of rh: 


north wind, juſt'as much as the Wolf either the] 1 


number of the ſheep, or torrent ſtreams the banks. 
Co. Here ſtand junipers and rough cheſnuis; 
apples ly every where ſtrewed under their trees. 
Now, now all things ſmile; but if fair Alexis de- 
part from theſe mountains, you'll fee the very 


" I 


„ 


8. ü 
withering thirſteth by the vicious air; Bacchuppt h 
envies | denies] the viny ſbades to the hills. Eve- the ; 
ry grove will grow green at the coming of Phyl-Ftus. 
lis, and abundance of air ſhall deſcend in fertilou, 
A NES 5 u a 
Con. The poplar is moſt dear to Hercules hvus, 
the vine to Bacchus, the myrtle to beautiful Venus 
his own laurels to Phoebus, Phyllis loves the ha- o wed 
zels; while Phyllis ſhall love them, neither ſhallſwn t 


the myrtle excel the hazels, nor the laurels offes,- 


Apollo. „ = 
TayR. The aſh is faireſt in woods, the pine in 6 
gardens, the poplar near rivers, the fir on high! en 


mountains; yet, lovely Lycidas, if you viſit mq thy 


oftner, rhe aſh in woods ſhall yield to thee, and ples 
the pine in gardens. 3 ih 
Mer. Theſe things I remember, and tha: W. 
Tbyrſis over- matched did contend in vain ; fronſteful 


that time Corydon is a Corydon for me. Ii. e. J th 
* 8 dtſlec nr 


BS 


g ny. 


'þ fleemed him moſt. The regſons why Corydon is pronoum- 


ed vigor, according to Ruæus and others, are, Cory- 


Priapus 3 Corydon is ſmooth, gentle and contented, 


—— * . * n * 
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IX will repeat the ſong of the ſhepherds 
cry © Damon and Alpheſibœus, whom the hei- 
s, Unmindful of tbeir paſture, did admire, at 


age ole verſes the lynxes ſtood amazed, and rivers - 


hugÞpt having changed their courſes. [i. e. they follow- 


ve - the poets, and fropt at the place where they ſtood. | 
yr us repear the ſong of Damon and Alphefiboeus. 


tile hou, [ great Pollio favour my attempt] whether 

du at preſent doſt paſs the rocks of wide Ti- 
Ules Rvus, or ſaileſt alongſt the coaſts of the Illyrian 
nus. Shall ever that day come, when J ſhall be 
ha-Jowed ro record thy deeds > Will ever that day 
hallſvn that I may diffuſe chro? all the world thy 
olf ſes, which alone deſerve the Sophoclean buſ- 

Þ! | Pollio was à writer of tragedy, to which this 


ne inen belonged, } I have begun, and my labours 
highÞ! end with rhee. Accept theſe verſes begun 
rm thy command, and ler this ivy creep round thy 


andpples amongſt thy triumphant laurels. The 
ſhade of night had ſcarce departed from the 
rhaſ} when rhe dew on the tender graſs is moſt 
romſteful to the cattle, Damon, leaning to a round 
e. Ie, thus began. W PER 
191111 


lon is generous and good-natured, 1hyrſits malicious: 
orydon invokes the chaſt Diana, Thyrſis the obſcene 


foros, gland nl ful mprecatinr ; 


D Daw. 


wood and murmuring pines; he always hears if 
loves of ſhepherds, and Pan, who firſt ſuffered nc 


vers hope for? Griffins ſhall now be marched wi 
| horſes; and in the next ſucceeding age timore 


new torches; thy bride is brought home to th der 
Bridegroom, ſtrew thy nuts; the evening - ſtar leaymbet 

Oeta fqr thy ſake. | 1. e. ſets in ti favours, becul ſing 
_ this ſlait is welcome to new-married perjons. | Mfeus 
pipe, begin With me Mænalian verſes. pe de 


DAM. Ariſe Lucifer, and uſhering in bring us 


fair day, while I complain, being deceived by th{yerſ 
N 


ill-requited love of Niſa, ſworn to be my wife, an 
dying addreſs the gods in the laſt hour of my Hop 
( tho' it hath availed me nothing by having tber 


my witneſſes.) My pipe, begin with me Mznali; 
Mænalus bath always both a hrill-ſoundi 
the reeds to be unemployed. My pipe, begin wit 


me Mznalian verſes. . | 
Niſa is given to Mopſus. What may not we! 


deers ſhall come to watering with dogs. Mopſus, q un 


O ſpouſe of a worthy man, while you diſpſ ver 
all others, and while you hate my pipe, my goal Let 
my rough eye-brows, and my long beard, nor i wo 


lieveſt chat any god regards the actions of mortaþe to 


My pipe, begin with me Mznalian verſes. aves. 
I ſaw thee gathering apples wer with dew, wiype, « 


you was little, with your mother, in our hedę Thi 


(J was your guide.) I juſt then began to advareſibe 
in my twelfth year. [Mi. Brinſiy explains alter}. e.: 
undecimo thus, the other, viz. the ſecond year fiat I 


eleven had even then talen me. I then began tOÞpbeſs, 


thirteen. years of age. | At this time J could roy Alp/ 
the render bougbs from the ground. How di ALp 


. look? How did I periſh > How did thar fatal und 


ror carry me aways [i. e. bow was I diſraſſt / 


1 1 

$ — love.] My pipe, begin with me Mænalian 
ver ies. | GIN | 
nl Now I know what love is. Iſmarus or Rho- 
Nope, or the Garamantes, who dwell on the ex- 
enkremities of the earth, bore him among bard rocks, 
ia boy not of our kind nor blood. My pipe, be- 
in with me Mznalian verſes, 5 

jun Cruel love taught the mother to embrue | pol- 
ö Il 
NC 
Wii 


bildren. Thou mother [viz. Medea] waſt like- 
ays cruel, Was the mother more cruz}, or that 
Dy more impious? Impious rhe boy, the mother 
el 
Wl 
Orc 
S, 
the 
eayfnber from their barks; and let the owls contend 
ecalh ſnging with ſwans. Let Tityrus become Or- 
Mheus ; Orpheus in the woods; Arion amongſt 
ie dolphins. My pipe, begin with me Mznali- 

JiſpÞh verſes. - . 9 ns 

goal Let all things be turned into deep ſea; farewel, 

or woods. I will throw myſelt headlong from 
ortaþe tower | top ] of yon aerial mountain into the 

aves. Take this laſt gift of a dying man. My 

, wipe, ceaſe now, ceaſe from Mænalian ſtrains. 

nedgl Thus Damon. Ye muſes, rehearſe what Al- 
dvaſpeſibœus anſwered ; we all cannot do all things. 

lter . e. without your aſſiſiance T the poet cannot equal 


erſes. | 
Now let even the wolf flee from rhe ſneep of his 
wn accord; hard oaks bear golden apples; the 


ar frat Damon ſung ; or, every one in his own way. 
m toſpheſibœus could not ſing as Damon did, nor Damon 


d rol Alphefbans.) | 
dig ALPH. Bring waters, and bind theſe alrars 


raft {ſtrongeſt } frankincenſe, that I may try to 
_ 38 turn 


* 


ue, or ſtain | her hands in the blood of her own 
ruel roo, My pipe, begin with me Mænalian 


der bloom with narciſſus; ramarisks {wear fat 


atal und with a ſoft filler, and burn fat vervain and 


5 
[ 
1 
* 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
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turn the brain of him I love. { of my husband, or, ¶ loy 
Y him I deſire for my bhnsband.\ with magick rites. My 

Nothing is wanting here but charms. My charms, I brir 
bring Daphnis home from the town, bring Daph- 7 
W | | 5 ago 
Charms can even draw down the moon from — 
| heaven : Circe transformed the companions of 
Ulyſſes with charms : the cold ſnake in the mea. 
dos is burnt with charms. My charms, bring 
Daphnis home from the town, bring Daphnis. 

Firſt, I bind theſe three liſts round thee, offipaiſ; 

three differing colours; thrice I lead thy imagen P. 
round theſe altars; the god loves odd numbers Horn 
My charms, bring Daphnis home from the rownlh 
bring Daphmis. S 

Amaryllis, knit three colours in three knots; 
Amaryllis, knit them preſently, and ſay, I ty 
the knors of Venus. My charms, bring Daphau 
home from the town, bring Daphnis. x 
As this clay doth harden, and this wax grow! 
_ ſoft by the ſame fire, ſo may Daphnis by my love. 
| i. e. ſo let him be hardned to others, and ſoft ring 
me. Sprinkle this cake, | /irew it about. Mola ſigni Bel 
ies a cake made of meal and ſalt.) and burn theſfaugh 
brittle þay-boughs with brimſtone. Cruel Daphqbbilſt 
nis burns me. And burn this laurel on DaphnisJuſpic 
[ 1. e. on his image; or perhaps it may fignify, urdfly}ay 
 Paphnim in hoc lauro, nagically burning DaphJr do 
is by burning his image. | My charms, bring Dapigeaſe, 
nis home from rhe town, bring Daphnis. by ch 

May ſuch love ſeize Daphnis, as when a heifet 

fatigued by ſeeking the bull chro? woods and bigy _ 
groves, loſt to herſelf, ¶ faint and undone,] ſhe lic 
down near the ſtream of a riyer on the green ſedg: 
nor minds to return late at night. | or, ta depat 
From the late night, as it were to avoid it.] May . 

0 5 on 


ES 29} 
love ſeize Daphnis, nor I rake care to cure him. 
My charms, bring Daphnis home from the town, 
bring Daphniss „ 1 
That faithleſs man left me theſe garments long 
ago, as dear pledges of bimſelf, which, O earth, 
| now commit to thee even beneath my rbreſho' 4. 
Theſe pawns owe Daphnis. i. e. They are bound 
to bring him back. | My charms, bring Daph- 
is home from the town, bring Daphnis. - 
Moeris himſelf gave me theſe herbs and theſe 
patſons culled an Pontus; very many uch grow 
n Pontus. By theſe I have oft ſeen Mozris tranſ- 
ormed into a wolf, and hide himſelf in woods, 
nd ghoſts: frequently to riſe out of the deepeſt 
raves, and him transfer ſown corns to different 
eds. My cbrarms, bring Daphnis home from 
be town, bring Daphnis. . 


1s] 
1 
and 8 
zem over thy head into rhe river; look not back. 
oWMVith theſe I will attack Daphnis; nought he re- 
Ove tards the gods, nought my charms. My charms, 
7 ringDaphnis home from the town, bring Daphnrs. ' 
gui Behold, the very aſhes of their own acco have 
heiSaughr hold of the altars wich trembling flames, 
aphꝗybilſt I delay to carry them hence. May riis be 
hnisquſpicious. I know not ſurely what ir is, and 
urqlylax barks in the entrance. May we balicve it? 
)aphye do they who love feign dreams to ther ſelves. 
apigcaſe, Daphnis comes from town, ccaic now, 
„n OCIT ET 
eifet lob; nd 
big 8 7 1 1 5 5 15 
ne. lic 50 46 
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fuck 
lov: 


Amaryllis, bring forth theſe aſhes and throw 


PAST ORAL IX. 
» Lycipas-and Motris. 


rher 
8 
Ind 


re fe 
7 3 J. 


ps elf 10!) cer 
1 A Lrelb As.. I | M. 
M OERIS, whether goeſt thou 2 Is ir to rownipng 
1 


OER. O Lycidas, we bave lived ſo long, thaihy n 
a ſtranger, Mhich e never feared, poſitflor of ourpſery 
little farm, ſhould ſay, Ye old fanmers, be goneſſe C 
theſe lands are mine. Now; we being overcome Ly 
and diſconſolate, ſince fortune turns all thing 


pſide down, fend; theſe kids (on which may hs di 
| oak ) to Hie mo 4603 wn tt ng 


LC. Why, ſure I heard that your Menalcaih 
had ſaved all, by his verſes, from that place wher 
the hills begin to leſſen, and ſloap from the top 
by an eaſy decliviiy, down to the water and thi 


| © IP 


broken tops of the old beech. 


Mok. Thou heardſt ir, and there was ſuch 4 Mo 
report; but, Lycidas, our verſes prevail as muc ./ zo 
among martial darts, as they ſay the doves ofnnin 
Cbaonia do when: the eagle comes. Bur unleſs ti; val 


unlucky crow bad. warned me from an holloyſg Gy 


pbolm, to pur an end to this new ſtrife at any rate in ri 


neither this thy Moeris, [or, thy Maris here,] noſere 1 
Menalcas himſelf; had been alive. Frious 
Luc. Alas! could ſuch a crime fall inro angale ] 
man's mind? [could any think to perpetrate ſuch Fes v 


x crime? ] Alas! was Menalcas, thy ſolace, almoſgd w 


| ſnarched away from us with thyſelt? Who ſhoulgLryc 
ſing of che nymphs > who ſtrew the ground witſÞne it 
pl:afaor flowers? or who cover the fountains wits, V 
à ſhade of green bougbs? or | who ſhould ſing mbe; 
theſe verſes which I ſilently ſtole from thee of * 1 


1 1 
ben you went to Amaryllis our delight > Tity - 


s, feed my goats till I return, the way is ſhort; 
Ind drive them to the water, Tiryrus, when they 
re ted; and while you drive them, beware leſt you 
eer the he-goar 3 he butts with bis horn. 

MokR. Yea, who ſhould ſing theſe which he 
ng to Varus, not as yet perfect, [i. e. wnrorred, 
t finiſped.] Varus, the ſinging ſwans ſhall raiſe 
y name aloft to the ſtars, if Mantua ſhall ſtill be 
Wſerved for us; Mantua, alas! too near miſera- 
de Cremona. 1 "4 08”, ö 
Tc. So may thy ſwarms fly from Cyrnean 
noWebs 3 ſo may thy kine well fed with trefoil flow- 
s diſtend their dugs. Begin, if thou haſt an 

Ping; the muſes have made me a poet too; 

lcagzve alſo verſes. The ſhepherds too call me a 
herSÞ:r, but I am nor ready to believe them; for I 
ropÞ not ſeem to indite as yet any thing worthy of 
_ thFarus or of Cinna's ear, but to gaggle Tikes a govſe 
Fong the runeful ſwans. | 99 1250 
ch} MoER. I do that indeed; | vis. I prepare. my- 
nuch 70 ing.] and, _ filenr, Lycidas, I am 

s Onning in my mind, if I could remember it; 'tis 

s th vulgar verſe. ¶ vi. that which he writes concern- 


N 


Von Galatea.] Come hither, Galatea. What ſpore . -. 
rate in the waves ? {| What delight can the ſea give? 14. 


| nogjcre is the purple ſpring 3 the earth pours forth 
Tirious flowers round the rivers. Here the- White 
anale] poplar bangs over the grotto, and limber 
ach pes wave gentle ſhades. Come bither, let the 
Imoſſpd waves beat rhe ſhores © © 
houlJLYC. What are thoſe which I heard rhee ſing 
witÞne in a clear night? [Mr. Brinſiy renders N 
s wilt, What ſayſt thou of thofe ſongs, &c.] Pfle- 
ſing kmber the tune, if 1 could recollect the words.. 
Wh „ 
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grape gathers its colour on warm hills. Dap 
nis, graft chy pear- trees; thy poſterity ſhall crq 
thy fruit. Age impaireth [fert for aufert] a 
things, even the mind itſelf. I remember, whe 
a boy, Ioften ſpent long days in ſinging. [conde 
longos ſoles, Zo hide or bury long ſums with ſinging 


now flee, Moeris. [i. e. I am bereft of my voice mu 
Wolves have ſeen Moeris firlt. | It was a notilf 


wot cry; but if the ſhepherd ſpied him firſt, the w 
was frighted and weakned. Whence aroſe the proven 
Lupus eſt in fabula ; when one comes in. of whiff 
me are diſcourfing,, we are ſilent. |] Bur MenalcF 


more; and now every ſea being calm is filent, a 
| behold all the blaſts of the murmuring winds haſpdus, 
fallen ¶ are huſped] on thy account; [| i. e. % Hur 


| 32 1 DEEDS: 
Mok. Daphms, why doſt thou admire [| 0 M 


ſerve ſo carefully |, the riſing of the antient fizng bal 
\Bepoid, rhe ſtar of Dionæan Cæſar hath ady; 
-Ce i. e. Fuly is begun; ] a ſtar by which th 


ſta ks rejoice in their grain, and under which t 


1. e. he ſung till the ſun was down.) Now I ba 
forgot ſo many verſes ; alſo my voice itſelf dot 


that if the wolf ſaw the fhepherd firſt, the voice of iſ 
latter was tuken away for the preſent, that he cou 


ſhall rehearſe oft enough theſe verſes to you. at g 
Luc. By long excuſes you whet my appetitet 


we may hear thee fing; ] beſides, from hence 1 
have but half way 20 Mantua, for the romb u 
Bianor begins to appear. Here, where ſhepher ea 
{trip plenty of leaves from their boughs, Mœiſamec 
let us ſing here. Here lay down thy Kids; yer Men 


| ſhall reach the town; or, if we fear leſt night of 


ther rain before we reach it, yet let us go ſingiſè ner 
conſtantly (our journey will hurt us leſs) that Wet 


go ſinging, I will caſe thee of this burden. 3 a 


More! 


F 1 
MorR. Boy, leave off talking, and ler us do 
hat we bave in hand. | er us mind our preſent 
/ineſs.] We will ſing verſes better when Menal- 
Ras himſelf ſhall arrive. 


6h 
ns 
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1 PASTORAL X. 

| GALLUS, 

* \ Rethuſa, grant me this laſt labour. | aid me 


do 1 finiſhing this my laſt Paſtoral.) A few ver- 


, Fours of Gallus, while the flar-noſed kids cro 

tender browze. We fing not to the deaf; 
ald groves anſwer all the ſounds. Ye nymphs, 
ar groves, what lawns detained you when Gal- 
periſhed by ſuch a love as was unworthy of 


ret : 
| for neither any of rhe tops of Parnaſſus, nor 


halpdus, nor Aonian Aganippe, ſtayed you. Even 
/] laurels, even the low ſhrubs, mourned for him. 


e vo piny Mznalus, and the ſtones of cold Ly- 


ib dus, wept over him lying beneath a deſart rock. 


her$KEWays the ſheep ſtand round him, nor are they 
| co; Famed of us. | they ſympathize with our woe. | 


7er u 


ingiſſe herdſman, and tardy neat- herds, and Menal- 


\ar wet, came to him from gathering winter- 
3 all ask, Whence this thy love? Apollo 
ozÞ* 5 he ſays, Gallus, Why art chou mad ? thy 


.& wirh thine, when thou ſhalr glide beneath Si- 
man waves. Begin, let us relate the ſollicitous 


avenly poet, bluſh not thou to tend cattle; even 
kr oF Adonis grazed ſheep along the rivers ſide. 


care, Lycoris, follows another, both thro? ſnows I de 
and rough camps. Silvanus alſo came with the ſc. 
rural honour of his head, i. e. eromned with off wi 
garland, which is his rural honour ] ſhaking flou- wi 
riſhing boughs and big lillies. | ferula ſigniſies fen- the 


nel.] Pan the god of Arcadia came, whom we 7a, 


ourſelves have ſeen red with the blood of elder-¶ ſha 
berries and yermilion. He fays, Shall rhere bel ket 
any end or meaſure > Love heeds nor ſuch grief an- 
end ſorrow. Cruel love is nor ſatisfied with tears, ſho 
nor graſs with ſtreams, nor bees with trifoil-flow-ſſ thi: 
ers, nor goats with browze. But he penſive ſays] goc 
yet, ye Arcadians ſhall fing theſe ears on-yourfl wo 
bills; ye Arcadians only skilled in ſong. O ho plc: 
ſoftly then ſhall my bones reſt, if your pipe ſhall ye 
record my loves in future times > O! I with 1 haq; nor 
been one of you, either a keeper of a flock, of Hel 

garherer of ripe grapes. i. e. a vine-dreſſer.] Sureſ ſno' 
whether Phyllis or Amyntas were my defire, off of x 
any other my love, (what then tho* Amyntas bf wht 

black, violers and hyacinths are black) he ſhoul Lo. 
repoſe himſelf with me amidſt the willows undeſ muſ 
the limber vine. Phyllis ſhould gather garlandſ theſ 
for me, and Amyntas ſing. Lycoris, here anf oſiei 
cool ſprings, here are ſoft meadows, here is to C 
groove; here I could conſume my very life wit hou! 
thee, Now frentick love derains me amidit dariſ the 
and enemies, under the arms of cruel Mars. Tholffaccs 
ah cruel! far from thy native country, (I wilſſbe n 
I could not believe it) alone, without me, dofJis n 
only ſee the Alpin ſnows, and the cold of th my 
Rhine. Ah! ler not the ſharp ice cut thy te. 
der feet. I'Il go and play, with the reed of a 5 
cilian ſhepherd, theſe ſongs which I have coi 
poſed in Chalcidian verſe. I am derermined r. 
ther to endure any pain in the woods, among t 


dei 


is to Gallus, the love of whom grows in me every 
hour, ſo much as the green alder ſpreads itſelf in 
the new ſpring. ¶ or, in the beginning of the ſpring, 


dens of wild beaſts, rather than this, and to in- 


{ſcribe my love on the render bark of trees; they 


will grow, and ſo my love ſhall grow. Mean- 
while Iwill view Mznalus joined in company with 
the woodland nymphs, [luſtrare /gnifies likewiſe to 


range over, ] or hunt the fierce boars. No froſts 


ſnall hinder me from ſurrounding Parthenian thic- 
kers with my dogs. Now methinks 1 go over rocks, 
and rhro? Hoy woods, I pleaſe my ſelf to 
ſhoor Cretian ſhafts from a Parthian bow, as if 
this were a medicine for my frentick pain, or that 
god Cupid could learn ro become gentle by rhe 


woes of mankind. And now the nymphs can 
Tf pleaſe me again no more, nor even my verſes; 


ye very woods, again, farewel. Our toils can- 


not change that god, altho' we ſhould drink of the 
Heber amidſt the colds, and endure the Sithonian 
ſnows of ſhowery winter; or ſhould tend the ſheep 
Jof che Erhiopians beneath the tropick of the Crab, 
J when the dying bark is ſcorched on the tall elm. 


Love conquers all, and we muſt yield ro love. Ye 
muſes, it ſhall now ſuffice that your poet has ſung 


theſe yerſes, while he ſar and wove a basket of {light 


oſiers. Yeſhall make theſe verſes moſt acceptable 


according to ſome.) Let us riſe, the ſhade uſes to 


i be noxious to ſuch who ſing ; the ſhade of juniper | 
Iis noxious ; the ſhade too hurts the fruit. Go, 


my fed goats, rhe evening comes, go home. 


THE 


| | 


HE FIRST 
| Book of Georgicks. 


& Ecznas, now I will begin to ſing what 
makes a plentiful crop; beneath what 
ſtars we ought to turn rhe earth, [1. e. 
| when to till the ground,] and to join 
vines to elms; hat the care of lowing herds, what 
culture is neceſſary for having cattle 3 and what 
experience for the frugal bees. O ye brighteſt lu- 
minaries of the world, who lead the year ſlidin 
thro? the sky, Bacchus and foſtering Ceres; it, 
by your 1ndulgence, the earth changed Chaonian 
maſt for nouriſhing corn, and mingled Acheloian 
ups with wine newly diſcovered : and ye Fauns, 
deities propitious to rural ſwains; ye Fauns and 
ſilvan nymphs, at once be favourably preſent; 1 
ling your gifts. And thou, Neptune, to whom the 
recent earth brcughr forth a ſprightly ſteed, when 
Utruck with thy great trident; and thou cultivater 


ſteers crop the fertile buſhes of Cea. Tegeæan 
Pan thyſelf protector of ſheep, if you have any 
are of your Mænalus, be favourably preſent, leav- 
Ing thy native grove, and the woods of Lycæus. 
And thou, Minerva, inventrix of the olive, and 
thou, boy, diſcoverer of the crooked plougb, and 
Silvanus bearing a render cypreſs rorn up from its 
Poors; and all ye gods and goddeſſes who employ 
F e 2 8 . your 


of rhe woods, for whom three hundred ſnow-white 
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© claws of Scorpio following next to her, is vaca 
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Greece admires the Elyſian fields, and Proſerp 
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is ſought back) give me an eaſy courſe, fayourr 


ſent uſe thyſelf to be inyoked by prayers. 
In the new ſpring, when the cold moiſt 


and the purrid glebe diſſolves by the weſtern win 


1 5 
your care to guard the A and who perpetuz 
the renewed fruits thereof by their different ſeed 
and who do pour down from heaven large ſhoy 
ers on theſe when ſown. And thou chiefly, Ci 
far, about whom it is uncertain at preſent HDi 
the determination of the gods ſhall be, i. e. hy 
they will determine thy ſtate,) whether thou ſhalff 
preſide over cities, or rather chuſe the care [e 

pire] of the ſpacious earth, and whether the hy 
globe ſhall receive thee as the donor of corns, a 
ſovereign of ſeaſons, ſurrounding [crowning] to 
head with thy morher's myttle ; or if thou ſh: 
come to them rhe god of the immenſe ſea, andi 
Farmers ſhall worſhip thy deity alone, and outme 
Thule ſerve thee, and Tethys buy thee for her { 
in law with zhe dowry of all her waves; or it j 
will add yourſelf a new, conſtellarion to the le 
months, where a ſpace berween Erigone, andt 


Burning Scorpio himſelf already contracts bis anſpnes 
for thee, and leaves more than his juſt propos har 
on of the Ry. Whatever thou fhalr be, (for dia. 
not hell hope to enjoy, thee for bes king, nor ur fl 
Jo dire a defire of empire enter thy mind, altiſ ſun 


doth not care to follow her mother by whom 

bold attempt, and pitying ſwains ignorant of thſt W 

Way, enter it alongſt with me, and even at p 

Li. e. the ſnow], melts upon the White mounraiy 

even then let my bull begin ro groan by the plou 
" 


preſſed deep in the earth, and my ſhare ro glitF 
being rubbed: by the furrow. Thar land 0 
_ 15 ee „ 25 eee = 0 
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mahmetimes hath this [EA ar length anſwers. 
«he hopes of the greedy hind, which hath twice felt 
Je ſun and twice the cold; immenſe haryeſts burſt 
Sis barns. But before we cut an unknown field 
Sith our coulter, let it be our cate firſt to learn 
e winds, the various temper. of: the sky, I cli- 
te,] and the proper culture and the nature of 
ils, and what each region can bear, and what: k 
Ich refuſes zo produce. Here corn, there grapes 
, afJow-more happily ; elſewhere the fruits of trees, 
g graſs unbidden, without manuring, ] do flou- 
ſhah. Don't you ſee how Tmolus ſends us ſaffron 
id (Fours, India ivory, the ſoft Sebæans their incenſe, 
made naked Chalybes iron, and Pontus beaver-ſtones 
er nich have an ill ſmell, Epirus the palms of Ele- 
if j@ mares. [i. e. theſe mares which gain in the o- 
fo pick conrſes.] Nature impoſed theſe laws and 
nd ifrnal conditions on ſundry places, immediately 
acaſhm that time | ever ſince] Deucalion firſt threw 
5 anhbnes behind him in the deſart world, whence men, 
pon hardy ſpecies, were born. Obſerve then, im- 
Ui ediately from the firſt months of the year, ler 
1or Hur ſtrong oxen turn up the rich ſoil, and let duſ- 
all ſummer bake with its matureſt ſuns the clods 
ſerpiſÞing expoſed to them; but if your land is not fer- 
om ſſe, it will ſuffice to fallow it with a thin furrow 
our ider Arcturus. in September or October.] There, 
of rhſ© weeds moleſt the ſturdy grain; ¶ there, i. e. 
at pllebe fertile ſoil;] here, {that is, in che barren lan] 
the little moiſture: deſert the barren ſand. 
1oiſtiÞu ſhall alſo permit the late-ſhorn fallows to reſt 
mcaiff} alternate years, and the field to harden with 
\ winfpls. [or what we call fog. This: is an excellent di- 
longron 3 another like this is, #0 begin to plow when 
glitt mole throws up mamy bills: Or, the ſeaſon 
[ ſeſſag changed, thou ſhalt fow there yellow 1 
oy | rom 
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from whence you have firſt removed rank pull: 


to give your dry ſoils a hearty fill of far dung, nor 


is an advantage] in the mean time by unplowed 


fields on fire, and to burn light ſtraw [ By zhis ] 
mean any graſs, herbs, or ſtalks of” ſprubs.] with 


my verſion betwixt incendere and urere, becanſe 10 
the unctuous juices evaporate, which is detrimental.) alk 
ſtrength and rich nouriſhment, or every vice ishq 
boiled out of it by the fire, and rhe uſeleſs juices. 


_ ſweat our ; or wherher the ſame bear opens newqe 
Ways, and relaxes the hidden pores, by which 
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with trembling pods, or the ſmall grain of verches, 
and the brittle ſtalks and ruſſling wood of bitter lu- 
pines ; for flax and oars burn rhe field, and pop. 

tes which occaſion oblivious ſleep. Yer the la. 
our is eaſy by alternate years; only diſdain not f! 


ro throw ſordid aſhes upon your impoveriſhed 
fields. So alſo the land doth reſt by change of 
grain, neither is there no advantage | i. e. here 
ground. Oft too it has been gainful to ſex barren — 
2 21 
ep 
g 1 


e { 
burn ground, ſo as to reduce it to white aſhes, cauſe. 


crackling flames; | I make a difference, you ſee, i 


Whether from rhence the earth receives ſecre eds 


moiſture may come to the new - ſprung ſtalks ; onfeeg; 
that it bardens more, and cloſes the gaping veing . 


leſt ſubril ſhowers ſhould enter in ſuch a quantity a 4, 
_ 70 do hurt, or the roo vehement force of rhe parct4,, v 
ing ſun, or the peircing cold of Boreas, ſhould diene 


ir. He like ways helps his tilth much, who breaks rg}, (t 
idle clods with rakes, and drags ofier-barrows a. 
Jongft it; nor doth yellow Ceres look in vain downf.y,; 
from the high heaven upon him; and on him hq; ,,; 


having turned over his plain and flat field, raiſegtful. 
the tumors of the fur ros high, Which after ward ulti 


be breaks throꝰ with his plough turned a- croſs, anc 
frequently exerciſes the earth, and commands i 
4 | | 18 Arabi 
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lle Yarable grounds. Ye vers pray for moiſt ſum- 
mers and fair winters. Corn is molt prolifick af 
u- ter winter's duſt, and the fields are fertile. Myſia 
P- boaſts herſelf ſo much in no culture, and Gargarus 
la- itſelf admires its own harveſts. What ſhall i ſay 
not pf him, who, having ſown ſeed, immediately pro: | 
nor Feeds to harrow his land, and cruſhes the clods of 
hedÞbarren earth; [ arena, ſand, becanſe ſand alone is 

oiſharren in the earth naturally ; ] then brings running 
here ſyater and ſequacious rills to his grain when ſown 
vedBind when the parched earth is burnt up, the herbs 
ren ithering, without delay entices Water [by mak- 
ns | trenches wherein it may run] from the brow of a 
vich ep mountain? it falling makes a hoarſe murmur- 
2 Ag found amongſt the ippery ſtones, and brings 
ſe tue ſcorched land to a due temperament with its 
ſeams. Whar ſhall I fay of him, who, leſt the 
tal. lx ſhould fall down by the weight of the ears, 
creſſeds cattle upon the luxuriant corn while in the 
ce Inder blade, when that which was ſown firtt be- 
uicegmes equal in height ro the furrows, and who 
 DeVEds off the water collected in a ſtank, [the /{ng- 
hic ing water,] from the earth which drinks it in 
5 Ofedily > Chiefly when ſwelling floods overflow 
Vell banks, in uncertain months, [i. e. in ſpring. 
t Y autumn,] and ſettle upon every field far and 
arch ur with ſlime wherewirh they cover them; from 
d dihence hollow dykes ſwear with repid moiſture. 
ks che t, (tho? the roil of men and oxen hath experienc- 
s a fall theſe ills in labouring the ground) beſides rhe 
dOVIFſchievons gooſe and Strymonian cranes, and en- 
1 Wie with its bitter roots, do harm, and the ſhade is 
raiſeſttul. Father Jove himſelf inclined that the way 
Wardfultivating ſhould not be eaſy; he firſt by art ſtir- 
'S Yup [plowed fields, and wherred the judgment of 
10s bl kind with cares, nor permitting his reign ro 
3ũ5 IE become 


berally, none compelling her. He added banefu 
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 thare, when now malt and cherries of the ſacre 


fields; the corns die, a prickly wood ſucceeds, an 


become unactive by « fupid lethargy. Before d 
Jove was king, no ploughmen ſubdued the ground; i 
nor was it lawful to ſet land- marks, or meaſure al 2 
field by placing a march. All things lay in com. 
mon, and the earth herſelf brought forth more li 


poiſon to black ſerpents, and commanded wolves tc 
prey, and the ſea to toſs, and (hook the honey from 
trees, and removed fire from human race, [i. e h. 
he concealed it in ſtones, which Prometheus 2 10 


ſtole, judging it neceſſary for man's uſe, ] and repreſſed o 


the wine running every where in ſtreams; tha O! 
practice or need might ſtrike out various arts graduſ o 
ally by ſtudy, and ſeek the blade of corn in furrowi 9! 
and ſtrike latent fire out of the veins of flimi a1 
Then rivers firſt felt hollowed alders; the ſail w 
then firſt gave numbers and names to the ſtar Y* 


calling them Pleiades, Hyades, and the bright 


Rear of Lycaon. Then it was invented to intangi * 
wild beaſts in toils, and deceive fowls with bird 7 


lime, and ſurround woods with hounds. Ong © 
now beats a broad river with a caſting-ner wady © 


ing deep; another drags wer twine along in tu be 
ſea. Then rigid iron and the plate of the gray N 
ing ſaw ; (for the firſt inhabitants of the earth diſ rl 


rive the ſplitting wood with wedges ) then vai fe 


ous arts enſued. Great toil and preſſing penuiiſ al 
in hard circumſtances, overcame all things. Cn 
res firſt taught mortals to till the earth with th 


woods were wanting, and Dodona denied food 
Immediarely labour is added to corn, that no! 
ous ruſt of mildews ſhould eat the ſtalks, and tb 
uſeleſs thiſtle ſhould rife with prickles in cor 


brambles, and the unlucky darnel and wild oa 
. ” ; domine 


eforel domineer thro' fat well-cultivated fields. Unleſs 
und; then you work the ground with aſſiduous rakes 
ure aff and barrows, and fright away the birds with noiſe, 
com. ¶ and lap the ſhades of the dusky field with a pruner, 
re lj and invoke heaven for rain with vows, alas! in vain 
nefulſf you ſhall behold che great ſtore of other men, and 
ves toll datisfy your hunger in woods by a ſhaken oak. 8 
from We muſt alſo tell What inſtruments are uſed by 
li. e hardy ruſticks, without which ſeeds could neither be 
ward fown nor riſe. Firſt the ſhare, and the heavy timber 
reſſedl of the crooked plough, and rhe flow-rolling wains 
_ thaffl of mother Ceres; fails and ſledges, and harrows 
rad of unweildy weight; the homely implements made 
-rowg of ofiers, the invention of Celeus, hurdles of the 
flinY arbute- tree, and the myſtick van of Bacchus; all 
ſail which, with long forerboughr being provided, 
ſtars you ſhall lay up, if glory deſervedly acquired of 
brigiſ the innocent country wait thee. | or, the coun- 
tangy #ry inhabited by the gods, or, the moſt happy com- 
bird zry.] In the firſt place, the elm bended with migh- 
Ong ty force in the Woods, is bowed in copſes, and re- 
t wad ceives the figure of the crooked plough, to this the 
in rh beam, eight feet in length, is joined; ar the extre- 
mity thereof two ears and broad dentals. Bur the 
< the light linden firſt and lofry beech are cut down 
for the yoke and rhe plough-ratl, which may turn 
nur about the wheels that fink deepelt behind 3 and 
Ce ſmoke tries the wood hung above the fire. I can 
ith ti recite many rules of the ancients to you, if you are 
ſacreſ not unwilling, and it be uneaſy to you to learn rhefe 
| food} mean cares. Chiefly your threſhing- floor is ro be 
t noni ſmoothed with a huge roller, and (wrought with 
nd ti your hand, | i. e. with the ſpade in your hand,] and 
cori conſolidared with binding chalk, leſt graſs ſpring 
ds, an up, or overcome with drought it cleave ; then va- 
1d cal rious peſts [ foes ] do hurr. Oft the little mouſe 
zmine} neſts under ground, and makes her Hs 5 | - 
"ind 
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blind moles digg their holes, and the toad is found 
in cayerns, and vaſt numbers of vermine which the 
earth produces; and the weaſel waſtes great heaps 


of corn, and the aunt fearing want in old age. Be- 


ſides, obſerve When many almonds clothe them- 


ſelves with flowers in the woods, and bend their 
fragrant bougbs; if fruit prevail, in like manner 


thy crop of corn will follow, and many ſheaves 


For the threſhing-floor will be brought in after 


great hear. But if the ſhade exceeds zhe blooms 


or fruit by luxuriance of leaves, | or, if the ſhade 


be thick, ] in vain thy floor [| zhy fail] ſhall beat 
ſtraw loaded with chaff. I indeed have ſeen ma- 
ny before they ſow medicare their ſeed, | feren- 


tes, /owers, becauſe ſeed ought to be ſteeped imme- 


anely before. ſowing, ] and ſprinkle it rhroughly 
With nitre and the black lees of oy], that the grain 


might be bigger in the fallacious ſhell And tho 
ſeed was moiſtened, being haſtily prepared over 


a gentle fire, I have ſeen that which they have 


taken long time in chuſing, and tried with much 
pains, yet degenerate, unleſs human induſtry year- 


y called the largeſt grain of every kind. Thus 


all things by the fates ſtill run to the worſe, and 

gradually decaying are carried backwards; juſt 
like him, who with great difficulty forces his 
boat againſt the oppoſing ſtream, if by chance 
be ſlacks his arms, the force of the current drives 
bim with headlong haſte down the impetuous ri- 


ver. Beſides, the ſtars of Arcturus, the days of 
the riſing of the Kids and bright Dragon, are as 


muck ro be obſerved by us, as by thoſe who, 


being bound homewards thro? tempeſtuous ſeas, 
do try the Helleſpont and ſtraits of oyſter- breeding 


Abidos. When Libra makes the hours of the day 
and night equal, and parts the globe betwixt ligbt 


ane 


ö 


; and darknefs, [this is the , equinox,] ye far- 


mers, work your bulls, ſow barley in the fields, 
eyen rowards rhe end of uncractable winter. Ir is 
alſo time to hide in furrows lint-ſeed and Cerealian 


poppies, and high time to ply the ploughs, while 
you may do ſo with a dry foil, while rains are 
uſpended. The ſeed-time for beans is in the 


Apring; then, Median flower, the crumbling fur- 


rows receive thee too, | Some render medica, clo- 
ver, others cinquefoil, and la lucern.] and the an- 
nual care of the millet comes. When the ſhin- 
ing bull opens the year with golden horns, and the 
Hog yielding to the backward ſtar | the ſpip] ſets. 
Bur if you labour the ground for a wheai-barveſt 
and robuſt grain, and you be intent upon the ears of 
Pread- corn alone, firſt let the morning Pleiades be 
Fid, (about the end of October,] and let the Gnoſ- 
ian bright Diadem depart jrom tbe ſun, be fore 


1 
5 


* 


Fou commit due ſeed to the ground, and haſten to 
4 ruſt rhe hope of the year to the unwilling earth. 
q properes, haſten. In England ſometimes I have 
uon wheat ſorn-in Auguſt.) Many have begun be- 
fore the ſetting of Maia, but the expected harveſt 
pas deceived them with empty ears. But if you 
ſow vetches and the vile pulſe, and do not deſpiſe 
She care of the Ægyptian lentil, Bootes falling 
downwards gives you ſigns nor obſcure. | Pliny gives 
$ threefold ſeed-time 5 the firſt iu December, the ſe- 
ond in Fanuary, the third in March.] Begin and 
roceed in ſowing to the middle froſts. [to the mid- 
le of winter.) For this purpoſe the golden ſun rules 
he globe meaſured our into ſeveral parts, thro? 
velve conſtellations of the world. Five zones poſ- 
ls rhe heavens, of which one is always red by the 
right ſun, and always torrid by his fire about it; 
o on the extremity of the globe, one on the * 
: 1 | and 
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and another on the right, are drawn congeale{ 


elevated globe riſes towards Scythia and Riphzy 


and when the orient ſun breathes on us early wit 


forehand zo know the approach of tempeſts in un 


fell the ſeaſoned pine in woods, Nor in vain d 


rent ſeaſons. If at any time the cold rain con 
to be provided which ſhould be baſtened till it 


hard point of bis blunt ſhare, he hollows trees ft 
boats, marks his ſheep, or meaſures his heaps 
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with green ice and black ſhowers. Betwixt these 
and the midſt rwo are given to weary mortal; 
by the munificence of the gods, and a way is cy 
croſs the limits of both, thro* which the order 0 
the ſigns might roll in an oblique courſe. As th; 


hills, ſo it is depreſſed inclining to rhe ſouth of A. 
friek. This pole to us is {till ſublime, bur black 
Styx and the infernal Manes ſee that beneath rhey 
feet. Here the huge Dragon with ſinuous fold 
glides around, and flows betwixt the two bears lik 
a river; the bears which dread ro tinge themſely 
in the waters of the ocean. There, as they {a 
uninterrupted night is always ſilent, and thick datk 
neſs brooding on all the ground, or the morning te 
Turns from us, and brings the day back zo that cling 


his panting ſteeds, there red Veſper lights the ſi 
when it is late. From hence we may learn b. 


certain ſeaſons; by theſe the time of reaping an 
ſowing, and when ris fit to beat the faithleſs { 
with oars, When to launch out armed fleets, ori! 


we carefully obſerve the riſings and ſettings of ti 
ſtars, and the year equally divided by four dift 


fines the farmer at home, there are many rhin 


sky grow ſerene, The ploughman ſharpens t 


corn; others point their ſtakes and double {pi 


forks, and prepare ofiers to bind the flexile vpe liqi 
Now alight basket is woven with rubean v 


ſ in 07 
rh ki : 
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ker; now dry your grain with fire; now grind 


permit to do ſome things even on holy-days. No 
eligion hath forbidden to drain your fields, to 
edge your corn, to lay ſnares for birds, to fire 
drambles, and to plunge your flock of bleating 
beep in healthful ſtreams. Oft the driver of the 
luggiſh aſs loads his ribs with oyl or vile ¶ cheap} 


lenred mill-ftone, or a maſs of black pitch from 
Bays lucky for work, ranged in a certain order. 
pere born; then the earth, by a horrible birth, 


rought forth Cœus, Japerus and cruel Typhoeus, 
noſe leagued brorhers ro overturn heaven. Thrice 


rack down the mountains, which they had piled 
p, with a thunder-bolr. Next to the tenth the ſe- 
enth is lucky, both to plant vines and to break 


inth is good for flight, | or, a journey, ] adverſe 
De riſing of the ſun. By night light [ dry ] ſtub- 


Je and parched meadows are mown better; mo- 
rate moiſture is never wanting in the nighr. 


inne watches late at the light of winter fires, and 


arpens torches with a ſharp knife. i. e. he 
lits wood for torches.) Meanwhile his ſpouſe, 
afing her redious toil with a ſong, whirls her 
Fhiſtling ſhurrle rhro? the web, or boils on the 


e liquor of the trembling caldron. [ 1, e. zhe trem- 
W's © boiling liquor in the caldrou.\) But yellow 


t with a marble ſtone. Juſtice and the laws 


pples, and returning home brings with him a 
he town. The moon herſelf hath given various 


bun the fifch; then pale Pluto and the furies 


hey eſſayed to heave Oſſa on Pelion, and to roll 
oody Olympus on Oſſa; thrice father Jove 


ew-yoked ſteers, and to add woot to webs. The 


theft. Many things ſucceed better in the cold 
tohr, or when the morning bedews the earth at 
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ſtraw, I have ſeen all the ſtruggling winds engage 


.. EE 
Iripe] corn is reaped in the heat of mid-day, and at 


the threſhing- floor beats our the ſcorched grain in vet) 
the hear of mid-day. Plow naked, ſow naked, driv 
the winter is lazy to the hind. | i. e. hey may in. win 


dulge themſelves in reſt and eaſe in the winter-ſeaſon; ¶ w 91 
the principal time for action is the ſummer, this be. ¶ unu 


ing the ſeaſon fit for fallowing, &c.] Labourers en- clou 
Joy their itore almoſt all the time of cold weather, liken 
and jovial when met they take care ro make mu- dusk 
tual feaſts; genial winter invites zo theſe, and re. and 


laxes their cares. As weather - beaten | or, laden N With 


veſſels when they have now touched their port, and I river 
the jolly ſailors have crowned their ſterns with ferm 
garlands. But yer then is the time to ſtrip maſt I bim. 


from oaks, and berries from laurels, and the olive, N ning 
and the ſpoils of bloody myrtles. Then 'tis time ¶ the 
ro ſer gins for cranes, and toils for ſtags, and io bum 


bunt the long- eared hare ; then tis time for rhee, N Vo 


whirling round the flaxen thongs of the Baleareau I thos, 
fling, to ſhoot the doe, while ſnow lies deep, au doub 
while rivers puſh down cakes of ice. {[rrudunr gla- Nn] 


ciem, put forth ice. I think this a more natural ſigni. this, 
| fication, and is favoured by Lauderdale, yet Dryden ther | 


and others ars for the former.) + what 
Why ſhould I treat of the tempeſts and ſtars of YE rind 


autumn, and What are to be provided by hinds, offeri 
ſvigilanda, what are to be watched, i. e. muſt be care · Nen tb 
Fully foreſeen, ſo that your work may be diſpatched in 


4 


time, that you may not be in danger,| when now the be I: 
day is ſhorter, and the heat is abared, or when 


| ſhowery ſpring haſtens to its period, when the ears Ne m 


of corn in the fields wave, trembling with the wind, Nees 


and when the milky grains ſwell on the green ſtalk. nd g 


Oft, when the farmer hath broughr rhe reaper roſÞvrice 


his yellow fields, and bound his ſhaves with brirt!: ty 


Pa — 


TH 8 499 J 
at onee, which tore up his full-eared corn by the 


very roots, toſſing ir in the air; thus a ſtorm would 
drive the ſtraw and light ſtuble with a dark whirl- 
wind. [i. e. a whirlwind accompanied with @ ſtornt 


which makes darkneſs. j Oft alſo immenſe con- 
tinued ſhowers of rain fall down from heaven, and 
clouds gathered from the ſea | ex alto may ſignify 
likeways in the heaven] brew the black ſtorm with 


| with vaſt rains the dykes are filled, the hollow 
i rivers ſwell with a 7oaring ſound, and the ocean 
1 WM ferments in the friths toſſed by the winds. Jupiter 
+ WE bimſelf amidſt the night of clouds throws light- 
„ning with his red right-hand, by which motion 


o bumble fear proſtrates the minds of men over the 


e, whole world. He ſtrikes with his flaming bolts A- 


.n Mrbos, Rhodope, or high Ceraunia. The winds re- 


double, the ſhowers are moſt thick; now the woods, 


a. Inow the ſhores roar by the great wind. Thou fearing 


j;. chis, obſerve the months and ſtars of heaven, whi- 


ther the cold planet of Saturn takes its courſe, and in 
what orbs of heaven the ſtar Cyllenius doth rove. 
Principally worſhip the gods, and bring annual 
offerings to' great Ceres, performing your rites up- 


i Nef winter, and the ſpring being now ſerene; then 
-he he lambs are far, and wines are moſt ſoft; | lu- 
gen Nou] then ſleep 1s ſweer, and ſhades are thick on 
ars de mountains. Let the ruſtick youth adore thee, 


nd, eres, to whom do thou mingle honey with milk 
ind gentle wines, and let the propitious victim go 
brice round the new - ſown grain, which victim] 


- 10 Train, 
rele Net all the choir and triumphing nieghbours attend, 
ape Ind invite Ceres beneath their roofs with a ſhour, 
A | G . nor 


dusky ſhowers. The lofty sky comes ruſhing down, 
and drowns the rich crop and labours of the oxen 3 


e the huge earth trembles, wild beaſts flee, and 


on the verdant graſs, at [towards] the latter end 
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nor let any put his ſickle 45 the ripe corn, till fro 
ſurrounding his remples with twiſted swigs of oak, 
he lead up uncouth dances, and ſing verſes in ho. Þ frot 
nour of Ceres. „ ; L fea 
That we may learn to fore now, by ſure prop. I ts « 
noſticks, rhe hears, rains, and winds which bring ing 
cold along with them, father Jove himſelf ordain. Þ thei 
ed what the monthly moon ſhould adviſe ; by what Þ bird 
ſign rhe ſouth-wind ſhould fall, and that the ſwains mea 
obſerving ſhould confine their cattle near their ſtalls, ¶ larg 
lor, Folds.) When winds are riſing, immediately the ders 
toſſing ſea begins to ſwell, or a dry noiſe to be 
heard in the high mountains, or ſhores reſounding 
at a great diſtance to be confuſed, and the mur. 
muring of the woods begins to be frequent; even 
then the waves with difficulty abſtain from tb 
crooked ſhips, when the ſwift-winged cormorant 
fly from the middle of the ſea, and ſend their cris 
to the ſhores; and when the ſea gulls ſport upon 
the ſand, and the heron deſerts her well-know 
fens, and flies | ſoars] above the high clouds. Ott 
too, when wind impends, you ſhall behold ſtars 
glide headlong from heaven, and long ſtreaks of fir 
behind ftream brightly thro' the ſhade of night Nai 
oft light chaff, and leaves fallen from trees, Whil 
round, or feathers play ſwiming on the water. Bu 
when lightnings flaſh from the quarter of fierce Bo-WWepe 
reas, and the houſe of Eurus and Zephyrus thunder ri 
i. e. when it thunders from eaſt or weſt, ] the whole 
country ſwims with full dirches, and every ma 
riner on the ſea furls his humid ſails. Rain nevi 
did hurt any unwarned ; either the aerial crang 
fly ir, when riſing from the loweſt vales 5 or tl 
beifer looking up ro the heaven ſnuffed up tb 
gales of wind in her broad noſtrils; or the prattlig 
ſwallow did fly frequently round the lakes } o 
Mn Ge es fe 
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frogs croak out their ancient plaints in mud. Oft 


the ant digging a narrow path carries her eggs 


from her ſecret cell, and the great bow drinks the 
ſea; [ 1. e. the rain-bow reaches the ſea with both of 
itz ends ;] and a flock of crows, returning from feed- 


ing in a great body, make a ruſſling noiſe with 


their thick wings. Now you may ſee various ſea- 
© birds, and theſe which range around the Aſian 


{© meadows, in their beloved lakes of Cayſter, toſs - 


large quantity of water in emulation on their ſnoul- 
ders; now thruſt their head againſt the waves; 
now run into the ſtream, and joyfully to clap 
their wings with an inclination of waſhing their 


geſtures by clapping, & c.] the unlucky raven in- 


along on dry fand ; nor are the damſels indeed ig- 
orant of the approach of ſtorms, who ſpin their 


on rasks at night, when they ſee the oil /purrer in their 
yu burning lamp, and putrid clots to grow together. 
WI Difecelis eſt ſententia.] 


Nor leſs may you foreſee after rain ſunny days 
and ſerene skies, and learn zo diſcry them by cer- 
pain ſigns; for neither then doth the light of the 
ars ſeem dim, | 1. e. they ſhine brillant,] nor the 
moon rife obnox1ous to her brother's beams, | 1. e. 
wepending upon. The meaning is, that ſhe riſes very 
right.) nor thin light fleeces of wooll [i. e. clouds] 
eem to be carried thro? the air. The halcyons, 


yarm fun along the ſhore; ſordid ſwine forget 


Its rather deſcend, and ly down upon the fields; 
d the owl, obſerving the ſetting of the ſun on a 
linfWity roof, dorh not * her late ſongs. | nequic- 
 oivam, Trappe renders it in vain, for this bird do- 
1) —_ 7 „ lights 


{plumes in vain; Igeſtire, zo rejoice and to make 


vites the rain with full throat, and fingle ſtalks 


Ned by Theris, do nor ſpread their wings to the 


MW cols unbundled ftraw with their ſnouts; bur 


. 
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toſſing ſea begins to ſwell, or a dry noiſe to be 


muring of the woods begins to be frequent; even 


- crooked ſhips, when the ſwift-winged cormorants 
fly from the middle of the ſea, and ſend their criss 


the ſand, and the heron deſerts her well-known 


too, when wind impends, you ſhall behold ſtar 


fly ir, when riſing from the loweſt vales 5 or th 
beifer looking up ro the heaven ſnuffed up tt 


{wallow did fly frequently round the lakes; 0 


4 . | 
nor ler any put his ſickle = rhe ripe corn, til} 
ſurrounding his remples with twiſted wigs of oak, 
he lead up uncouth dances, and ſing verſes in ho- fro: 
nour of Ceres. 7 : 


That we may learn to fore nom, by ſure prog. irs « 


noſticks, rhe heats, rains, and winds which bring ing 
cold along with them, father Jove himſelf ordain. WW thei 


ed what the monthly moon ſhould adviſe ; by what bird 


ſign the ſouth- w ind ſhould fall, and that the ſwains mea 


bbſerving ſhould confine their cattle near their ſtalls, N larg 


or, folds.) When winds are riſing, immediately the ders 


heard in the high mountains, or ſhores reſounding 
at a great diſtance ro be confuſed, and the mut 


then the waves with difficulty abſtain from the 


to the ſhores; and when the ſea gulls ſport npo 
fens, and flies [ſoars] above the high clouds. O. 


glide headlong from heaven, and long ſtreaks of fir 


behind ſtream brightly thro' the ſhade of night;|@al 
oft light chaff, and leaves fallen from trees, whitl 
round, or feathers play ſwiming on the water. Bu 


when lightnings flaſh from the quarter of fierce Bo-. 
Treas, and the houſe of Eurus and Zephyrus thunder . 
i. e. when it thunders from eaſt or weſt, ] the whole 
country ſwims with full dirches, and every ma. 
riner on the ſea furls his humid ſails. Rain nevi 
did hurt any unwarned ; either the aerial crang 


gales of wind in her broad noſtrils; or the prarrliry 


flog 


14 
the ant digging a narrow path carries her eggs 
from her ſecret cell, and the great bow drinks the 
ſea; [ 1. e. the rain -bom reaches the ſea with both of 
itz ends ;] and a flock of crows, returning from feed- 


their thick wings. Now you may ſee various ſea- 
t © birds, and theſe which range around the Aſian 


$ meadows, in their beloved lakes of Cayſter, roſs a a 


large quantity of water in emulation on their ſnoul- 
ders; now thruſt their head againſt the waves; 


x now run into the ſtream, and joyfully ro clap 
o Mtheir wings with an inclination of wathing their 
r- plumes in vain; Igeſtire, to rejoice and to make 
n {geſtures by clapping, &c.] the unlucky raven in- 
he vites the rain with full throat, and fingle ſtalks 
{along on dry ſand ; nor are the damſels indeed 1g- 


orant of the approach of ſtorms, who ſpin their 
tasks at night, when they ſee the oil ſputter in their 


uuf burning lamp, and putrid clots to grow together. 
Wi Difucelts eft ſententia.] © „„ 
aſs Nor leſs may you foreſee after rain ſunny days 


ars ſeem dim, | 1. e. they ſhine brillant,] nor the 
pending upon. The meaning is, that ſhe riſes very 


erm to be carried thro? the air. The halcyons, 
dyed by T heris, do not ſpread their wings to the 
farm ſun along the ſhore; ſordid ſwine forget 
0 toſs unbundled ſtraw with their ſnouts ; but 
iſts rather deſcend, and ly down upon the fields; 


ity roof, doth nor ſing her late ſongs. [ nequic- 
dam. Trappe renders it in vain, for this bird de- 
TE nies lights 


frogs croak out their ancient plaints in mud. Oft 


| ing in a great body, make a ruſſling noiſe with 


and ſerene skies, and learn zo diſcry them by cer- 
gain ſigns; for neither then doth the light of the 


moon riſe obnoxious to her brother's beams, | 1. e. 


right.) nor thin light fleeces of wooll [i. e. clouds] 


d the owl, W the ſetting of the ſun on a 
in 


= 
| 
| 
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kheir callow young and pleaſing neſts; not that 
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: [03 . 
tights in rain, and therefore makes a noiſe, by way fourt 
A becanfe fair weather will come for all and 
her hooting.] Niſus appears aloft in liquid air, and 
Scylla pays dear for his purple hair, Wherever ſh: Þ 
flying cuts the thin air with her wings, behold her 
Herce enemy Niſus vith a mighty noiſe purſucs 

thro' the air; wherever Niſus Whizzes in the air, ſhe 
_ ſwiftly flying cuts the fleeting sky. Beſides, rhe 
crows repeat thrice and four times their ſhrill notes 
with a compreſſed throat, and often in their high f 

neſts, joyful, I know not with what unuſual de- Þr 
lighr, chatter in company among the leaves; it de- ri 
lights them, the rains being now paſt, to reveiy a 1 


indeed I believe a divine ingeny is given to them, or 
a preſcience of events in fate greater than we have, 
bur, when the rempeſt and changeful winds and 
vapours of the sky have altered, and the air moi 
with the ſouth winds condenſes what was rare, ri 
and relaxes What was denſe, the ſpecies [ or pan. N 
raſius] of their minds are turned, and they nov | 
conceive various paſſions within their breaſts, dit-| 
ferent from zhoſe they felt when the wind diſper-· Is ret 
ſed rhe clouds; hence that concent of birds in for o 
the fields, and joy of beaſts, and crows exulring blue 
With their yoice, rt : 
Bur if you will obſerve the rapid ſun, and the ſhall 
moon's ſucceeding in order, the following day ſhall ne 
never deceive you, nor ſhall you be catched by the looſe 
| ſnares of a ſerene night. i. e. 4 flary clear nigh 
Pall not diſappoint your hopes.) When firſt the moon 
_ collects returning light, if ſhe include a dusky all 
within her obſcure horns, the greateſt rains im 
pend over land and ſea; bur if a virgin bluſh b: 
. diffuſed over her face, it ſhall be wind; gold! 


Phoebe always reddens with wind, But if, 10 0 
$0 | h 4 | = 
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RR 3 
fourth riſing, (for this ĩs the ſureſt ſign) ſhe be bright, 
and ſhall not make her courſe along the sky with 


ſucceed it, till the end of the month, ſhall be with - 
out winds and rain, and the preſerved mariners 
; ſhall pay their vows ro Glaucus, and Panope, 
and Melicerta the ſon of Inous. e 
* The ſun alſo, both when riſing and when he 
abſconds in the ſea, will give rokens; the ſureſt 
1 ſigns attend the ſun, both ſuch as he gives in the 


I - EW) 1 | 
morning, and when the ſtars riſe. When he va- 


Cries his riſing in the morning with ſports wrapped 
Ja in cloud, and retires with half his orb, ſuſpect 
t you ſhowers, for the ſourh-wind, fatal to trees, corn 
and flocks, forces his way from the deep. | or, 


„ ebreatens from above.] Or when, at dawn of day, 
d ſtraggling rays break forth among thick clouds; 
t Vor if the morning, leaving Tithonus's ſaffron bed, 


Criſes pale, then, alas! the leaves of the vine ſhall 
. ill defend the ripe grapes; then much drea:iful hail 


w {ſhall dance rattling on the roofs. It will be of 
{- greater importance to obſerve theſe ſigns when he 


r · Nis retiring, baving finiſhed his courſe in the heaven, 


in for oft we ſee various colours wander in his face; 
no {blue forerels rain, and the fiery colour winds, If 


ſpots begin to mingle with the glowing red, you 
bez ſnall ſee all things confuſed with wind and rain; 
all let none adviſe me that night to ſail the deep, or 
be looſe my cable from the ſhore, But if, when he 


both brings the day, and cloſes it after brought 
back, his globe be lucid, in vain you ſhall be a- 
aii fraid of ſtorms, and you ſhall behold rhe woods: 
ml wave with rhe clear north- wind. In fine, whar 


bche late evening brings from whence the wind drives 
den the dry clouds, what humid Auſter meditates, rhe 


re 


blunt horns, both that whole day and thoſe that 
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fun will give you ſigus thereof. Who dares call 
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mults to be 2 and treaſon and hidden 
Wars to be forming. He alſo pitying Rome at 
Cæſar's murder, covered his beamy head in ducky 


the ſun a liar? He alfo often declares ſecret tu. mpty 


iron clouds, | ferrugo, the ruſt iron, ] and that im. Ti 


pious age feared an eternal night. Ar that time 
the earth alſo, and the ſpacious ſeas, and obſcen: 


dogs, andill-preſaging birds gave portents. Hoy 
often have we beheld Ætna overflowing, having 
broke thro? her furnaces, rage with fire in the fields 
of the Cyclops, and roll along ſi them balls of flame 


and molten ſtones? Germany heard over all the 


Sky the clanking ſound of arms; the Alps did 
tremble with unuſual morions, 


Allo loud voices 
were commonly heard in ſilent groves, and ſpectre 
wondrous pale were ſeen in the twilight of the 


night, and beaſts did ſpeak ; prodigious to relate! 
the rivers ſtopt, the earth yawned, mourning ivory 


wept in temples, and braſs did ſwear, The Po, 
king of rivers, tearing up woods, {wept them a- 


way with its furious whirling inundation, and car- 


ried off cattle with their ſtalls thro? all the plains Wei 


Nor at that time did either the ill-boding fibres 


Ceaſe to appear in the entrails of victhims, making 2% Wt 7 


beholders ſad, or blood to flow from wells, or cities 
to reſound with wolves howling loudly by night. 


2 2 other time did more lightnings fall from 
e sky while ſerene, nor ever baleful comets blaze 


ſo thick. For this Phillippi ſaw the Roman troops 


twice engage with like arms; nor was it unwortby 
of the gods that Emathia, and the extended fields 


oO Hæmus, ſhould twice be fattened with our blood. 


Vea, and the time ſhall come, when in theſe re- 
gions the labouring peaſant, turning the ground 
with the crooked plough, ſhall find javelins con- 
ſumed with much ruſt, and ſhall beat uſeleſs In 
e — 60 


npty] belmers with his harrows, and admire huge 
zones digged from their graves. 

Ye home-born deities of mortal birth, both Ro- 
ulus and mother Veſta, who doſt guard Tuſcan 
Tiber and the Roman towers, at leſt do not hin- 


ye ſuffered enough [or, made ſufficient atonement] 
for the perjury of Trojan Laomedon. Long ſince, 
O Cæſar, the celeſtial court hath envied us thy 


de mortal triumphs; where right and wrong are 
he plended; ſo many wars over the world; ſuch va- 
«ious forms of vice; there is no due regard ſhewn 
eto tillage; fields lie uncultivated, the hinds being 


arried off for ſoldiers, and crooked ſcythes are 


hammered. into ſwords, Here Euphrares, there 
e! {Germany makes war; neighbouring cities, hay- 
ry Wong broken their mutual agreements, carry arms; 


mpious Mars rages over the whole world. ' As 
when four ſteeds ſtart from their barriers, they 


reins ſtiff to no purpoſe, is carried along, | For- 
red,] nor doth the chariot hear rhe reins. i. e. 
it is not in the power of the charioteer to check or 


curb theſe courſers.] 


\ 


Criticiſms, Obſervations and Reflections. 


Imprimis venerare deos. | 
Liber & alma Ceres, &c. — 
Et vos agreſtum praſentia numinn Paun, Oc. 
Tugue---Neptune.. Dique deæque onmes, 

Vere novo, gelidus, Oc. 3 
Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi taurus aratro. 


ger this youth to prop the ſinking age. Long ſince 


preſence, and repines that you are employed about 


ſcoure thro? the plain, the charioteer, holding the 
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5 E 
Alla ſeges demum votis reſpondet avurt 
Agricola, vis que ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit. 
Pingue ſolum primis extemplo a menſibus anni 
Fortes invertant tauri. „„ 
At ſi non fuerit tellus fecundu, ſub ipſum 
Arcturum tenui ſat erit ſuſpendere ſulco. 
Alternis idem tonſas. ceſſare novales, 
Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. 
Aut ibi flava ſeres mutato ſidere farra, | 
Unde prius lætum ſiliqua quaſſante legumen, Ox, 
Dirit enim lini campum ſeges, GMO. | 
Sed tamen alterms facilis labor; arida tantum 
We ſaturare ſimo pingui pudeat ſola. 
Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque imperat arusfl 
--- Cumuloſque ruit male pinguis areng, 
| Nudus ara, ſere nudus. 


If we be independent, we have no Reaſon to adi 
_ dreſs the ſupreme Being, that he may pour down 
bis Bleſſings on us; bur if we need his Aid, Favour 
and Aſſiſtance, why ought we not to ask them 
eſpecially conſidering that he commands us to do 
this, with a Promiſe of gracious Audience? 
Alexander the Great could conquer the whole 
World, yer he would have been greater indeed, 
if, by his own Power, he could have brought downf 
from heaven one ſmall drop of rain. What Reaſon 
then have we, filly Creatures, ro invoke him who 
is Almighty > The heathen Mariners cried every 
Man unto his God, tho? a Nonentity, while Fon 
was faſt aſleep. Shall rhe Ship - Maſter ſay to him, 
What meaneſt thou, O Sleeper > Ariſe, call upon 
thy God. Strange Stupidity in him, and as much 
8 = who neglect the Adoration of the only tru 


The 


f 
i 


The Prayer of E. is for Aid and Aſſiſt- 
ance, Safety, Protection and Happineſs. The 
Prayer of ſome Chriſtians is for Confuſion and 


od, and he will certainly add, without their 
Repentance, So it ſhall be. Shall Virgil call upon 


cording to our different Circumſtances, Needs 
ind Neceſſities, in our Addreſſes, fix our Eyes up- 
n each of the divine Perfections? If I defire 
ou to prepare for your Plough in your Cloſer, 
lon't take it amiſs; 1 follow my Author, Impri- 
is venerare deos. | 3 

We are directed by my Author to yoke our 
teers in the Beginning of the Year, in the Spring, 
r to delay till Autumn. Why ſuch different Di- 
tions 3 We ſee ſome Reaſon for this in what 


0%, 


ad- 


Wy F : ; 
zurumn. Ir is likewiſe plain, that the Soil, 


hich he enjoins us to break up in the Beginning 
f the Year, is a rich Soil, whereas that which 


re in its own Nature. Again, we ſee that 
irgil recommends Fallowing of Ground. This I 
nagine may be proven from the following Ex- 
eflion, viz. That Jand anſwers the Expectation of 
e Farmer, which hath twice felt the Sun, and twice 
Cold; and from his Advice to plow .a-crofs, as 
ſo to exerciſe or labour our Ground frequently, 
order to command ir. He likeways, in my 
pinion, judged Clays of all Kinds fir for the 
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di almoſt black, as the moſt fruitful, which I 
ckon to be black Clay; and notwithſtanding he 
ects frequent Culture, yer be ſuppoſes, that, 


The ter all, you may * Clods, which are to be 


Damnation. Tis true, the Amen is always left to 


11 his Gods and Goddeſſes, and ſhall not we, 


liaws his Advice, when he deſires us to plow in 


would have delayed till Autumn, is a Soil not 


ough. In his ſecond Georgick he commends a 


cruſhed, 
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cruſhed; and therefore, where theſe did ly after ſo 
much Labour, it was (we may conclude) {tiff Clay, 
From all I have ſaid, I think I may anſwer the 
above Queſtion by rhis following Rule, viz. That 
we ought roplow, for the firſt Time, (the Weather 
being good, I infer from nudus ara) either ſoon- 
er or later, according as our Soils are ſtiff, or light 
V SITS 
Virgil gives us two Rules to be obſerved by good 
Husbandmen, Reſt and Change of Crops. Some, 
by allowing our Fallows to reſt in alternate Fears, 
_ underſtand every other Year. This Opinon would 
have had a better Foundation, if my Author 
had uſed the ſingular Number, alterno anno. The 
Earl of Lauderdale, by alternis annis, ſeems to me 
rather to underſtand, that they ſhould be labour 
ed for ſome Number of Vears, and reſt ſome 
Vears. If any Soil be laboured more than five Years 
without Reſt, ir ought to be naturally very rich. 
If we plow our Ground without Intervals of 
Reſt, he plainly condemns, and that moſt juſtly, 
our Practice of ſowing Oats. The Meaning of 
: ſed tamen alternis facilis labor, ſeems to be, that 
allowing it to reſt, and Summer-Fallowing, make 
eaſy Work. In this Caſe he allows Oats to be 
| ſown, tho? they burn the Ground and conſume the 
unctuous Matter, provided that after them you 
dung your Ground. If the Soil be Sand, Gravel, 
or naturally dry, it is beſt to ſpread fat Dung up- 
on it, or naſty Aſhes, ſuch as theſe which are min 
vVvith human Urine and Ordurme. 
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THE SECOND 
Book of Georgichs. 


and rogerher with thee of woodland 
"= Adhrubs, and the progeny of the olive 
which grows {lowly. O Father Bacchus, be pre- 


thee, and the vintage foams in full veſſels. Father 


ked legs in new wine, having ſtript off your buſ- 


the banks of winding rivers, as the tender oſier and 
with its gray, leaf. Some riſe from ſeed thrown 
which being biggeſt in the wood puts forth its leaves 
cular by the Greeks. A thick grove ſprings from 


the little Parnaſs-born bay ſprouts up under the 


of woods, and ſhrubs, and ſacred groves, blooms. 
. | = There 


\ 
\ 


3 =» T Aus far of agriculture, and rhe celeſtial 
1 ſigns; now, Bacchus, I will ſing of thee, 


ſent with me. All here are full of thy gifts; the 
field laden with autumnal vines doth flouriſh for 


Bacchus, come hither, and tinge with me your na- 
Firſt of all nature doth vary in propagating 
trees; for ſome of them grow of their own accord, 
no man forcing them, and overſpread fields and 
the flexile broom, the poplar and the white willow 
into the ground, as the lofty cheſnut and the beech, 
in honour of Jupiter, and the oaks eſteemed ora- 


the roots of others, as the cherry and elm; alſo 


very broad ſhade of its mother. Nature at firſt 
appointed theſe three ways; by theſe every kind 


1 
There are other 4.6 which experience has 
found our by a tract of reaſoning. One ſlipping 


off ſhoors from the tender trunk of their mother, ſets 


them in furrows; another buries fibrous ſtocks in 
mold, and ſtandils ſplit in four, and ſtakes cut 
ſharp. Some other trees want to have the branches 
for propagation bended arch- ways, and the ſhoots 
living in their native mold. [i. e. the branches bended 
domn from the tree, and covered with earth, take a 
great number of roots, and ſend forth ſhoots, which 
branches being cut at about three inches diſtant, each 
ſhoot may be planted.) Others need no root, and the 
pruner doth not fear to plant a ſcion from the top 
of the bough, reſtoring it to the earth from which 
it originally came. Beſides (wondrous to relate!) 
new roots from the olive are emitted from the 
dry wood, the ſtock being ſplit in pieces; and we 
often ſee the grafts of one tree change to rhe bran- 
ches of another without any damage, and the 
pear - tree transformed into ingrafted apples, and 
the ſtony cornels bluſh with plumbs. Where- 
fore, ye ſwains, come and learn rhe proper cul- 
ture ot the different kinds, and make your wild 
fruits mild by cultivation. Let not your land ly 
idle or uſeleſs; it is delightful to plant Iſmarus 
with vines, and to clothe great Tiburnus with o- 
lives. And thou, O Mecænas, my glory, juſtly 
the greateſt part of my fame, be preſent, and ſhare 
with me my begun toil, and flying unfurl the ſails 
on the open main. I do not deſire to encompaſs 
all within my verſes, not rho? I had an hundred 
tongues, and as many mouths, and an iron voice. 
Be preſent, and coalt along the firſt ſhore ; the 
land is in our power. I ſhall not detain you here 
with fitttious yerſe, and winding mazes, or long 
ae Tt TITS ITT Tn On 
e "OY What 
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„What trees ſpontaneouſly ſpring up in the clear 
air are indeed barren, but riſe large and ſtrong, 
becauſe there is a natural vigour in the ſoil; yet 
if any ſhould even graft upon theſe, or tranſplant- 
ing ſer them in well-prepated trenches, they will 
pur off their ſavage nature, and by p27 eg cul- 
ture will readily follo whatever artificial rules 
you call them ro. Likeways theſe which ſprour 
BN the low roots will do the ſame, if 
they be diſpoſed. of [rranſplanted} in open fields. 
Now | 1. e. whilſt they grow at the root] the leaves 
and branches of their tall mother overſhadow them, 
and hinder them from bearing fruit while they 
grow. there, or burn them [i. e. kill them by with- 
holding moiſture] when they are bearing. I be tree 
which ſprings up from ſeed ſown grows ſlowly, to 
afford a thade to late poſterity, and the fruits de- 
generate loſing their former juices, | ellipſis, unleſs 
due care be taken of them} and the vine bears worth- 
d leis cluſtets a prey for birds. Labour indeed muſt 
ebe beſtowed on all of them; all muſt be thruſt in- 
11- to rrenches,s e ground] and are to be 
id ſubdued with much expences. Olives anſwer beſt 
ly I from trunks, vines by propagation, Paphian myr- 
rus tles from the ſolid ſtock ; hard hazels riſe from 
ſcions, and the tall aſh, and the ſhady tree [the pop- 
iar] of which Hercules's crown was made, and 
the oak of Dodonzan Jove. | i. e. ſacred to Fove 
in the foreſts. of Dodona.] Alſo the lofty palm ſhoots 
om theſe, and the fir that is to ſee the dangers of 
the ſea, But the prickly crab-rree is grafted with 
the twig of a filbert, [or, walnut tree,] and barren 
lanes have born huge apples; the beech has bloom- 
d with the white flower of the cheſnut, and the 
vild aſh with the flower of the pear, and ſwine 
ave cracked acorns under elms. Nor is the 
Ip e method 
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method of ingrafting and inoculating the ſame 
for where the gems bud from the middle bark, and 
burſt their tender coats, a narrow flirt is made in 

the knor itſelf; here they incloſe a bud from a 
alien tree, and teach it to incorporate with the 
moiſt rhind; or elſe the knotleſs trunks are cut 

over, and a way is cloyen with wedges [a clift 
is made] deep in the ſolid wood; then fruit- 
ful ſlips are ingrafted; nor is the time long till a 
large trees ſnoots up towards heaven with happy 
Laden] branches, and admires the new leaves and 
apples not her own. Beſides the kind is nor the 
ſame [there are ſeveral kinds] of the ſtrong elm, 
the willow, and the lote, and of the Idzan cypreſs; 
neither do rhe far olives grow of one ſhape, Or- 
chites produce round, Radii long, and Pauſia bit- 
ter berries; apples and the orchard of Alcinous dif- 
fer. Nor do the pearl, the bergamot, and weigh- 
ty warden pears grow from the ſame ſlip; nor do 
the ſame grapes hang on our trees which Lesbos 
crops from Methymnæan vines. There are Tha- 
ſian vines, and white Marcoriques ; theſe fit for a 
rich ſoil, rhoſe for a lighter; and the Pſythian 
beſt when dried, and the thin Lageos, which will 
try the feet at any time, and ty the tongue, the pur- 
ple and the rathripe grape. And with what verſe 
hall I fing your praiſes, ye Rhætian vines? ye muſt 
not therefore contend with Falernian cells. There 
are alſo Amminean vines, affording moſt during 
| ſtrong-bodied wines, ro which both Tmolus and e- 
ven king Phanzus gives the precedency; and the leſ- 
ſer Argitis, with which none can conrend, either 
in flowing ſo much, or in laſting for ſo many years 
Nor, Rhodian, can I paſs thee in ſilence, grarteful 
to the gods, and accepted by them in ſecond fervi 
ces; and thee, Bumaſtus, with huge ſwelhng grapes. 
1 Bumaſtus 


a pes. 


naſtus 


„ 
Pumaſius reſembling in ſize and ſhape the dugs of 
ow. Bur neither is there a number how many 
inds of them there are, or what are their names, 
or is it worth while to compriſe them in my verſe, 
y, to know their number] which whoever would 
now, the ſame man may as well be deſirous ro 
tn how many ſands are toſſed by Zephyr in the 
ibyan ſea, or to know how many Ionian waves 


oll ro the ſhore, when Eurus with more violence 
cars the ſhips. 


Nor can all ſoils bear every thing. Sallows 
row near rivers, alders in marſhy lakes, barren 
11d aſhes on rocky hills; the ſhores rejoice moſt 
myrtles; vines love open hillocks, eughs the 
he north and cold. Caſt your eyes on that part 


f the earth which 1s culrivared by the remoteſt in- 
abirants, the eaſtern habitations of the Arabians 


nd the painted Scythians. Countries are diſtin- 


iſhed by their trees. India alone bears black ebo- 
ys the Sabzans ſolely have frankincenſe. Why 
hould I name the balms ſwearing from the fra- 
rant wood, and the berries of the ever-green A- 
yptian thorn? Why ſhould I tell you of the 
roves of Ethiopia, white with ſoft wooll, and 
ow the Seres comb ſoft [| /e{ken] fleeces from 


aves ? or of theſe woods which India nearer ro 
he ſea produces, a tract in the extremity of the 
lobe, where no arrow can ſurmount by its 
ight the higheſt air of trees; [i. e. that part of the 
ir which is at the top of the trees, whereby is meant 
e tops themſelves ;) and yet that nation is not in- 
lperr in the uſe of the quiver. Media bears the 
art juice and laſting reliſh of the happy citron, 


ban which no antidote comes more preſent, and 
yes away black poiſon from the limbs, it at any 


me cruel ſtep-dames have poiſoned cups, and 
e 1 mixed 


mixed herbs and 1 ſpells. The tra 
itſelf is large and like a laurel, and would be ap; 
laurel if it did not diffuſe a different ſcent. Its 
leaves do not drop off | are not blown off | by amy 
wind; its bloſſom is moſt tenacious. The Meds; 
foment with this, and correct their breath and tain. 
ted mourhs, and cure wheezing old people. 
Bur neither Mediam woods, a moſt. plenteou 
land, [or fertile ſoil,] nor fair Ganges, and Hermus 
turbid with gold, can compare with the praiſe of 
Italy; nor Bactra, India, nor Panchaia far with 
incenſe- bearing ſands. No bulls breathing fire 
from their noſtrils have turned theſe tur fs, | i. e. 
have plowed Italy, | nor teeth of huge dragons 
are ſown ; nor doth a crop riſe rigid with helmet 
and ſpears of ſoldiers growing thick; bur heavy 
grain and the Maſſick juice of Bacchus abound in Ws 
her; olives and ſprightly herds hold poſſeſſion. W 
Here rhej war- horſe with a lofty port praunces in 
the field; there White flocks, and bulls the lar. 
geſt ſacrifice, oft plunged, Clitumnus, in thy ſa- 
cred ſtream, have led the Roman triumphs to the 
temples of the gods. Here is perperual ſpring, 
and ſummer in unuſual months; | 1. e. even in the Þ 
months of winter, which uſes not to happen in other 
countries ;)} the cattle teem twice, twice trees beat. 
their fruit; bur fell rygers are abſent, and the ſa- 
vage ſeed of lions; nor do poiſonous berbs de- 
ceive the wrerched gatherers; nor doth the ſcaly 
ſerpent trail his immenſe orb alongſt che ground, 
nor with ſuch a vaſt length, as in other countries, 
convolve himſelf into a ſpire. Add ſuch variety 
of famous cities, the labour of artificers, ſo many 
_ towns reared up by the hands of workmen from 
craggy rocks, | alias, rorn from quarries] and ri- 
vers gliding under ancient walls. Shall ] rehearſe 


the 


4 1 
tes che fea which waſhes it above and below, ſor 
» a itber ſide] or ſuch ſpacious lakes? thee, Larius, 
Its reateſt, and the Benacus ſwelling with billows, 
and the roaring noiſe of the ocean > Shall I praiſe 
<a {Wbyporrs, or men tion the mound added to the 


in-MLucrine bay, and the fea indignant | 1. e. tempeſ- 


vous and diſdainful, being ſput from thence] with a 


vhere the Tyrrhene ride is poured into the frith 
ff Avernus. This ſame happy region ſhews in her 
eins rivers of filver and braſs metal, and flows 


ick race of men, the Marſians and Sabellian youth, 
nd the Ligurian uſed to roi] 3 and Volſcians arm- 
d with piles; | iron headed darts 3] the Decii, Ma- 
1, and the great Camilli; the Scipio's bardy 1, 
nvicible] in war; and thee, moſt illuſtrous Cæſar, 


oaſts of Aſia, doſt avert the unwarlike Indians 
rom the Roman towers. Hail Saturnian foil ! 
rear patent of grain and men; [| heroes;] for thee I 
Indertake this 3 of ancient art and fame, 
enturing to diſcloſe the ſacred ſpring, and ſing 
Aſcræan verſe thro* Roman towns. | 


ius of foils; what is the ſtrength of each, what 
ts colour, and what js in its nature ſit for diffe- 
ent productions. Firſt, grounds which cannot be 
lily improven, and barren hillocks, where the 
Joice in Pallas's grove of long-lived olives. Ma- 
that which grows ſpontaneonſly will thrive extra- 


ks which grow in 1 Bur the earth which 


_ great ſound round the ſtructure where the 1 
vaters bellow loud, the ſea being driven back, and 
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opiouſly in gold. She has brought forth a war- 


yho at preſent, as a conqueror, in the moſt remote 


Now is the proper place | to treat ] the ge- 


arthy particles are thin, and pebles in buſhy fields, 
y wild olives riſing on the ſame mold ſhew this, 
ramarly after culture,] and fields ſtrewed with ber- 


is 


tyrocks, and draw fat ſlime; and that which ric. N ht 


Pell-fed i of Tarentum, and ſuch a plain as un- 
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is fat and fertile with ſweer natural moiſture, ang I gr 
producing many herbs and a fruitful field, ſuch or 
as we often uſe to ſee in a hollow vale ar zhe bot. Ge 
tom of a mountain, whither ſtreams run from lof. N th 


es to the ſouth, and feeds the fern deteſted by th. 
the crooked. plough; this field will produce to 
you berimes the ſtrongeſt vines flowing with much ſo 
wine; this is fruitful of the grape, and that li. by 
quor which we pour for libation from golden go. be. 
blers, when the far Tuſcan blows his ivory tube at the 
the alrars, and we offer 20 the gods reeking intraiii ex: 
n ?¼ꝝ˙². f 8 
But if herds be thy ſtudy more, and to breed 
calves or lambs, or goats which burn the field, (h 
 browzing thereon make it ſo bare that it appears as 
Fes ſeck for woods, and the diſtant fields of the 


bappy Mantua loſt, feeding white ſwans in thi 
graſſy ſtream. | 1. e. ſuch à field as Mincius divid- 
ed, by the graſſy ſtream where ſwans were fed.] Lim 
pid ſprings and graſſes are nor wanting there it 
flocks; and how much the herds crop in the long 
days, ſo much the cool dew reſtores in the ſhonff the 
night. The mold almoſt black, and that is ff], 
beneath the coulter when preſſed into it, and wholY ſoil 
earth crumbles, (for we imitate this by plough 
ing) is beſt for bread- corn. | The richeſt ſoil i 
blackiſh, mnclining to clay, eſpecially when deep; the f 
bers draw nowriſhment at a conſiderable diſtance 
and therefore, in chuſing the fineſt ſoil, we ought t 
conſider the nature of the ground below the reach | 
the plough.] From no other field you ſhall i 
more wains return home drawy by ſlow- pace 
bullocks; or that from which the angry ploug! 
men hath tranſported a wood, and overtun 
. | 1 | grobe 
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and groves which had ſtood idle for many years, and 


uch grubs the ancient habitations of birds with their 


bot. deepeſt roots; they fly into the air having left 


lof- their neſts; but the formerly uncultivated field 


riſ. chines, the ſhare being forced thro? it. For indeed 


by che hungry gravel of ſtecp ground will ſcarce ſup- 
: to ply the bees with dew, and the lowly caſſia; as al- 


uch ſo rhe rough crumbling pebles and chalk corroded 


li- by black ſnakes; they deny that any other ſoil 
90 bears ſuch agreeable food to ſerpents, or ſupplies 
them in ſuch winding lurking-places. That which 
exalts thin clouds and flying ſmoke, and imbibes 
moiſture, and ar pleaſure reſtores ir from itſelf, 
i. e. emits it,] and which always clothes itſelf 
with its own verdant graſs, nor hurts iron with ſalt 
ruſt or ſcurt ʒtbat ground will wreathe thy elms with 
fruitful vines, that yields oil in abundance; by cul- 
uvating thou ſhalt experience that ground both fit 
for cattle, and patient for the crooked ſhare. Such 
vi wealthy Capua rills, and the coaſts near Veſuvi- 
us, and the river Clanius nor favourable to the 


W the town itſelf.) 


WT foil. If you enquire Whether ir be rare or denſe, 
becauſe one fayours grain, the other wine; the 


place with your eyes, and order a pit to be ſunk 
deep in the ſolid ground; and next you ſhall reſtore 
all the earth ro the hole, and you ſhall level the 
ſurface of this mold with your feet. If this prove 
deficient rhe ſoil is thin, and ſhall prove fitter for 
cartle and generous vines; but if it denies that it 
can retire into its native manſion, and the mold 


waſted ground of Acerra. | 1. e. by inundations this 
river waſted the ground of this town, or deſiroyed 


Now I will cell you bow you may know every 


WM denſe corn, the rare wine; you ſhall firſt chuſe a 


W<xceed the trench being filled, the ſoil is thick; 0 
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pect ſtiff clods and tough, and break up your 
ground with ſturdy bullocks. But ſalt land, and 
what is called bitter, is unfavourablc to corns, (it 
neither becomes tame | or mellow] by plowing, 
nor preſerves the ſpecies of the grape, or the pro. 
per names of apples) | 1. e. both of theſe fruits liſ 
z heir taſle and kind] ſuch will give a proof | or, 
diſcovery] of itſelf. Take oſier baskets of twigs 
wrought thick, and ſtrainers of wine- preſſes; here 
{er that vicious ground and ſweer waters from the 
ſpring brimful in the veſſel be trodden; | or, preſ- 
fed ;} all rhe water will force its way, and big 
drops ooze betwixt the oſiers; the reliſh will make 
a ſure diſcovery, and the bitterneſs will writhe the 
ſmarring mourhs of them who taſte it. Likeways 
we thus learn to know what ground is fat; thi 
handled never crumbles, but while you hold it, i 
_ cleaves to your fingers like pitch. The moiſt nou- 
riſhes ranker graſs, itſelf is luxuriant beyond due 
meaſure. Ah! let not that prove roo fertile to me, 
nor ſhew itſelf too ſtrong by the firſt blade. Wha 
ſioil is heavy, and what light, (tho? paſſed in ſi 
lence) betrays itſelf by its own weight. Tis ob- 
vious to perceive by the eyes the black and ever 
other colour, bur it is difficult to diſcover the vi 
cCious cold. Vet pitch- trees ſometimes, and thq; 
the nocent eughs, or the black wy, diſcloſe fign 
of this ſoil. Having well conſidered theſe rules 
remember to dry your ground, and cut the big 
mountains with trenches, long before you plant tit 
fertile off-ſpring of the vine, and expoſe the clod 
ſupine to rhe north. The beſt manured molds at 
putrid earth, the winds and cold hoar- froſt mak 
it ſuch, and the robuſt delver turning over t 
earth forced thereby ro moulder. Bur theſe men who! 
no vigilance eſcapes, firſt chuſe plors of the ſaw 
e | Ces, gen 


genius; one, in which the firſt plants of trees ſpring] 
ing from the ſeed may be prepared | 1. e. a nurſerye 
tand another into which atrerwards they may b! 
„carried, being tranſplanted in order, | or, in roms, 
. 1{ the flips ſhould diſagree with the parent they 
ſe W have got in exchange on a ſudden. They like ways 
7, Winſcribe on their bark the ſite of the heaven, that, 
after the ſame manner every one ſtood on the ſame 
ref fide, as it ſuffered the ſouthern hears, and they ex- 
be poſed their backs to the northern pole, they may 
replant them. So much is it to be accuſtomed 70 
an) thing in tender years. [i. e. ſo great is the 
orce of cuſtom contracted in tender years.] 

Firſt enquire whether it be beſt ro ſer your vines 
on hills or a plain. It you meaſure out fields for 
this purpoſe in a fat valley, plant thick; the vine 
is not more barren in a thick- planted field. But if 
you mark out ground riſing in banks and ſloping i 
bills, plant them in order, and with equal care let | 
very interval be ſquared, your tendrils being pla- 
ed in ranks divided exactly. As often in a grear 
war, when a long legion diſplays its cohorrs, and 
Ithe ſquadrons ſtand in the wide plain, and the 
army is formed in lines, and all the earth fluctu- 
ates far and near with the glittering brazen ar- 
Sour, nor yet do they join their horrid battle, but 
ars doubtful roams about in the middle of arms; 1 
Per all your intervals be meaſured with equal ex- 179 
Actneſs of paths, [numerus fgnifies quantity as well | 
Ws number ; likeways order, regularity, exadtneſs.] not | 

only that the proſpe& may entertain your mind " 
WV hilt at leiſure, bur becauſe the earth will not 
ther ways ſupply equal ſtrength to all the plants, 

or can the branches extend them ſelves in the 
pen air. | WT 
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Perhaps you may ask what ought to be the 
depth of your trenches. I dare commit the vine 
even to a ſhallow furrow; a tree is planted much 
deeper in the ground, | Virgil here looks upon the 
vine only as a ſprub.] chiefly the Æſculus, [This may 
either be rendred the beech, or a tree like it with 
broad leaves, which bears acorns.) which, as far ax 
1t ſhoors throꝰ the fluid air with its head, ſo deep 
it tends to hell with its roots; therefore nor win. 
ter's rage, nor blaſts, nor rains tear it up; it ſtands 
unmoved, and rolling rhro* many years exceeds by be {ut 
its duration many ages of mortals; then ſtretching , to 
wide its ſturdy boughs and arms every where, it- able 
ſelf ſtanding in the middle ſuſtains a mighty ſhade. nd re 
Nor let your vineyards be turned I decime] to the HMthe 
ſetting ſun; nor plant the bazel among the vines; Nritb 
nor ſeek the topmoſt rwigs, or break the higbeſt Fo 
ſcions from the tree, (ſo much have they a love 5 
for the earth) nor hurt the progeny with a blunt-· e 
ed knife; nor mangle the ſtems of the wild olive; 
for oft fire falls from the hands of unwary ſwains, 
Which firſt lurking unperceived beneath the unctu- 
ous bark, invades the ſolid wood, and riſing fron 
thence to the high leaves makes a mighty noiſe in 
the air; then proceeding thro' the branches as 2 
conqueror, reigns in the high top, and involves the 
whole wood in flames, and thick with pirchy 
darkneſs, throws up a cloud to the sky ; chiefyfe W. 
if a tempeſt ſeizes rhe woods from the north, and ſouth 
the wind carrying it alongſt rolls the flames inbreat 
globes. When this happens, they can neither ſpringii ge 
again from the root, nor being lopped recover and belie\ 
become green a ſeeond time in the deep earth, like the n 
to whar they were formerly. The miſchievouiſ vnor 
wild olive remains alone with its bitter * Whore 
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1 
Let no counſellor, however wiſe, perſwade you 


o ſtir the earth when the north- wind breathes; 


gen winter ſhuts the veins of the ground wirh 
old, nor permirs (your flips being planted) rhe 
-0Zen root to take hold on the mold. The beſt ?ine 


vr the plantation of vineyards is, when in the 
urple ſpring the white bird [ fork] comes, [re- 
urus,] deteſted by long ſnakes, or in che firſt cool 
yeather of autumn, when the rapid ſun bath not as 
et touched the winter tropick with his ſteeds. Bur 


he ſummer is now paſt, The ſpring is moſt friend- 
y to the leaves of trees, the ſpring is moſt fayou- 
able ro the woods; the lands ſwell in the ſpring, 
ind require geared. Then almighty father 
Ether deſcends ifo the lap of his glad conſort 
vich fruitful ſhowers, [The air is ſhadowed forth 


by Fove and the earth by Juno, betwixt whom there 


5, as it were, @ kind of marriage repreſented by the 
ets ; upon the frudifying influences of the former, 


be fertility of the latter depends.) and this great 


parent mingled with her huge body nouriſhes all 


her young. Then the lowly ſhrubs reſound with 
melodious birds, and herds renew their loves at 
ſtared times; every field doth bring forth, and the 
earth opens her boſom to the tepid breezes of the 
zephyrs. Kindly moiſture abounds in all plants, 


and rhe herbs with ſafety dare truſt themſelves to 
new ſuns; nor doth the render vines fear riſing 
ſourh-winds, or a ſhower driven from heaven b 

great [boiſterous] northern winds ; bur it puts forth 
ts gems and unfurls all irs leaves. I ſhould not 
believe that other days ſhone ar the very original of 
the new-born world, or that they had a different 
tenor of the year; that time was ſpring ; the whole 
globe enjoyed the ſpring. And theeaſt-winds for- 

bore their wintry blaſts, when cattle firſt received 


the light, and the Los race of men- raiſed i; 
head from ftony ground, and ſavage beaſts wer, 
ſent into the foreſts, and ſtars to the heaven. No poles 
could things which are weak bear theſe extream, point 
if ſuch pauſe did nor interveen betwixt cold an learn 
hear, and the indulgence of heaven did receive thefſWfolloy 
earth under its protection. For what remains ;Wthe el 
whatever flips you plant over the fields, ſpreadiſſpen v 
far dung over them, [i. e. their roots. What years 
look upon to be the beſt method for planting, is fin raiſes 
to take virgin earth and mix it with fat dung, turn-Mooſe 
ing over this mixture at different times, till both ling k. 
incorporated; this may ly two years. The groundMo be 
having been trenched which you deſign to plant, diſWeaves 
a hole or pit, into which throw ſome of the abou 
_ compoſt, upon which plant your tree, ſpreading fatMiragg 
dung over its roots; I would not have fruit- treu 
planted deep, becauſe the beſt earth is near the ſur-Wiſe a 
Jace; in wet ſiiſf-clays, plant only fix inches deep Ming be 
lay two tiles, or three bricks, below the root of allWud e 
Jruit-trees, except pears, and cover, after the dung, Ny wt 
with the compoſt I mentioned.) and remember tering 
cover them with deep mold, and incloſe ſpungyWhe v. 
ſtones, or rugged ſhells, for betwixt them the rain ante 
will gently glide, and thin vapours deſcend, ande vi 
vour tendrils will riſe with vigour. There are 
ſome found of late, who preſs them with a ſtoneꝶhnd g 
above, and the weight of big porſheards ; this 
is a fence againſt immoderate ſhowers; this de- 
fends them when the ſcorching Dog - ſtar cleaves 
the ground gaping with drought. e 
_ Having ſer your plants, it remains to draw up 
the mold often to their roots, [capita, i. e. radices, 
becauſe the root takes its nouriſhment as with a mouth, 
and oft to wield rhe irony two-forked how, 0! 
to work the ground with the ſhare impreſſed, _ 


to W 
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to wheel the ſtruggling ſteers even betwixt your 
vines; then to join to them ſlender canes, and 
poles of pruned rods, and afhen ſtakes, and two- 
pointed forks, by the ſtrength of which they may 
Jearn to creep upwards, and brave the winds, and 
follow the large ſpreading boughs in the top of 
me elm. But when their infant age begins to ris 
pen with new leaves, you muſt ſpare their tender 
years; and while the twig ſpringing with vigour 
aiſes itſelf towards the skies, diffuſing itſelf with 
Jooſe reins in the air, as yet the edge of the prun- 
ing knife is nor yer to be tried, bur the leaves are 
o be pluckr off by crooking your fingers and the 
eaves cull'd berwixt each other. Bur when their 
oots being firm, having claſped the elms, they 
raggle, then prune their branches; then lop their 
ums betore they dread the ſteel ; but now exer- 
iſe a more ſevere command, and check their flow- 
ng boughs. Dead hedges are alſo to be woven, 
nd every kind of cattle is to be kept back, chief- 
y when the leaf is tender, and not inured to ſuf- 
ering; which leaves, beſides ſevere winters, and 
he vehement hear of the ſun, wild buffaloes and 
yanton goats | or, goats perſecuring and vexing 
and Whe vines; or, ſequaces may ſignify, following one an- 
areſther as ſheep and goats do] daily hurt. Sheep 
one?FWnd greedy hiefers feed upon them; nor doth the 
vinter tiff with hoar-froſt, or the vehement hear 
-Wcating upon the parched rocks, prove ſo noxious 
VSM theſe herds do, and rhe venom of their bard 
eth ſcar rhe indented | or, corroded} ſtocks. For 
o other crime the he- goat is flain | ſacrificed) to 
dacchus on all his altars, and ancient plays ap- 
dear upon the theatre, and the Athenians propo- 
ed prizes for theſe plays around the big villages 
nd croſs ways, and jovial over their cups leaps 


* Over 


2ͤͥͤͥ;¹: H ͤů 
_ over greaſy bottles [made of greaſy hides} in the ſo 
meadows. The Roman colony ſprung from Troy, 


like ways play in rude verſes and unbounded laugh. 
ter, and put on horrible vizards of hollow bark; 


of trees, and invoke thee, Bacchus, in joyous 
_ ſongs, and hang thy little ſoft [o, effeminate] i. 


mages on a tall pine. To rhee, [i. e. i Honour 


of thee,] from hence, every vineyard ripens with 


much fruit, and the hollow valleys and the ſhady 


grooves; and what fide ſoever the god turns hi 


honeſt face ro, they are filled with grapes. Where. 
fore we will ſing due praiſe ro Bacchus with a na. 


tive ſong, and bring chargers and cakes; and: 


ſacred goat led by the horn ſhall ſtand before thy 


OY altar, and we*l] roaſt his far entrails on hazel ſpits 


| There isalfo another toil in drefling vines, which 
never can be exhauſted; | finiſped;] for the who 
ſoil muſt be trenched every year thrice or four times 
and the clods are to be broken daily by turning 


your twibils, and the whole grove [vineyard] is u 


be eaſed of luxuriant leaves. The farmers paſt 1; 


bour returns in a circle, and the year rolls within 


itſelf by the ſame ways; and then at length whe 
the vine hath ſhed its late leaves, and the cold north 
wind hath {tripped the groves of their honour, eve 
chen the diligent ruſtick extends his cares to the en 


| ſuing year, and perſecures the naked vine with ti 
Crooked knife of Saturn lopping it, and forms it by 


pruning. Be firſt in digging your ground ; be fir 


in burning rhe ſprays cur off [on, carried away, 1.t 


carried home] and firſt return your poles into yo 


Houſe ; but reap thy vintage laſt. Twice the ſhade in 


vades the vine, | 1. e. the luxuriant leaves,) rwid 
weeds overſhade the vines, and thorns growl 
thick ; hard labour both. Praiſe greag farms, ci 
tivate a ſmall one, Beſides, rhe unpruned * 

EY oll 


banks of rivers, are cut for vine-props, and the care 


vines are tied; now the vines lay aſide the hook ; 
[ This is a poetical idiom, ſignifying that they do all 
require the pruning-book.) the weary dreſſer doth 
pow rejoice that he hath reached his outmoſt ranks 
er the mold is to be ſtirred, and the duſt to be 
raiſed by breaking the clods, and the air feared for 


her hand, no culture is [needful | ro the olives, nor 


eethed racks, when once they are faſtened in the 
ground, and have been ſeaſoned by the air. The 
arth itſelf ſupplies moiſture to the plants, when 
urned up by the crooked ſhare, and ripe fruit 
vich the plough. i. e. almoſt as ſoon as you have 


ount nourith the tar olive grateful for peace. [i. e. 
n agreeable fign of peace.| Apple- trees alſo, when 
rſt they feel their trunks ſtrong, and have receiv- 
d their proper vigour, ſhoor on a ſudden to the 


or leſs mean while is every grove loaded with 
ruit, and the uncultivated haunts of birds glow 
with red berries. Shrubs are ſtript of their leaves, 
Wall trees furniſh rorches, and nocturnal fires are 
ed with fuel and afford lighr. And do men 
loubr ro ſow, lor, ſet,] and imploy care > Why 
ould I name greater trees? even the ſallows and 
be lowly broom either afford browze to cattle, 


oney-food for bees. And it is pleaſant to be- 
01d Cyrorus weaving with box, and the groves 
f Narycian pines; it ts agreeable to fee fields 


Care 5 


bolm in the wood, and reeds which grow on the 


of the wild fallow doth employ us. Now the 


he ripe grapes. [i. e. bad weather, &c.] On the o- 
do they expect the crooked pruning-hook and ſnarp- 


done plowing, you gather the fruits.] On this ac- 


ars by their own ſtrength, nor wanting our help, 


r a ſhade to ſhepherds, and a hedge for corns, and 


yhich are not obnoxious to mens rakes, or any 


- gnorant of fraud,] abounding in various kinds of 
k,FMiches; eaſe in large farms, groves, and living 
Makes, cool valleys, Ffrigida Tempe, ſpecies pro ge- 
or Here; many received their name from this pleaſant 
ins Whalley which lay in Theſſaly. Thus Ovid hath Heloria 
nd Tempe, Statins Theumeſia Tempe in Boetia.] low- 
in ng of their cattle, and ſweet ſleep beneath the ſhades 
ble trees, are not wanting. Woods are there, and 
rz ens of beaſts, and youth patient of labour, inur- 
Tedd to little fare, the rites of the gods and holy ſires; 
65, Wiſtice lea: ing the world made the laſt prints of her 
in. Nteps among them. In rhe firſt place, | proncipally 
by pray] that the muſes, dear ſto me above all, 
or- Nhoſe ſacred things I bear, | 1. e. whoſe preeft I 
den,] ſtruck with ſtrong paſſion for them, may ac- 
on-eprt of me; and that they may ſhew me the roads 
s oli heaven and morions of rhe ſtars, rhe various de- 
zey ects | i. e. eclipſes] of the ſun, and labours of the 
u:)-hoon; what ſhakes the earth, | 1. e. cauſes earth 
andſluokes,] by what impulſe the ſea ſwells high hav- 
g broken its dams, and again ebbs into itſelf; 
ains hy che winter ſuns make ſuch haſte to tinge 
 rheſemſelyes in the ocean, and what delay retards 
e ſluggiſh nights. But if the cold blood about 


red iy heart hinder me, that I cannot be able to ap- 
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roach theſe parts of nature, may the rural fields, and 
teams gliding along the valleys, delight me. May 
inglorious | without aſpiring to any other glory] 
ve woods and rivers. O where are the plains, Sper- 
eus and Taygetus, frequented by raging Baccha- 
alian virgins ! O who will place me in the cool val- 


branches! Happy is the man who could know 
e cauſes of things, and hath caſt all fears, and 
exorable fate, and the noiſe of greedy Acheron, 
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ys of Hæmus, and cover me with a great ſhade 


neath his feet. And happy too is he who . 
i 
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brethren, or Dacians deſcending from the Danub 
leagued in arms, nor Roman affairs, and king 


The willing ground doth bear of its own aecord 


bowls enchaſed with gems, | and ſleep in Tyrian pur 


| hoarded gold. That man doats with fondue; 
| ſtruck with rhe applauſes of the bar, [or, with ad 


of the people and fathers (for it is doubled) i 


the theatre ſeizes this man ſer agape. Some recoict 
when beſmeared with the blood of their brothers 


Crooked plough ; from hence is his annual labour 


the rural gods Pan and old Sylvanus, and the f 
ter nymphs; the faſces [ i. e. he honours] of th 
PROP, and the purple of kings have nor moy 


im, nor hatred diſturbing [or, tormenting] faithle 
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doms which muſt come to ruin; neither hath h 
been grieved, either whilſt commiſerating the poor 
In ſome country places there is ſuch plenty of all nec: 
faries of life, that they ſupply their neighbours ſo thi 
they are not the objecis of pity.] or doth he envy th 
rich. He gathers the fruits which the trees, whid 


nor doth he ſee hard laws and the confuſed bar, o 
the records of the people. i. e. the publick re 
cords.] Some vex the unknown ſeas with oars, ani 
ruſh to arms, invade the earth and palaces of king 
One with ruin attacks a city, and their miſerab 
houſhold- gods, that he may drink in gems, [ i, e 


ple. Another buries wealch, and broods oye! 


miration of the oratory thereof, ] the applauſe bot 


and change their houſes and ſweet dwellings fot 
exile, and ſeek a country lying under another {un 
Iclimate.] The farmer turns up the earth with hi 


hence he ſuſtains his country and his little children 


and herds of oxen, and deſerving ſteers. Nor p..: 
- Ci. 
there any pauſe, bur the year either abounds wil | 
fruit, or the increaſe of cattle, or ſheaves of cor! 
and loads the furrows with its yearly returns, auf fe,, 


ikly home ſatisfied with maſt ; [ læti includes 
iskly and ſaticſied;] the woods yield crabs; au- 
mn reſigns its various product, and the pleaſant 


Jean while ſweer babes hang about the mouths of 
cir parents; the chaſte family preſerves modeſty; 
e kine yield their dugs diſtended with milk, and 
Wc far kids in the rank graſs puſh among them- 
Wives wich butting horns. Himſelf keeps religi- 
ſly feſtival days, and ſtretched upon the graſs 
here there is a fire in the middle, and his neigh- 
ours crown the bowls, pouring forth wine he calls 
tee, Bacchus, and propoſes to the herdſmen march- 
of the ſwift [ flying] ſpear againſt an elm, and 


us and his brother ; thus brave Erruria grew, and 


ie world, and alone incloſed ſeven hills with her 
alls. Saturn alſo lived thus in the golden age up- 
n the earth, before the empire of the Cretian king, 
Ind before impious nations fed on flain oxen, nor 
nortals yet had heard that trumpets were blown, 
Ir ſwords made a ſound when laid, in order to be 
rged, on hard anvils. But we have finiſhed our 


yoke rhe ſmoking necks of the horſes. 


—_ — 


* Criticyſms, Obſervations and Reflections. 


- buc ſunmnis liquuntur rupibus ainnes, 
: Gelicemque trahunt limum, 
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uhercomes the barns. Winter comes on, Sicyoni- 
W olive is ſqueezed by the oil-mill. Swine return 


ape is ripened on high rocks expoſed to the ſun. 


ares their robuſt bodies for their ruſtick wreſtling. 
he antient Sabines of old led this life. This Re- 


us Rome was made the moſt glorious city in 


xreer of immenſe bounds, and now it is time to 


Nath 
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„ | 
Nam jejuna quidem clivoſi glarea ruris 

Nix bumiles apibus caſias roremque miniſtrant; 
Et tophus ſcaber, &c. 
Quæque ſuo viridi ſemper ſe gramine veſtit, &. 

. lam experiere colendo, 1 
Et facilem pecori, & patientem vomeris unci. 
Sed picis in morem ad digitos lentiſcit habends, 


We muſt nor think that Virgil ought to be u 
derſtood ſo as that Rivers (according to the com 
mon Acceptation of the Word) run from t- 
Tops of Mountains. The Verb /iguuntur ſhews ti 
nor to be his Meaning. Rivers run at the Bo 

tom; theſe may be ſaid to melt from the Tops of 
Rocks, becauſe they are fed by the Snows whid 

melt from them, and by the Rain which fin 

.down fo ſlowly, as if it melted. On the ſides off 
Hills, and in Valleys below tbem, there are fertil 

| Soils, where no Current is diſcernible. - 

It is of great Conſequence to the Farmer, 1 

know what Soils are naturally firreſt for Com 
and what for Paſturage. The Direction abo 
making the Pit is plain. Virgil tells us, that thi 

beſt Soil for Grain is that which is almoſt black 
if altogether, it is naturally unfit, ſuch as Mos 
Almoſt, i. e. it muſt be black Clay of a putrid Na 
ture; a Soil which eaſily abſorbs and emits Raino 
Moiſture; it muſt be denſe, not rare, ſuch as, wht 
bandled, ſticks ro your Fingers. By all which i 
is plain to me, that he eſteemed Clays as molt f 
for Grain. The Truth is, we reap what vi 

_ call rhe trueſt Boll, and beſt of Grain, fron 

_ Clays. If rheſe ly ar the Bottoms of Hills, th 
are undoubtedly richer than in other Places. 1 

Soil is rich, which clothes itſelf always with ve 

dant Graſs. This is a ſure Sign that there 


„ 

trength in it, when its Graſs is green when the 
olour of other Graſſes fade. I look upon a Soil 
be good, it drained and culrivated, which bears 


; e call Bent. The Vice is, roo much Moiſture: 
. this Soil be drained, it is always good for Paſ- 
te; and it may be profitable ſometimes to rake 
orn-Crops off it after Reſt, even tho* it may 
> rare or thin: But if it be Clay, you may ex- 

an extraordinary Increaſe. But, alas! ſays 
e, my Soil is Sand and Gravel; in a Drought 1 
we neither Graſs nor Corn. If your Ground lies 
ep, feed Goats and Sheep upon ir; if plain; 
Compoſt of Clay, Cows Dung and Lime, will 
zuſe it anſwer your Wiſhes, either in Graſs or 
orn. I knew one who never miſſed, by this Me- 


ſe ſo high by the Moiſture of the Spring, that it 
tended itſelf afterwardds. 


. THE 


ng Graſs, even of a dusky Colour, frequently 
diſh at the Top, and ſomerimes yellowiſh, which 


od, an extraordinary Crop of Whear on theſe 
ils, even in dry Summers, becauſe the Wheat 


1 8.1 
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THE THIKD 

Book of Georgicks. 
W ET us likeways ſing thee, great Pales, ar 
|  _ thee ſhepherd famous from Amphryſi 


and you woods and rivers of Lyczus. / 
other themes that could entertain it 


minds are already publiſhed. Who does nor kn 


dire Euryſtheus, or the altars of infamous Buſtiri 


| To whom has not the boy Hylas been deſcribWt 


and Latonian Delos and Hyppodame, and Pelop 
an excellent horſeman, remarkable for bis ivo 


ſhoulder. A way is to be tried, whereby I mi 
be able to raiſe myſelf from the earth, and as 


conqueror be praiſed by the mouths of all men. 
firſt returning from the top of Helicon, if I li 


will bring the muſes with me from thence inton 


own country. I firſt will bring back rhe Idum 
an palms to thee, Mantua; and build a remple( 


_- marble on a green field near the water, where i 


your river Mincius wanders with flow wind 
reams, and fringes its banks with ſlender reed 


Cæſar ſhall be in rhe middle, and ſhall poſieſs i 
_ temple. I a conqueror, conſpicuous in Tyrian pu 
Plz, will drive a hundred chariots each drawn 


four horſes near the river. All Greece leaving 
pheus, and the greve of Molorcus, [i. e. zhe oh 
pick and Nemean games, ] ſhall contend in rac: 

and with the ceſt made of raw leather to * 


leſs 
enga 


myſelf, having my head adorned with leaves of 
lives artfully ſnorn, will bring offerings. Juſt now 
is a pleaſure to lead the ſolemn pomp to the 
emple, and to fee the ſlain bullocks ; or how the 
cene retires ſnifting its front, and how the Bri- - 
ons woven in it ſupport the purple rapeſtry. On 
he gates I'Il repreſent the Indian battles in gold 
nd ſolid ivory, and the arms of victorious Romu- 
us; and here I'll ingrave the Nile greatly ſwelling 
nd rolling with war, and pillars riſing our of na- 
al braſs. {1. e. made of braſs taken off the prows 
ſoips.] I will add the yanquiſhed cities of Aſia, 
nd the routed Armenian, and the Parrhian truſt- 
ng to his flight, and his arrows which he 
hoots backwards, and two trophies taken by force 
rom different enemies, and the nations twice in- 
ibeFirely ſubdued on both ſhores. There likeways 
Wall ſtand breathing ſtatues of Parian marble, the 
voſWeſcendents of Aſſaracus, and the names of that 
amily ſprung from Jove, and Tros that great pro- 
genitor, and Apollo the founder of Troy; unfor- 
unare enyy ſhall dread the furies, and the dange- 
ous river Cocyrus, and rhe twiſted ſnakes of Ixi- 
dn, and the immenſe wheel and the inſuperable 
one, 5 c 
In the mean time, Mecænas, let us enter the 
gvoods and the groves of the Dryades hitherto un- 
ouched, a bard task you have been pleaſed to en- 
yu me; My mind begins nothing that is ſublime 
Without thee. Pray come break thro? all tedious 
telays; Cithæron calls us with loud ſhours, and 
be hounds of Taygetus, and Epidaurus skiltul in 
ranaging horſes, and rhe noiſe being doubled is re- 
bellowed by the echo of the woods. Neverrhe- 
racles I'll ſoon prepare myſelf ro ſing Cæſar's hot 
ugengagements, and to celebrate his fame thro' as 
| 0] | many 


| 84 
many cities as Cæſarꝰs time is diſtant from the birth 
of Tithonus. 5 1 
Whether any, admiring the rewards of the o. 
Iympick palm, feeds horſes, or ſtrong bullocks for 
the plough, let his principal care be in chuſing the 
bodies of the mothers. The beſt ſhape of a coy 
of a ſurly aſpect, is when her head is ill-ſhaped, her 
neck large, and her dewlaps hang down from her 
chin to her knees; then her ſides exceeding loug, all Wwhi 
parts large, her feet alſo, and her ears heavy un- 
der her horns turn inward. Nor would I diſlike 
a cow adorned with white ſpots, or that refuſes the 
voke, and ſometimes puſhes with her horn, is fac- 
ed liker a bull than a cow, and which is tall and 
big over all, and walking ſweeps her footſteps 
with the extremity of her rail. Their age for breed- 
ing, and for their juſt connubials, begins after four, 
and ends before ren years; the reſt is neither fir 
for propagating, nor ſtrong enough for the plough, 
In the mean time, while ſprightly youth is vigo- 
rous in your flock, let looſe your males; be you 
forward to {end your cattle to engender, and pro- 
pagate one race from another by generation. The 
belt days of the life of wretched mortals fly away 
firſt, diſcaſes ſucceed, and melancholly old age, 
and labour, or, pain,] and the inclemency of cruel 
death drags us away. There will always be ſome 
Whoſe kind you would be glad to change; rhere- 
fore always repair your breed; and leſt afterwards 
you ſhould incline to have them again when loſt, 
prevent this miſchief, and renew a race in your herd 
every year. i 5 . 
Likeways the ſame care is neceſſary in chuſing 
your horſes. Be you ſure to employ your princi- 
pal care about thoſe you deſign to ſer apart as ſtal- 
lions from their render age. At his Hiſt appcar- 


ance 


85 
th Wance a colt of a generous kind walks with a lofty 
port in the fields, and ſhifts nimbly his pliant limbs, 
0- Wand hath the courage ro lead the way, and to try 
or Ntreatning rivers, and truſt himſelf ro unknown 
the Mbridges, nor doth he dread empty noiſes. His neck 
"vw Wis high, bis bead flender, his belly ſhort, his back 
ner Wicthy, his fierce breaſt ſwells with brawny muſcles. 
ner The bay and dapple-grays are beautiful; the pale, 
all Wwhire, and ſorrel, are the worlt colours. Then, 
un · Wl i. e. hen they are of the firſt mentioned colour,] it 
ke any aftns ar a diſtance have given a {ound, he can- 
the Wor ſtand ſtill; he pricks up his ears, bis joints 
ac- W:cmble, and crubbing the contracted fiery heat he 
ind olls it in his noſtrils; his main is thick, and being 
olled by the wind falls down on his right ſhoulder; 
2 double chine divides his backbone, his hoof turns 


p the ground, and will make a heavy found with 

lic Wis ſolid born. Such was Cyllarus, ramed by the 
gh. eins of Spartan Pollux, and the two horſes yoked 
g0- Wa the chariot of Mars, and the car of great A- 
you hilles, of which the Greek poets have made men- 
ro- ion. Saturn himſelf, ſwift by the approach of 
The is jealous conſort, aſſuming ſuch a ſhape, ſpread, 
Yay Huch a main over bis neck, being meramorphoſed 
150, Moto a horſe, and flying from her he filled Pelion 


vich bis ſhrill neighing. Houſe this ſtallion when 
e fails, being unweildy by diſcaſe, or lazy by 
ge; excuſe his honourable old age. The ſenior 
$ cold in Venus's game, and in vain ſpins out has. 
opleaſanr task; and if at any time he comes to 
n encounter, he rages to no purpoſe, as ſome- 
mes a great fire in ſtubble without force. Harm.! 
Therefore chiefly obſerve his courage and age, af- 
er this his other arts, and of What parents he is 
leſcended, and how ſad any of them are when o- 
*come, or proud when they gain the prize, Do 

| | | NOT 


fields run precipitantly in a race, and the cbarion 
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not you ſee when horſes ſprung forth into Meir 
od, 
ſtarting ruſh from their barriers ; when the hope em 
of the young charioreers are raiſed, and pantinſe i 

fear draws their beating hearts out of their place 
they ply with their twiſted laſh, and bending for 
ward give looſe reins; the glowing axel-rree fliz 
with the violent motion. Now they ſeem low, now 
aloft flying thro' the empty air, and mount. 1 
the skies; no ſtop, no reſt, but a cloud of -;; + 
ſand is raiſed; they are wer with the fo? an 
breath of thoſe that follow. So great is their thriſ 
for praiſe, ſo ardent are their deſires for vio 
Erichthonius was the firſt who had the courage mic 
join four horſes in a charior, and when conquere 
to ſtand on the rapid wheels. The Lapithæ of Pe 
lithronius mounted on rheir backs, added the bridl 
and the wheeling in rounds, and taught the arme 
borſeman to praunce upon the ground and pad 
gracefully. The toil of both is equal; the mate 
F. e. the horſemen and charioteers] with equal ca 
ſelect a young horſe, fiery and fleet in running; ni 
an old one, altho' be bath often driven the enem 
pur to flight before him, and altho' he boaſt of 
pirus as his native ſoil, or brave Mycenæ, and maj 
derive bis race from the very breed of Neptune 
——S: ͤ 5 | 
Theſe things being obſerved, they uſe all the 
endeavours, and employ all their care to make bin 
plump and fat, whom they have made choice 0 
and appointed for a ſtallion ro the herd ; and th: 
cut for him new ſprung herbs, and give him pu 
water and wheat leſt he ſhould nor be able for ip 
pleaſant toil, and leſt the feeble race reſemble the 
ftarved fathers. But deſignedly they macerate ti 
females ; and when the known delights firſt ou | 
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of the herd, which are not marked, are fed promi 


cuouſiy among green graſs. You muſt train ſu 
as you would form for buſineſs and country,: ſer 


vice, while they are calves, and uſe conſtant endes. 


vours to tame them while their young minds ar: 


flexible, while their age is docile. And firſt y 
about their necks looſe collars of ſlender ofier ; af. 


ter this, when their free-born necks are accuſtome( 
to ſlavery, join them when bullocks equally by thoſt 


Circles, and force them to go with an equal pace, 


and let them now draw empty wheels [maggons] a. 
Jong the earth, and imprint their footſteps light. 


ly on the duſt. After this Jer rhe beechen axle-tre 
nioving with difficulty under the heavy load mak: 
a cracking noiſe, and the brazen beam draw along 


the wheels joined to it, Mean while you muſt not on- 
ly bring in your hand, graſs and fallow leaves, which 
may be eaten, and reeds which grow in mariſhes 


but likeways cropt corn; neither ſhall your ſuck- 


ling cows fill the white milk-pails after the cuſ- 


tom of your fathers, bur they ſhall empty all theit 
udders for their beloved offspring. Bur if your 
inclination rather leads you to war and fierc 
troops, or with your wheels to ſcour along the 


banks of the river Alpheus, and to drive flying 


chariots in Jove's grove, the horſe's firſt labour is 


to behold the courage and arms of warriors, to en- 
dure the ſound of the trumpet, and to bear the rum- 
bling noiſe of the charior, and to hear bridles rat- 
fling in the ſtall; then more and more to rejoice 
in rhe flattering praiſes of the groom, and to love 


the ſound of his clapped cheſt. Let him hear th 


when he is firſt weaned from his mother's teats 


and now and then pur upon him ſlender head-ſtalls 
While he is yet weak and trembling, and nor igno 
rant of the ſtrength of his age. Bur when the fourtt 


ſummer 


theſe 
ears 
Halls 
gno 
Jurth 
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ſummer comes, three being paſt, [ i. e. when he it 
entred into his fourth year,] let him now begin to 
wheel in rings, and to make a ſound with his hoofs 
when galloping, and let him bend the flexile ſinews 
of his limbs alternately | Probably by this is meant 
zo pace and bound.) with feeming labour. Then 
let him challenge the winds in ſwiftneſs, and fly- 
ing over the open plain, as if without reins, let 
him ſcarce mark his footſteps on the ſurface of 
the ſand. As when the north-wind blows ſtrong 
from the country of Muſcovy, and diſſipates the 
ſtorms and dry clouds of Scythia, then ſtanding 
corns and the fields, as if floating, wave with his 
left blaſts; rhe lofry woods make a loud ſound, 
and the long billows preſs towards the ſhore; he 
flies ſweeping ar once both land and ſea. Sucha 
borſe will either ſwear at the goals, and in the ſpa- 
cious plains of Elis, and drive bloody foam from 
his mouth, or with a better grace he'll draw the 
Belgick chariots with his ſoft neck. At laſt ſuf- 
fer, when they are broken, their large body to grow 
fat with the beſt corn; for if [Huy be high fed] 
before rhey are ramed, they will grow fierce, and 
when catched refuſe to ſuffer the pliant whip, and 
obey the hard bits. But no induſtry doth con- 
firm their ſtrength more (whether any delight moſt 
in keeping ſteers or horſes for their uſe) than ro 
avert Venus from them, and the ſting of blind 
love; therefore they remove the bulls ro diſtant 
fields and ſolitary paſtures behind a mountain which 
interveens, and beyond large rivers; or they keep 
them bouſed at full mangers, for the female be- 
ing in fight conſumes and waſtes their ſtrength by 
degrees, and makes them unmindful of the groves 
and graſs, This ſhe does indecd by her ſweet al- 
lurements, and often forces the proud rivals ro 
* combat 
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Ing on prickly leaves and ſharp-poinred ſedge, and 
_ againſt his horns by ſtruggling with the trunk of a 


he hath gathered all his force, and his vigour re- 


the deep, and rolling towards the land roaas hide- 
duſly among the rocks, and falls down like a bigh 


tom in whirl-pools, and throws up the ſable ſand 


nor do che unſhapely bears ever make ſo much ha- 
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combat with their horns. A fair heifer feeds in 


a wide foreſt, the bulls with alternate ſtrokes fight 


with grear force and frequent wounds, black got 
bathes their bodies, and their horns turned again} 
their ſtruggling enemy are puſned with loud bellow. 


ings; the woods and ſpacious heaven echo back 
the noiſe ; nor is it rhe cuſtom for theſe warriors 
to lodge together, but one of them when vanquiſh. 
ed retires, and goes into exile in unknown diftant 
coaſts, bewailing with many groans his diſgrace, 


and the wounds of the haughty conqueror, and the. 
loves which he loſt unrevenged, and looking back 


he leaves his hereditary realms : therefore he exer- 


ciſes his ſtrength with the outmoſt diligence, and 


lies all night on a bed covered with flint- ſtones, feed- 
he tries himſelf, and learns to ſhew his reſentment 


tree, and puſhes againſt the wind, and preludes to 
the war by ſpurning the ſand; afterwards, when 


turns, he decamps, and with rhe outmoſt ſpeed 
ruſhes upon the enemy who had forgot the quar - 
rel. As when a wave begins to whiten in the 
middle of the ſea, and draws its long arch from 


mountain; but the water boils up from the bot. 


a great height. Every kind of men on the earth, 
and of wild beaſts, fiſhes, cattle, and of painted 

fowls, ruſh into this frenzy and fire; love is the 
ſame to all. A lioneſs, at no other time more: 
cruel, ranges the fields, forget ſul of her whelps; 


yock and ſlaughter every where thro? the woory i 
eee then 


2 


EL ot. -: 
then is the boar unmerciful; then is the ryger moſt 
putrageous 3 alas! ris then ill travelling in the de- 
farts of Africk. Don't you ſee how trembling ſeizes 
he whole body of rhe horſe, if once the air wafts 
#0 his noſtrils the well-known odour > Then indeed 
either the bridie of the rider, nor ſevere laſhes, nor 
in. Focks, nor caves, nor interpoſing rivers that roll 
"i nountains bearing them down in their ſtream, ſtop 
his career. Even the Sabin boar ruſhes forward, 


* and Whets his rusks, ſtamps and digs up the ground 
a0 ith his feet, and rubs his ſides againſt a tree, and 
1 jardens his ſhoulders alternately againſt wounds. 
an har does that youth in whoſe bones cruel love 


goth kindle a flame? Why, late in the dark he 
wims the ſea turbid with ſudden ſtorms, above 
yhom the wide gate of heaven thunders, and the 
illows daſhing againſt the rocks make a roaring 
oiſe; nor can his wretched parents recal him, 
or even his miſtris ready to die a cruel death diſ- 
wade him. What do the ſpotted lynxes of Bac- 
hus, and the fierce race of wolves and dogs? What 
attles and encounters do the timorous ſtags en- 
ape in? But ſure more than all the fury of mares 
remarkable, and Venus berſelf gave them this, 
yhat time the Potnian coach-mares tore in pieces 
he members of Glaucus their lord with their grin- 
lers. Love tranſports them beyond Gargarus, 
od the ſounding river Aſcanius; they climb over 
ills, and ſwim over rivers; and immediately when 
the flame has ſeized their combuſtible marrow, e- 
pecially in the ſpring, becauſe in that ſeaſon heat 
eturns ro their bones, all of them ſtand on high 
Wills with their faces towards the weſt- wind, and 
h ba- Neeive its gentle breezes, and often without any 
ales, wonderful to relate, impregnated by the 
chen inds, they fly over clefts, hills, and low . 
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likeways are to be kept by us with no leſs care, nor 
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Faſt-wind, not towards thy riſing, c che riſing of 


the ſun, nor towards the north or north-weſt, or 
where the ſouth- wind blacker than any other riſcs, 
and ſaddens all the sky with cooling rains. Hence 
afterwards a viſcuous poiſon diſtills from their 
womb, which ſhepherds aptly call Hippomanes, 


which cruel ſtep-mothers gather, and mix with 
herbs and murdering ſpells. 
while time flies, time which will never renew flies, 
while we, ſeized with a fond paſſion of ſurveying 


Bur in the mean 


nature, infiſt upon every particular. 
Let this ſuffice for herds. Another part of our 
care remains to manage woolly flocks and ſhag- 


_ By goats. This is a difficulty ; hardy ſwains, from 


this hope ye for praiſe. Nor do 1 doubt how 
great the labour is to raiſe theſe mean ſubjeds with 


e magnificence of words, and to add this orna- 
ment to things inconſiderable; but an agreeabl: 


paſſion tranſports me in rapture thro? the untrod- 
den heights of Parnaſſus; I take pleaſure to travel, 


on the tops of theſe hills, where no path of ſuch 


as went before me doth incline by any eaſy deſcent 
to the Caſtalian ſiream. Now, venerable Palcs, I 
mult raiſe my voice in a lofty ſtrain. Firſt I or- 
dain that ſheep eat their fodder in well-bedded huts, 


till the leafy ſpring returns; and that you litter 


the hard ground beneath them with ſtraw and arm- 


fulls of ferns, left the cold ice ſhould hurt the ten- 
der cattle, and bring the ſcab and naſty gout up- 


on them. Next, leaving theſe, I order you to ſup- 
ply your goats with arbute- leaves, and to give them 
freſh running water, and to build their cores expo- 
ſed to the winter ſun, ſheltered from the winds 


pointing to the ſouth, when now cold Aquarius ſets, 


and pours forth rain at the end of the year. Thee 


will 


: 1. - 
will their profit be my tho? Mileſian fleeces dyed 
with Tyrian purple are ſold ar a great rate; from 
theſe you bave more frequently an oftspring ; from 
them you have great plenty of milk; the more 
the pail foams, their udders being drawn, the lar- 
ger rivers of milk will flow from their ſqueezed 
dugs. In the mean time, ſhepherds are no leſs 
careful in ſhearing the beards, and gray chins, and 
ſhaggy hair of the African goats, for the uſe of the 
camp, | 1. e. for tents, ] and rug- coats for poor ſail- 
ors. They brouze on ſhrubs and the top of Ly- 
cæus, and thorny bramble and buſhes Which love 
zo grow on heights. They remember to return of 
their own accord to their cores, and bring their 
young with them, and ſcarce climb over the thre- 
ſhold with their ſtrutting udders. Therefore you 
muſt with all dilligence avert from them the froſt 
and ſnowy winds, the leſs careful tbey themſelves 
are againſt rhe ills of life fatal ro them; you mult 


cheertully bring them food and leafy browze ; nor 


ſhall you ſhur up from them your hay-ſtacks rhe 
whole winter. Bur when the gay ſummer ap- 
proaches, invited by the weſt-wind, ſend both 
flocks to the woods and paſtures. Let us crop the 
cool fields when firſt the morning ſtar appears, 
while the morning riſes freſh, while the graſs is 
white, and the dew on the render herb is moſt a- 
greeable to tbe cattle; after this, when the fourth 
hour of the day hath made them thirſty, and the 
querulous graſhoppers make a ſound in the buſhes, 
cauſe your flocks drink water running thro? wOoOd- 
en troughs at wells or deep ponds ; bur in the heat 
at noon ſeek a ſhady vale, if any where Jove*s great 
aged oak extends its huge boughs or it in any 
place a gloomy grove of thick holms-may ſhelter 
them with its ſacred ſhade, Afcerwazgs, oder to 

PE give 


evening qualifies the air, and now the dewy moon 
. refreſhes the groves, and the ſhores reſound with 


bis Spartan dog, and his Cretian quiver. Juſt like 


_ was expected having encamped, ſtands in order of 


appear in the field, or leaves on the tree, bur the 
country lies void of all form and beauty under 


mounted on bis ſteeds he aſcends the lofty sky, nor 


gealed on running rivers, and the water now ſul· 
tains on its back iron wheels ; that which former- 
Ip was navigable by ſhips of burden, is now an 


— 
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give them pure water a ſecond time, and to feed 
them again at the ſetting of the ſun, when the coc 


the muſick of the king's fiſher, and thorns with hat 
of the linner. % oy N 
Why ſhould I enlarge to you in my verſe on Li. 
byan ſwains, or inſiſt upon their paſturages, and 
villages conſiſting of a few burs. Often they feed 
day and night the whole ſpace of a month, and 
the flock goes in long deſarts without any hoſpi- 
table harbour 3 ſo much of field lies exrended. The 
African ſhepherd brings along with him all his 
ſubſtance, his houſe, his honſhold-gods, bis arms, 


the bold Roman armed after his country faſhion, 
when he marches under a vaſt load, and before he 


battle ready to receive the enemy, Not ſo arnong 
the nations of Scythia, nor near the lake Mzoris, 
or where the turbid Danube rolls his yellow ſand, 
and white Rhodope extended toward the eaft re- 
turns beneath the north pole. There they keep 
their herds ſhut up in houſes, nor does any graſs 


heaps of ſnow and thick ice far and near, and riſes 
ſeven elns in hetghr. It is always winter there, 
and continual cold norrb-weſt winds; beſides the 
ſun never diſſipates the hazy fogs, neither when 


when he waſhes his deſcending chariot in the red 
waves of the ocean. Sudden cruſts of ice are con- 


holtry 


joſtry for waggons 3 brazen veſſels ſplit frequem- 
y, and garments become {tiff with ice, and they 
kave with axes wines formerly liquid, and whole 
anding pools are turned into ice, and rigid icicles 
reeze on their uncombed beards. In the mean 
ime with no leſs violence it ſnows thro? the whole 
ur; the cattle die, large bodies of oxen ſtand ſur- 
ounded with ſnow, and tags in a thick body are 
denumbed with the unuſual weight, and ſcarce ap- 


4 xar with their ropmoſt horns. The inhabitants 
. Jo not purſue theſe rimorous creatures with hunt - 
{+ ng dogs, or any toils, or drive them with the fear 


jt a line of crimſon feathers, but approaching 
ear they ſtab them with a ſpear, while puſhin 

n vain againſt the oppoſing hills of ſnow, an 

ill them braying aloud, and joyfully carry them 
jome with loud ſhours. They themſelves paſs 
heir time in eaſe and ſafety in caverns dug low 
nder ground, and roll heaps of oak- trees to the 
earths, and whole elm-rrees, and throw them on 
be fire. Here they ſpend the night in play, and 
beerfully ſupply the place of wine with beer and 
der. Such a lawleſs race of men ly under the 
ars toward the north pole, buffered by rhe eaſt 
ind from Muſcovy, and clothe their bodies with 
et awhy furs of beaſts. 1 

If wooll and the manufactory thereof be your 


nckly wood of burs and thiſtles; ſhun luxuriant 
aſtures, and forthwirh chuſe white flocks with 


_ it fleeces 3 bur reject him, alrho” he be a white 
: red Em himſelf, who hath a ſwarthy tongue under- 
con- Nach bis moiſt palare, left be diſcolour rhe fleeces 
„ſul- the lambs with black ſpots, and look our for 
mer- Nother in your well- ſtocked field. Pan god of Ar- 


ia deceived rhee, Cynthia, thus allured by bo 
A gilr 


\ 


are, in the firſt place keep your flocks from a 


bring in his hand frequently branches of the lot 
tree, and clover-graſs, and ſalt herbage to the 
cribs; by theſe they are the more in love wit 
water, and diſtend their udders more, and the 


goes to the town, or they ſeaſon it with a lit 
ſalt, being made in butter or cheeſe, and lay it up: 
gainſt winter. 1 


feed both the ſwift hounds of Sparta, and the bo 
Moloſſian maſtive, with fattening whey. WIH 
they watch you ſhall never fear thieves by night 
your folds, or inroads of the wolf, or the cr 
Spaniards plundering behind you. Alſo you ſh: 


them before you, and force the ſtately ſtag off 
the lofry mountains, with a ſhoor, into your to 


the ſmell of Galbanum. Often beneath fixed ita 


being frighted flies the light, or the ſnake, acc 
tomed to creep under a covert and ſhade, a dre: 
ful plague to the cattle, and to ſpread its vent 
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- of whire wooll, if the ſtory deſerves credit, cal 
ing you to the high groves, nor did you deſpi 
his invitation. Bur he who loves milk, let hin 


reſtore to the taſte the hidden ſavour of the ſa 
in the milk. Many reſtrain the kids when wi 
grown from their mothers, and ty iron muzz| 
round their noſes, What they milked with t 
riſing morning, or in the day-time, they preſs: 
night; What at nigbt, or with the ſerring ſun, ti 
fhepherd about break of day carrying it in pail 


Nor ſhall your care of dogs be the laſt; b 


often purſue timorous wild aſſes, and chaſe the ha 
with gray-hounds, and does with hounds, Oft 
you ſhall frighten the boars forced from their dt 
in the wood, by the barking of your dogs, driv! 


Learn likeways to kindle in your ſtables ſweer-{c 
ted cedar, and to drive away hurtful ſerpents vi 


either the viper pernicious to be touched lurks, 3 


ib 


cillhird' the herd, clings to the earth. Shepherd, take 
-(piMones in your hand, take an oaken club, and bear 

t him down as he begins ro. threaten and heave his 
lowing creſt; Now in his flight he hides his frighs 
tbeißzed head deep in the ground, bis middle folds ate 
 viiſeoſurled, and the morions of the exrremiry of his 
| theWail ceaſe, and the laſt winding drags its lingering 
xe faires. There is likeways that very dangerous ſer- 


2 weilent in the woods of Calabria, rolling together 
u27\Mis ſcaly back with his erected breaſt; having bis 
rh ils long belly ſpeckled with large ſpots, who lives 
rels MW ſtanding lakes, while any riveres burſt from 


huntains, and while the earth is moiſtened in the 
ewy ſpring by the rifing ſouthern winds, and, in- 
abiting the banks there, voracious he crams his 
thy maw with fiſhes and croaking frogs. Af- 
r the pond is dry*d up and the earth gapes by 
mmer*s heat, he ſprings to land, and rolling a- 
und his flaming eyes he rages in the fields; exaſ- 
rated by thirſt, and frighted by the heat. May 
never incline to take ſweer fleep in the open air; 
Ir lie on the graſs under a ſhade of a grove, When 
newed having caſt bis skin, and glittering in 
auth, be rolls, or leaving in his den his young or 
ps, erect to the ſun he brandiſhes his three- for- 
tongue. 5 5 | ; 
I will alſo teach you the cauſes and fights of di- 
iſes, A filthy ſcab ſeizes rhe ſheep, when the 
Id rain bas peirced deep to the quick, or the 
nrer rough with hoar-froſt, or when rhe ſwear 
waſhed away adheres to them when em- horn 
d prickly briers have torn their bodies. To pre- 
t this ſwains waſh their whole flock in ſweet ri- 
„ and the ram is plunged with a wer fleece iff 
deep pool, and being diſmiſſed ſwims down the 
am 3 or they —— their bodics when worn 
| - WILLY. 
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with the bitter lees of oil, and mix the ſpume of 
ſilver and living ſulphur, and Idæan pitch, and fa 
wax, and ſea-onion, and rank hellebore, and the 
lime of black bitumen. Yer there's no remedy tor 
this diſeaſe more preſent, than if one can launce 


vice is nouriſhed and lives by being hid, while 


| Life, and the fierce Gelonus when he flies ro Rho- 
dope, and to the Gerick deſarts, and when he 


agreeable ſhade, or cropping the graſs with languid 
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the orifice of the ulcer with a ſharpened knife; the 


the ſhepkerd retuſes to apply his healing hands to 


the malady, and fits praying to the gods for better 
fare. Beſides, when the acute diſeaſe, having ſunk 


deep into the bones of your bleating flock doth rage, 
and a hot fever feeds on their limbs, it will pro- 


fit to avert the burning hear, and to ſtrike the leap. 


ing vein underneath the foot, as the Biſaltæ prac- 
drinks milk cruddled with horſes blood. What. 
ever ſheep you ſhall ſee retire more frequent to the 


Jaws, or to lag behind, or ly down when feeding 
in the middle of the field, and to return lonely late 


at night, forthwith pur an end to the infection, 


[by killing the infected ſheep) with your knife, be- 
fore the dire contagion ſpread ghro* the unwary 


croud. A whirlwind driving. before ir a ſtorm 
doth not fo frequently ruſh from the ocean, as 
| There are plagues among cattle; nor do diſcaſes 
ſeize ſingle bodies, bur ſweep thro? the whole ſum- 
 mer-paſtare on a ſudden, and their hope and tht 
flock at once, and thro? the whole race from the 
original. Then may he know this, if any even at 
preſent ſhould veiw, after ſo long a time, the # 


erial Alps and German caſtles on eminencies, and 
the fields about Timayus, and rhe deſart kingdoms 


of ſhepherds, and rhe foreſts deſolate far and wid: 
In cheſe places long ſince a dreadful plague 5 
„ 5 . „„ m0 
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from vicious air, and burnt during the whole au- 


wmn, and flew every kind of cattle and ſpecies of 
wild beaſts, and potſoned the ſtanding lakes, and 
tainted the paſtures with contagious juice. Nor 
was the way of their death ſimple; but when the 
burning droughr, ſhot thro' all their veins, had 
contracted all their joints, after this a wateriſh hu- 
mor abounded, and converted into its own nature 


by degrees all the bones diſſolved by the diſeaſe. 
Often amidſt rhe ſacrifices of the gods, the victim 


ſtanding at the altar, While the woollen fillets are 
tied round irs head with white ribbands, fell down 
dying between the hands of the lingering ſacrifi- 
cers; or if the prieſt had flain any, before be died 
of the plague, with his knife, the entrails of theſe 
neither burn being laid on the fire, nor can the 


ſeer conſulted return any reſponſes, but the knives 


thruſt into the lower part of their necks are ſcarce 


dyed with blood, and the ſurface of the ſand is 
ſtain'd with a little poiſon. By this calves die 


frequently among the rank graſs, and render their 
{weer ſouls before the plenteous racks. By this 


plague madneſs ſeizes the fawning dogs, and a 
breathleſs cough ſhakes rhe ſickly ſwine, od | 


choaks 


em with a ſwelling throat. The con- 


quering horſe falls unhappy after all his noble ex- 


erciſes, unmindful of his food, and he forſakes his 
drink, and frequently paws the ground with his 
toot; his cars hang down; a ſweat bedews him by 
fits, and he ſtands cold among rhoſe that are near 
death; his hide is parched, and reſiſts the touch 
of thoſe that handle him. At firſt they give theſe 


ſymptoms of their death; but it the diſeaſe begins 


to increaſe in proceſs of time, then his eyes are 
flaming, and his breath drawn from the bottom of 
his breaſt is ſomerimes uneaſy to him with groans, 


and 
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and they deſtend the loweſt o their entrails with 


was formerly helpful to pour into them a drench 
of wine thro? a horn put in their mouths ; this 


ing: ſoon after even this proved their ruin, for be. 


they turn up the earth with harrows inſtead © 
ploughs, and thruſt in the ſeed with their fingers, 
A BOM TO 1 


ſobbing ; black blood iſſues from bis noſtrils, andi 
his dry rongue ſticks co his obſtructed jaws. Ir 


ſeemed to be the only remedy to ſuch as were dy. 


ing recruited they were fired with rage, and they ſwin 


themſelves tore their mangled members with their Mike 


bare teeth, near the time of their painful death, Wirary 
Ye gods reſerve better things for the pious, and and 
that deſtraction for our foes! Bur behold the bull ing c 
{moaking falls down under the hard plough-ſhare, Npire. 
and ſpues our of his mouth blood mixed with ſelve 


foam, and draws forth his laſt groan. The for-Wialli 
rowtul plough-man retires, unyoking the other ſteeri B 


mourning for the death of his fellow, and leaves the 
the plough fixed in the middle of the work. No Chi: 
ſhades of lofty woods, no {oft meadows can moe myt 


his foul, nor the ſtream which rolling over the d- 


ſtones glides into the field purer than amber; hi to li 


long flanks hang flagging; drowſineſs doth ſtrong - ſear. 


Iy invade his ſtupid eyes; bis neck hangs droop- bigh 


ing down to the earth with its own weight, What ſour 
do his labours or good ſervices avail hin? What freq 


is he the better for having turned the ſtubborn herd 
earth? yer not the maſſick gifts of Bacchus, Cam- ſes « 
panian wine, ] nor undigeſted feaſts, did them harm; I lear! 
they feed on leaves and the ſimple food of herbs} dite 
and graſs; lim pid ſprings and running ſtreams are cou! 
their drink; nor doth care interrupt their healthfuli; or c 
fleep. They tell us, that at no other time oxen were thei 
wanting for Juno's rites in this country, and that naſt 
her chariots were drawn to the lofty temples by 
11]-paired buffaloes. Therefore with much fatigue 


nd 


roi : 
th and draw rattling carts over high mountains with 
nd ſtrained neck. The wolf does nor plot on the 
ItMfold, nor in the night does he proul round the 
chock ; a ſharper care | pain] tames him. The fear- 
bis fal does and flying ſtags rove among the dogs, 


ly. Wand round the houſes. Now the waves waſh rhe 


be. Moffspring of rhe vaſt ocean, the whole race of 
hey wimmers (i. e. fiſhes] are caſt out upon the ſhore 
heir like ſhip-wrecked bodies. The fſea-calves, con- 
th. Ntrary to their cuſtom, fly into freſh water rivers, 


indMand the viper dies defended in vain by her wind- 


all ing den, and rhe ſnakes with their ſtaring ſcales ex- 
re, Wpire. The air is contagious to the birds them- 
ih {iſclves, and they leave their life in the high cloud 
or- falling headlong. „„ 

ter Beſides, it does not avail ro change food, and 
west the arts of medicine ſought after prove hurtful. 
No Chiron the ſon of Philyra, and Melampus of A- 
ove myrhaon, theſe excellent phyſicians, withdrew in 
theſ deſpair. Tiſiphone ſent from the dark manſions 
his to light rages, and drives before her diſeaſes and 
g- fear, and riſing every day lifts up her greedy head 
op- higher. Rivers, dry banks, and ſloping hills, re- 
hat found with rhe bellowings of large carrie, and rhe 
harÞſ frequent bleating of ſheep ; and now ſhe kills whole 
ornſ herds ar once, and heaps up in rhe ſtables carcaſ- 
n- ſes diſſolved with naſty poiſonous gore, till they 
m learn to cover them with earth, and bury them in 
bs ditches; for neither were their skins for uſe, nor 


are could any man make their fleſh clean with water, 


ful or conquer the nauſeous ſtink with fire, or even ſhear 
their ficeces wholly conſumed by the diſeaſe and 
nalty ſore; nor can they touch the rotten webs; 
yea alſo, it any tried to wear this bared cloth- 
ing, burning bliſters and a naſty ſweat cleave to 
their ſtinking members, and in a ſhort time the ſa- 
cred fire devoured their tainted limbs. - 


rr 4 
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 wourably upon, [or, vouchſafe to peruſe,] this pan 


battles of the whole race, in order. 
is upon a ſmall ſubject, but the glory nor ſmal, 
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THE FOURTH 
Book of Georgicks. 


boney from flowers covered with dew that 
Falls from the air.] Mecznas, look fa- 


| a. TT © I proceed to deſcribe the celcſtiallif 
gifts of aerial honey. [The bees extract 


of my work aifo, I'll fer before you the wonder- 
ul appearances of {mall inſects, treat of heroick 
generals, the manners, ſtudies, various kinds, and 
My labour 


if the unpropitious deities permit any 0 proſecute 


_ this defign, and Apollo being invoked do hear, 


In the firſt place, you muſt look out a ſear and 


ſtation for the bees, io which neither winds have llt 
acceſs, (for the winds hinder them to carry bome 


their forrage) nor where the ſheep or wanton kids 


may leap upon the flowers, or the heifer roaming 
over the field ſhake off the dew, or cruſh the riſ- 
ing herbs. Let the lizards, which have their backs 
painted, | ſpeckled,]. be kept at a diſtance from their 


rich hives; alſo the woodpecks, and other birds, 
and the ſwallow having her breaſt dyed with 
bloody hands; for they make havock of all far 


and near, and carry off in their mouth the bees 
_ themſelves catcht whilſt flying, a luſcious morſel 
to their mercileſs young ones. But let cryſta 


foun- 


* 
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fountains, and ponds verdant with moſs, be near, 


and a {mall brook running ſwiftly thro? the graſs, 
and a palm-tree, or huge wild olive, overſhade 
the entry; that when their new kings lead our 
their firſt ſwarms in a favourable ſpring, and the 
yourh ſent from the combs do play, a neighbour- 
ing bank may invite them with its hoſpitable leafy 
boughs. Whether your water ſtand without mo- 
tion, or flows, throw into the middle thereof wil - 


I 4 


n frequent bridges, and expand their wings to the 
ſummer ſun, if by chance the boiſterous eaſt- wind 
hath ſprinkled them lingering in the fields with rain, 
Jor plunged them in the waves. Near theſe ler ver- 
dant lavender, and ſavory which ſheds its ſweers 


er · N around, and plenty of ſtrong- ſcented thyme, bloom, 


ick and let beds of violers drink the watering ſtream. 


ind Bur whether your hives be ſewed with hollow 
our barks, or woven with ſmall oſier twigs, let them 


all, have narrow entries; for rhe winter congeals the 


ute boney with its cold, and the heat melts and diſ- 


, Wolves it; the violence | exceſs ] of both is equally 
nd formidable to the bees. Nor is it in vain that they 


avel ſtrive to bedaub the narrow crannies of their cells 


mei wirh wax, and fill the exrream chinks [ i. e. . ſuch 
ids as are neareſt the ſtone or board on which their hive 
ing doth ſtand) with gum and flowers, | i. e. matter 
extracted from them,] and keep in ſtore glew ga- 
thered for theſe very uſes, more clamy than bird- 
me, and the pitch of mount Ida in Phrygia. Of- 

ten alſo (if fame be true) having ſprung mines in- 
to caverns, they have dug their manſions under 
far ground, and have been found far below the ſurface 
dees in hollow pumice- ſtones, or the cavity of an old 
r{el rotten tree. evertheleſs, to keep them warm, 
{tal boch plaiſter their chinky chambers around wich 
un-M ſmooth 


lows acroſs, and great ſtones, that they may ſtand 
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and make their glutinous honey. 
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fmooth clay, and lay over this thin leaves. No 


ſuffer the eugh to grow near their manſions, not 
burn red-crabs in the fire; nor cruſt them near 19 
deep waters, or where there is a noiſom ſtench of 


dung, or where concave rocks reſound being ſtruck; 


and the image of a voice, [the echo, ] os if offend. 
ed, rebounds. As to what remains, When the glo- 


rious ſun hath driven the winter beneath ground; 
[ from our hemiſphere,] and opened the heaven with 


a warmer light, then they rove over the foreſts 


and woods, and reap the purple flowers, and nim-} 
bly fip the ſurface of the rivers. From this time, 
lor, from theſe flowers, &c.] charmed with I know 


not what delight, they cheriſh their young off 


ſpring; from theſe they artificially extract their 


new Wax [or, after this they build their waxen celle, 
| Afterwards; 
when you ſhall behold a ſquadron ſent from the 
hives, ſwimming thro' the ſerene warm air, ond 


ſoaring to the ſtars, and wondring ſhalt ſee a dark 


cloud wafted by the wind, obſerve, they always 
ſeek ſweet waters and leafy bowers. Here do you 


ſprinkle theſe preſcribed odours, pounded baum, 


and the vulgar flower of honey-ſackle ; raiſe a rink- 


ling noiſe, and ſhake round them cymbals of mo- 
ther Cybele. They themſelves will ſertle on theſe 
places you have prepared for them, and rerire in- 


to the innermoſt receſſes of their hives, according to 
their cuſtom. But if they go out to battle, (for 


very often diſcord happens betwixt two kings 


with great fury) you may inſtantly know before 


hand, even at a diſtance, the animoſities of the 
populace, and their hearts trembling with an on- 
ger defire of war; for the martial clangor of the 


hoarſe braſs chides the laggers, and a noiſe is heard 
reſembling the broken ſound of trumpets. .. 
%% ᷣ ͤ hey 


(of they eaperly engage, and ruſtle with their Wings; 


zo and wher their ſtings with their beaks, and fit their 
to arms for battle, and in a cloſe body they muſter 


of Mound rheir king, and at the royal tent itſelf, and 
*k; Mchallenge the enemy with loud cries; they encoun- 
1d. ter; there is a noiſe in the high air; both bodies 
lo- join in one huge cluſter, and fall down headlong. 
1d; Hail falls no thicker from the air, nor ſo many 
Ih Nacorns from a ſhaken oak. The kings themſelves 
{ts Min the middle of their armies, with conſpicuous 
m- wings, exerciſe great ſouls in little bodies, reſo- 


ne, Nute not to yeild, till the terrible conqueror forces 
OW either rheſe or thoſe to turn their backs in flight. 


ff- Theſe commorions of their minds and dreadful en- 
er Nrounters will ceaſe, being pur to an end by throws 
's,] Ming up a little duſt. But when you have recalled 
ds; both generals from the field of battle, put to death 
the bim who appeared the worſt, leſt being a prodi- 
nd gal he do harm; | 1. e. conſume their ſtore;] ſuf- 
rk Fer the better to reign in his court alone, without 
455 ny rival. The one will appear glaring with ſpots 
ou FWhining with gold, (for there are two kinds) this 
m, Is the beſt, and has a beautiful aſpect; and is 


k- right with glittering ſcales ; the other horrid with 
10- With ingloriouſly trails along a large belly. As 
eſe Where are two forms of their kings, ſo are the bo- 
in- {ies of the people; for ſome being foul are of an 


ro Wideous hue, as a thirſty traveller, when he comes 
for rom a very duſty way, and ſpits clay from his 


188 Warched mouth; others ſhine and gliſter with their 
ore prighrneſs glowing with gold, and their bodies are 
the ecked with equal ſpots; i. e. ſpots of an egunt 
ea. Wulk, and at an equal diſtaunce;] this is the beſt race; 


from theſe you ſhall ſqueeze delicious honey ar A 
rd Nertain time of the year, yer not ſo ſweer, as pure 
en Wnd fic ro allay the harſh taſte of wine. But wee 
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the ſwarms fly uncertain Ex to ſettle, and ſpot 
in rhe air, and deſpiſe their combs, and leave their 
cold manſions, you ſhall avert their fickle minds 
from this unprofirable play; nor is it a hard tack 
to reſtrain them; pull the wings from their kings; 
while they ſtay behind, none dare go their lotiy 
| ary] journeys, or pull up their ſtandards in their 
camps. 
flowers invite them, and ler the guardianſhip of 
Helleſpontiack Priapus, {| i. e. Priapus worſripped 
at Lampſacus near the Helleſpont,] who drives away 
thicyes and birds with his wooden ſcythe, protect 


them. The peaſant himſelf who is careful abou 
them, bringing thyme and pines from high moun-· 
tains, let him plant them far and near about their 


manſions; let him harden his hand with ſevere las 


bour; ler him fix fertile plants in the ground, and 


Water them with friendly | refreſhing | ſhowers. 

And indeed, if I was not now fturling my fail 
towards the end of my rural labours, and haſtenirg 
to turn my fore-caſtle ro land, perhaps I might 
fing what care in cultivating would adorn fruit- 


ful gardens, | with what care and diligence fruiifull e 
_ gardens are to be cultivated and adorned.) and of thi 


roſe- plots of Pæſtum which bloom twice a year; 


and how endive, and the banks green with parſley 


- rejoice, having drunk in the rills, and how the 


cucumber winding thro? the graſs might grow ini 
to a belly; nor would I paſs in filence the late; 


fowering daffodil, or the ſtalk of the flexile brank: 
urſine, pale ivy, and the myrtles which love 
ſhores. For I remember to have ſeen a Cilicia 
old man, under the lofty rowers of Tarcnrum, 
where black Gal-ſus moiſtens the yellow fields 
who had a few acres of barren ground left him in 
heritage; | or deſerted by every body ;] it was * 
| | | „ | | Thel 


Let gardens breathing with ſweer- ſm-1l;ngf 
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ther good for tilling, nor was the product fir for 
cartle, nor was this ſoil fit for vines; yet even here, 
be planting a few pot-herbs among the brambles, 


home late at night, he loaded his table with diſh- 


plucked the roſe in the ſpring and apples in autumn, 
and even when the lowring winter did ſplit the 
ſtones with its cold, and reſtrained the courſe of ri- 
vers with ice, even then he pruned the top of the 


lingering zephyrs. N 

Therefore he was the firſt who abounded in 
fruitful bees and many ſwarms, and ſqueezed the 
frothing honey from the prefled combs. He had 
„linden and moſt fruitful pine-trees; and as many 
ai apples as the fruitful tree put on in its new bloſ- 


ung ſom, fo many it did bear ripe in the autumn. 


This man alſo diſpoſed his late- grown elms in rows, 


grafted even then bearing plumbs, and the plane- 
But I paſs theſc, being confined in narrow bounds, 


Mme. OE | | 
Now I'll defcribe what nature love himſelf 
bath given ro che bees; for which reward, fol- 
lowing the ſound of the prieſts of Cybele, and the 
tnkling braſs, they fed rhe king of heaven be- 
heath a Cretian cave. They alone of all animals 
um] Pave common offspring, and houſes in their cities 
ds in common, and paſs their lives under unalrerable 
nl laws; they alone of all irrational creatures know 
their native country, and fixed manſions, which 
always 


and white lillies around tbem, and vervain, and 
wholeſom poppy, he equalled the wealth of piin- 
ces by the contentment of his mind, and returning 


Jes which he did not buy. He was the firſt who 


lofty brankurſine, chiding the flow ſummer and 


Uit- and rhe hard pear- tree, and black thorns being in- 
tree which by this time affords a ſhade to bottlers. 


and leave them to be inſiſted upon by others after 
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always they find out, and mindful of the approach: 


provide food, and by a joint compact are employ- 


of their combs, upon this they hang rough wax; 
others lead our their adult young, the hope of the 


falls, and in their turn obſerve the rain and clouds 


off rhe drones, a lazy cattle, from their hives, 
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ing winter, toil in ſummer, and lay up their pur: 
chaſe for a common ſtore. For ſome carefully 


The 
the! 
poſe 
lenc: 
weal 
hi! 
whe. 
neat 


ed in the fields; parr lay within rhe confines of 
their houſes the tears of the daffodil, and clammy 
gum from the bark of trees, as the ground work 


nation; ſome lay up (or, condenſe] their moſt pure 
honey, and diſtend their cells with liquid nectar. 
There are others to whom the cuſtody of the gates 


of heaven, or receive the loads of thoſe that come 
home, or having formed themſelves in troops beat Wand 
air, 
The work goes warmly on, and the fragrant honey Imuc 
ſmells freſh of rhyme. As when the Cyclops in then 


haſte make thunderbolts of maſſes of iron ſofren-Mdo t 


ed in the fire, ſome receive and render back the airſthei! 
by bellows of bulls hides, others plunge the biſſing N ſprii 
braſs in water; Mina groans under the anvils;ſWherb 
they raiſe their arms with great force obſerving a king 


certain order among themſelves, | or, keeping time wax 


with one another,] and turn the maſs with their by 1 
gripping rongs. Juſt ſo (if we are allowed round 


compare great things with ſmall) an innate lovethey 


of gerting promprs the Athenian [ induſtrious] bees {mak 


every one in his own office. The aged take care life 


of their cities, and fortify their combs, and build ſeve. 


their artificial houſes; bur the youth wearied re- bort. 
turn late at night, having their legs full- laden with rar 


thyme; they feed every where on crabs and grayſWipac 


_ willows, lavender and the red ſaffron, and gummy not 


linden and the purple byacinth. All of them reltÞÞcin 
from their work, all roll at the ſame time. In chekey 
e 1 9 e mormagg 
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hk: Wmorning they ruſh out at their gates, ſtopping na 
where. | 1. e. /otering no where.] Again, when the 


yening warns them to return from feeding in the 
ſelds, then they go home and refreſh their bodies. 
There is a humming noiſe, and they murmur round 
the ſides and ar the entrance. After they have re- 
"rk Mpoſed themſelves to reſt in their beds, there is ſi- 
x; ence all night; ſweer fleep rakes place in their 
the Nweary limbs. Nor do they go far from their hives 
ure Nyhile rain impends, or truſt themſelves to the air 
ar. when wind is riſing; but ſafe they drink water be- 
tes Nneath the walls of their city, and try ſhort excur- 
uds ſions, and often lift up pebles, as boars floating oa 
me the waves take in ballaſt againſt rhe toſſing billows, 
car and with them they poiſe themſelves in rhe void 
ves, Mair. You will wonder that this cuſtom hath ſo 


ney much pleaſed the bees, that they neither indulge 
; in themſelves in copulation, nor abandoned to ſloth 


en · Ido they enervate their bodies by luſt, or bring forth 
air Icheir young with throws; but they cull their off- 
ling ſpring with their mouth from leaves and ſweetr 
ilszHberbs; from thence they provide themſelves in a 
g ling and little ſubjects, and repair their courts and 
ime waxen kingdoms. Often alſo they tear their wings 
heir by roaming among bard rocks, and of choice die 
toſ under their burden; ſuch a violent paſſion have 
ovelthey for flowers, and ſuch a thirſt after tame by 


ces, making honey. Therefore, rho? a ſhore term of 


dare lite doth confine them, (for they do not ſurvive 


grandfarhers are reckoned, Beſides, Egypt, and 


being ſafe, they are all unanimous; he being lo 


the 


ſeven ſummers ) their race remains immortal, the 
lorrune of the family ſtands, and grandfathers of 


ſpacious Lydia, or the Parthians, or Indians, do 
nor adore their king with ſuch zcal. Their king | 


rheMikey diſſolve ſocicry, and they themſelves pull down 


body humming, and in crouds guard him, and o 


„„ 

the honey they laid up in ſtore, and looſe the ter 
ture of their combs. He preſides over their works 
him they admire 3: and all turround hinvin a tlic 


orld 
the 
0 nſte 


a | gg cer 
ten lift him on their ſhoulders, and expoſe the Heani- 
bodies in war, and court a glor ious death by woundond 


in his defence. Some inde: d, by theſe appearance 


| re! 

and led by theſe inſtances of reaſon, ha vc ſaid tha ok 
the bees have part of the divine mind, and heaven Heir 
ly tpirirs, and that God diffuſed himſelt thro' har. 
whole earth, the extent of the ſea, and the hig "me, 
heaven. Hence cartle, herds, men, and every kinn fe 


of ſavage beaſt, and all ar their births receive; 
ſubtil ſoul ; that all indeed are retu ned, and bein 
diſſolved are brought back to him, and that ther 
is no room for death, but being alive al fly t 
_ the number of their proper ſtar, Ii. e. to theſe ſtar 
20 which they are deſtinated,] and ſoar to the hig 

J F el 
If at any time you incline to break upon thei 
narrow cells, and the honey kept in their treaſu 
ries, firſt refreſh your jaws ſpouting out a mouth 
ful of water upon them, and hold out in your band 
ſmoke to perſccute them. | This is a difficult Sen 
| Fence. The meaning is, when you defign to take th 
honey from your bees, without killing them, in thi 
Spring, ſpout mouthfuls of water upon them, to camp 
hem keep within their hives, as if it rained ; theolo1 
ſino ke t hem ſo as to caſt them into a ſwoon, till yolhanc: 
have robbed them of their honey. Or thus, Spout ur « 
mouthful of water on ſuch as attack you, then wit 
the /moke of a torch in your hand drive them ama) 
until you have riſled their houſes. Twice they {quec26 
their heavy combs, (or, twice the bees condenſe honey, 
there are two honey-harvelts; as ſoon as Taygcia 
one of the Pleiades ſhews her beautiful face 10 1 
1 1 ne World, 
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orld, and ſpurns with her foot the deſpiſed waters 


{rhe ocean; or when the ſame Pleiad, flying the 


oſtellation of the ſhowery Fiſh, more ſorrow ful 


er people's proviſions; or the fierce hornet joins 


cends from heaven into the winter- waves. | The 


eaning is, in ſpring or autumn.) The bees are be- 


ond meaſure paſſionate, and when hurt they in- 


ire venom into their ſtings, and clinging cloſe to 


e veins they leave their hidden darts, and lay down 
er lives in the wound. But it you be afraid of 


hard winter, and will provide for the time to 
"me, and if you pity their cruſhed ſpirits and bro- 
n forruncs, who would doubt {refaſe] ro perfume 


em with thyme, and cur off the empty wax? 


or often the lizards unobſerved conſume their 


ombs, and their chambers are filled with beetles 


hat ſhun the light, and the idle drones ſitting at 


battle with unequal arms, or the curſed moth, 


r the ſpider hated by Minerva hangs her looſe 
ets {webs} at their gates. The more they are exbau- 


ied, they all labour with greater diligence to re- 


air the ruins of the ſinking family, and they ll fill 


heir cells, and work their combs with matter ex- 
raged trom flowers. Bur if their bodies languiſh 


Wy a ſore diſcaſe, (tor life brings upon them miſe- 
Nes as well as on us) this you may know by certain 


;mproms ; forthwith the fick bees change their 
olour ; a ghaſtly leanneſs disfigures their counte- 


ance ; then rhey carry the corples of rheir dead 
ur of their; bouſes, and ſorrowfully attend their 


nerals, or claſping each other with their feet, they 


Wag in the entries, or all of them confined within 
Wolter in their cells, and are unactive with hunger, 


Ind lazy with the cold they have contracted. Then 
beavier hum is beard, and they whiſper long; as 
hen the cold ſouth- wind murmurs among the 
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fire glows pent up in a furnace. Here I'll adyii 
to burn the ſtrong- ſeented galbanum, and to con 


fit, when you are inviting and calling theſe ſich 
bees to their well-known food, ro mingle the juice 


thian vine, or Athenian thyme and rank-ſmelling 


dows, which husbandmen call ſtarwort, eaſily found 


roots of this in generous wine, and ſet it down in 
the entry of their hives for food in full bowls. But 
tf any man's whole ſtock of bees ſhall die on a ſud- 


trid gore often hath bred bees. I will felate the 
Whole ſtory rracing it from it firſt ſource. For 
where the happy nation of Canopus, near Alexan- 
aria, doth mhabir the river Nile i. e. zhe field; 
_ wear the river Nile] ſtagnating by its overflowing 
Water, and where they are carried round their e- 


river chat comes from the ſwarthy Indians fert. 
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Woods, or ſuch a noiſe as the diſquiered ſea mak Mixes 
by the ebbing and flowing waves, or as a rapiffhn i 


vey honey thro? pipes of cane. It will further pro 


of pounded acorns and dry roſes, or new wines mad: 
rich by much boiling, or dried raiſins from the Ply. 


centaury. There is likeways a flower in the mes. 


by ſuch as ſeek it, for it raiſes a mighty grove from 
one turf ; the ſtem itſelf is of a golden colour, but 
in its leaves, which in great abundance are ſpread 
around it, the purple colour of a black violet doth 
faintly ſhine. Often the altars of the gods are a- 
dorned with its twiſted Wreaths; it is harſh to the 
raſte ; ſhepherds gather this herb in mowed valleys 
and near the winding ſtreams of Atella. Boil the 


den, and he ſhall have nothing whereby the brood 
of a new race may be reſtored, it is time to diſ- 
cover the memorable invention of the Arcadian 
bee. maſter, and how, having flain heifers, the pu- 


ſtares in painted barges, and where the coaſts con- 
tiguous to quiver-bearing Perſia hem in, and rhe 
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nakMizes Egypt wich its ſable ſand, and running with 


in impetuous current diſcharges itſelf into ſeven 
mouths, | 1. e. diſcharges igſelf into the fea by ſeven 
withs,} all this region places zhe hopes of certain 
eliet in this art; Firſt a narrow place is choſen, 
nd contracted for that very uſe ; they cover this 
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ff a flanting light from the four winds; then à 
ullock is ſought bending his horns on his forehead 
wo years old ; they ſtop both his noſtrils, and 
he breath of his mouth, while he ſtruggles much, 
ing killed with blows, his battered entrails pu- 
rify within his hide, which remains entire; thus 
bey leave him pent up in this cloſe place, and lay 
nder his ſides broken branches, thyme and freſh 
ayendar. This is done when the zephyrs firſt rufle 


ew flowers, before the prattling ſwallow hangs 
her neſt on the rafters. In the mean time a warm 


re to be ſeen in a wonderful manner, firſt want- 
ng feet, ſoon after humming on their wings, and 


ill at laſt they break our as a ſhower poured down 
rom ſummer- clouds, or as arrows from the puſh- 


nvenred this art for our profit? from whence did 
bis new experiment of mankind rake its riſe ? 


Fe river, [the ſource of the ſacred river,] pouring 
Four many complaints, and thus addreſſing his pa- 
tent; Mother Cyrene, mother, who doſt inbabit 


ith a narrow roof of tyle, and add four windows 


he waters, before the medows are ennamelled with 
iquor ferments in the tender bones, and animals 
nore and more they attempt to fly in the thin air; 


np ſtring, if at any time the nimble Parthian firſt 
npage in battle. Ve muſes, What god, What man 


The ſhepherd Ariſtæus flying Peneian Tempe, 
aving loſt his bees by diſeaſes and famine, as the 
ory goes, ſtood ſorrowful at the ſacred ſource of 


he bottom of this ſtream, why did you wy me 
e e orth 


forth (hated by the fates) of the illuſtrions 14 
of the gods? (if it be true that Apollo worſhi 
ped ar Thymbra is my father, as you ſay.) Wh 
is become of your maternal affection towards me 
Why did you bid me hope for heaven? Behol 
tho? you are my mother, I loſe the honours of th 
mortal life, which my ingenious management d 
cattle and corns with difficulty procured me whil 
trying every project. Bur go on, and with ya 
own hand pull up my fruirful trees, bring deſtru 
tive fire to my ſtables, murder my harveſts, bun 
my crops, and force a ſtrong ax againſt my vine 
it you have conceived ſuch an indifference abo 
my fame. But his mother heard his wailing com 
laints beneath the chambers, of the deep riv 
The nymphs around her did ſpin Mileſian woolf.: 

_ dyed a deep green colour; Drymo, Xantho, Li 
gea, and Phyllodice, having their bright hair hang 
ing over their ſnow- white necks; Niſæe, Spi 
Thalia, Cymodoce, Cydippe, and yellow Lycofſ 
rias, the one a virgin, the other having felt che fil 
pangs of Lucina, | 1. e. having brought forth h 
firſt child,] and Cho, and Beroe her fiſter, boil 
daughters of the ocean, both clad in gold an 
ſpotted skins of beaſts, and Ephyre, and Opis, an 
Aſian Deiopeia, and nimble Arerhuſa, chat at la 
bad laid down her arrows; amongſt whom Cl 
mene related rhe fruitleſs precaurion of Vulcan, th 
wiles of Mars, and his delightful thefts; and { 
reckoned up the numerous amours of the gods fron 
the original of the world. Charmed with whic 
ſong, while they ſpin their ſoft tasks on their di 
taffs, the mournful complaints of Ariſtzus ond 
more ſtruck his morher*s ears, and all of them fi: 
ring on their green ſears were amazed: bur Are 
thuſa looking up before the reſt of her ſiſters, rail 
5 | | I (6 
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d her lovely head above the ſurface of the waters, 


armed with ſuch loud groans, he himſelf, your 
teateſt concern, ſorrowtul Ariſtzus, ſtands ſned- 
ing tears to thee at the river of his father Peneus, 
d calls thee cruel by name. His mother having 


he threſholds of the gods; at the ſame time the 
rders the deep river to retire to a conſiderable di- 


round him arched like a mountain, and receiv- 
| kim into its vaſt boſom, and ſuffered him to 
aſs beneath the flood; and now he went admir- 


kes ſhut up in caverns, and ſounding groves ; and 
ang aſtoniſhed ar the great motion of the waters, 
e ſaw all the rivers which run under the ſpacious 


arher-T'iber and the floods of Anto take their riſe, 
Ind Hypanis that makes a rumbling noiſe among 
e rocks, Myſian Caicus, and the bull-faced Po 


ich a more rapid current thro? the fertile fields 
——Jwc / ˙⁰˙ͥ........ 8 
After he came into his morher*s bed- chamber 
rched with pumice, and Cyrene underſtood the 
ruitleſs tears of her Son, the ſiſters in order pour 
ear fountain-water upon his hands, and bring 
ft ſmooth rowels. Some load the tables with 
Wiſhes, and ſer down full bowls ; the altars burn with 


\rabian frankincenſe, and his mother ſays, Take 


ions to the ocean; at the ſame rime ſhe prays to 


her 


d ar a diſtance ſaid, O fifter Cyrene, nor in vain 


er mind ſtruck with new fear, ſays, Haſte, con- 
Mut, conduct him to us; it is allowed bim to touch 
ance, that the youth might enter. A wave did 


g his mother's court, and her humid realms, and 


th in different places, Phaſis and Lycus, and the 
durce from whence deep Eniplus burſts out, where 


ich its gilded horns, than which no river runs 


beſe goblets of Lydian wine, let us pour out liba- 


he ocean the father of all things, and to the nymphs 
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as many rivers; thrice ſhe ſprinkld the clear fir 
with liquid nectar, thrice the flame moudring tg 


the water. My ſon, he is firſt ro be clapt up by 
you in fetters, that he may unfold ro you the whole 


Wiles will be baffled while he /truggles againſt them. 
I myſelf, when the ſun inflames the meridian, 
when the herbs are thirſty, [ /corched,] and the ſhade 

the ſecret receſs of the old Man, whetber when 


eaſily attack him while he lies aſleep. But when 


wild beaſts will cheat your fight ; for on a ſudden 


pure water he will glide away; but, my ſon, the 


116 J 
her fiſters, who preſide over a hundred woods ani i 


the ceiling ſhone bright; with which omen fixing 


| his mind, | or, encouraging him, ] thus ſhe began. 


| There is a propher in the Carpathian gulph, . N do 


Zure- coloured Proteus, who glides over the vat wt 


ocean carried by fiſhes, and in a chariot in Ich fro 
are joined two-legged ſea-horſes. At preſent Hint 


reviſits the harbours of Macedon, and bis natie H tbe 
<ountry Pallene. We the nymphs worſhip bim, 


and aged Nereus himſelf; for the prophet kno ys an 


all things which are preſent, paſt, and to come, {ſat 
For ſuch was Neprune's pleaſure, whoſe mon ·¶ tet 


ſtrous herds and ſhapeleſs ſea- calves he feeds under 


cauſe of his diſeaſe, and bleſs you with fuccels; 
for he will give you no counſel without force, nor 
will you move him by intreaties; apply down 
right force and chains to him when caught; bi 


is moſt agreeable to cattle, will conduct you tc 
wearied he retires from the ſea, that you may 


you ſhall hold him clafpr in your arms, and bound 
with chains, then various ſhapes and forms 0 


he will appear a briſtly boar, and an horrid ty 
er, and a ſcaly dragon, and a lioneſs with a yel- 
ow main; or he*ll make a crackling noiſe of fire 
and ſo ſlip out of the chains, or diſſolved into 
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* ha changes himſelt into all kinds of ſhapes, 


draw the chains which confine him the cloſer, un- 
til, having changed bis body, he be ſuch as you 
ſaw him when he ſhur his eyes beginning to ſleep. 
Thus the ſaid, and poured forth the liquid o- 
dours of Ambroſia with which ſhe anointed the 
whole body of her fon. A pleaſant ſmell breathed 
from his pertumed hair, and neceſſary vigour was 
infuſed into his joints. There is a ſpacious grotto in 
the fide of a hollow mountain, | exeſi, eaten with 


age, ] into which much ſea 1s driven by the wind, 


and cuts itſelf into a winding bay, heretofore a 
fate harbour for mariners caught in ſtorms. Pro- 
teus ſhelters himſelf within 2his cavern with the 
bar of a huge ſtone. [ 1. e. with @ huge ſtone which 
lies on the cavern*s mouth, in place of a door.] Here 


the nymph places the youth in a dark corner ſe- 


cluded from the light, ſhe herſelf ſtays ar a diſ- 


tance obſcure in a cloud. Now ſcorching Siri- 


us, roaſting the thirſty Indians, was all on fire in 
the heaven, and the fiery ſun had parched the mid- 


dle globe; the herbs burned, and the rays boiled 


the hot deep rivers to the mud; [the chamels were 


dry ; ] when Proteus went our of the waves repair- 
ing to his uſual cave, bis wer flock, the offspring of 


the huge ocean, skipping round him, ſhake off rhe 
briny dew far and near; the ſea-calves ſcattered 


over the ſhore repoſed themſelves in order ro fleep. 


He himſelf (as ſometimes rhe keeper of the herd 
on rhe mounrains, when the evening-ſtar brings 


back the calves from their paſture to their cores, 


the lambs being heard wher zhe appetite of the 
wolves with their bleating) firs in the middle on 
a rock, and counts their number. Seeing an op- 
portunity was offered to Ariſtæus to ſeize him, he 
ſcarce ſuffered the old fire ro compoſe his weary 
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ble wild beaſt, and a flowing river. But when none 
ol his tricks found our a way to eſcape, be being 


youth, ſays he, who ordered you to come to my 


[ 1 18 | 
limbs; he ruſhes upon him with a great ſhour, and 
bound him with chains as he lay. He on the o- 
ther hand, not unmindful of his art, rransforms. 
himſelf into all wondrous forms, of fire, a horri- 


overcome returns to himſelf, and at 1 ſpoke 
with the accent of a man. Moſt preſumptuous 


habitation, and what do you ſfeck here? Then he the 
replied, You know, Proteus, you yourſelf know, wh 
nor is it in the power of any to cheat you, bur lay 
aſide your inclination ro deceive me, following of 
the commands of the gods, I am come hither to ir 
ask advice how to repair my broken fortune. He pil 
{aid no more. In anſwer to theſe the prophet at bla 
length with great fury rolled his green eyes ſpark- un 
ling with fire, and fiercely gnaſhing his teeth thus I VF! 
opened his mouth diſcloſing che tares. The wrath I fn 
of ſome deity purſues you. You ſmart for ſome 

great crime. Orpheus, unhappy not on account 

of his own guilt, begins to excite this vengance 


LF which will certainly fall upon you | unleſs the 
_ deſtinies oppoſe, and rages furiouſly for his bride 
ſnatched from him, Thar virgin doomed to dy run- 
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al 
ning with full ſpeed, while ſhe fled from you near cf 
the river, did not perceive the monſtrous ſerpent 15 
lurking on the bank among the high graſs. But 1 
the quire of woodland nymphs her <quals filled the I 
lofty hills wich ſhrieks; the Rhodopeian moun- I. 
tains wepr, and the high rock of Pangea, and the 4 
warlike country of Thrace; the Gerz, Hebrus, 4 
0 

V 
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Aetian Orithyia. Orpheus ſolacing his uneaſy 


love on a hollow harp, ſweer bride, while alone, 
did fing of thee on the deſart ſhore ; of thee ar the 


approach of the day, of thee at the departure 


| Therco), 
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thereof. He likeways entred the jaws of Tænarus, 
the infernal gates of Pluto, and the grove dark with 


gloomy horror, and went to the ghoſts below, and 
the tremendous king, and the ſouls that know 
not how to relent at human prayers; bur rhe thin 


phantoms, charmed by his ſong, advanced from 
the loweſt manſions of hell, and the ſpectres of 


thoſe that were deceaſed; as many thouſands as 
there are of birds which take ſhelter in the woods, 


when rhe evening, or a winter ſhower, drives them 


from the mountains; matrons and husbands, ſouls 
of dead magnanimous heroes, boys and unmarried 


girls, and young men who were laid on funeral 


piles before the faces of their parents, whom the 
black mud and naſty reeds of Cocytus, and the 


unlovely lake with its flow waves hem in on e- 


very ſide, and Styx nine times interfuſed doth con- 


fine; even theſe infernal houſes were aſtoniſhed, 


and the loweſt dungeons of death, and the furies 
whoſe hair was twiſted with blew ſerpents, and 
Cerberus yawning began to ſnarl with his three 
mouths, and Ixion's wheel ſtood ſtill by a con- 
trary wind. And now returning he bad eſcaped 
all accidents, and Eurydice being reſtored to him 
approached the world above, following behind; 
for Proſerpine had given that law ; when a ſudden 
frenzy ſeized the unwary lover, a pardonable crime 
indeed, if the infernal gods knew to pardon. [could 
pardon.) He ſtood ſtill, alas! unmindful and over- 
2 by his paſſion, and looked back on his 


urydice, by this time on the very verge of light. 
There all his labour was loſt, and the conditions 


of the cruel king were broke, and thrice a ſhour 


was heard from the infernal lake. She ſays, Wbo, 


Orpheus, who hath undone both wrerched me and 


thee > What great fury is this? Behold the co 
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his ſong; as the nightingale in mournful ſtrains 
bewails beneath a poplar ſhade her loſt young, 
which ſome hard- hearted ſwain eſpying pulled out 


ſitting on a branch renews her doleful ſong, and 
fills all places far and near with her mournful com- 
plwaints. No love, no match could move his ſoul; 
alone he wandred over the northern ice, and ſnowy i 


an ladies, whoſe nuptial offers were contemned, 


god, and the nocturnal rites of Bacchus. Even \ 
then when Thracian Hebrus rolled his head corn 
from his beauriful neck, carrying it in the middle 
of the ſtream, his % word and cold tongue ery | 

| | | + Gag or | 5 Un- 


N 

fates call me back LN and ſleep ſeals my i E. 
ing eyes; and now, farewel ; I am carried away v: 
wrapt up in dark night, and, ah me! not tbine ſWre! 
holding out to thee my feeble hands. She (aid; bi! 
and on a ſudden fled a different way from his ſight, Wa 


like ſmoke mixt with thin air; nor did ſh: ſce 


him afterwards in vain graſping at ſhades, and 
inclining ro ſpeak much; nor would the ferry. 
man of hell ſuffer him again ro paſs the inter. 
poſing lake. What ſhould he do? Where ſhould he 
go, his bride being twice ſnarched away? With 
what tears, with what intreaties could he move 
the infernal powers? She indeed, now cold, ſailed 
in the Stygian boat. They ſay, that he wept e 
ſeven whole months without intermiſſion under a 
lofty rock, at the waters of unfrequented Strymon, 
and reyolved in cold caves theſe bis diſaſters, ſoft- 
ning the rygers, and making the oaks move with 


of their neſt unfeathered; ſhe weeps all night, and 


Tanais, and the Scythian fields which are always 
covered with hoar-froſts, —_— the loſs of Eu- 
rydice, and the vain gift of Pluto. The Thraci- 


ſtrewed the mangled carcaſe of this young man a- 
longſt the ſpacious fields, at rhe ſacrifice of the 
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himſelf into the deep ſea, and where he fell he 
curled the foaming billow round his head. 

Bur Cyrene did nor ſo; for ſhe firſt ſpoke ro 
him crembling : My ſon, you may lay aſide your 
perplexing cares; this is all the cauſe of their diſ- 
tempers; upon this account the nymphs, with 


have ſent this deplorable deſtruction to your bees; 
do you as a ſupplicant offer gifts, ſecking pardon, 
and adore the eaſy foreſt-nymphs, for they will 
grant you pardon upon your ſupplicarions, and lay 
aſide their wrath. Bur I will firſt inſtruct you at- 
er what manner you are to pray to them. Chuſe 
four ſtarely bulls of a beauriful form, which now 
feed on the top of green Lycæus, and as. many 
teifers that never felt the yoke ; for theſe erect four 
altars in the lofty temples of rhe goddeſſes, and 
cauſe the ſacred blood pour from their throats, and 
eave the bodies of theſe victims in a ſhady grove. 
Afterwards, when the ninth morning ſhall ſhew its 
lawn, you ſhall ſend drowſy pappies to Orpheus, 
a ſacrifice to the infernal gods, and ſhall worſhip 


a black ewe, and review the grove. os 
Withour delay he obeys his mother's orders; 
omes to the temple; raiſes the altars which ſhe 
tjoined 3 brings four ſtately bulls of a beautiful 
orm, and as many heifers rhar never felr the yoke, 
Afterward, when the ninth morning began to ap- 


the grove. Here indeed they ſee an unexpected pro- 
ligy, wonderful to relate, bees making a hummin 


Eurydice ! ab, wretched Eurydice ! when his ſoul 
was flying away, the banks with the whole river 
reſounded Eurydice. Proteus ſpoke thus, and threw 


whom Eurydice joined in dances in the high groves, 


appeaſed Eurydice with a flain calf, and ſacrifice 


pear, he ſends a ſacrifice to Orpheus, and returns to 


NOue 


trails of the ſteers, and forcing their Way haſtily 
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noiſe thro? the whole belly among the putrified e 
ea 
ſua 


thro' the broken ribs, and great ſwarms of then 
(ike clouds ſWiming in the air, and at length alight. 
Ing all at once on the top of a tree, and hanging 
22 like cluſters of grapes from the limber bran, 
Ches. Ce | 

Theſe things have J ſung of apriculture, cart 
and trees, while great Cæſar thunders in war near 
the deep Euphrates, and victorious diſpenſes lawsſWnd 
to nations willing to obey him, and affects the way 
to heaven, Pleaſant Naples maintained me Vir- 
gil, at that time flouriſhing in the ſtudies belong. 
ing to a private eaſy life, who have played the lays 
of ſhepherds, and being of a daring ſpirit by the heat 
F youth, I have ſung rhee, Tityrus, beneath the 


covert of a broad beech- tre. 


Aerii mellis cœleſtin dona. . 5 
Iͤ be divine Goodneſs appears in commending 
CLuanaan as a Land flowing with Milk and Honey, 

poindng us ro two moſt wholſom and nouriſhing 

oods, agreeing with every ſound Conſtitution, 
Phe one our firſt and natural Food, which fre- 
gquently proves reſtorative, The other is allowed; 
by ſome Phyſicians, to be a moſt excellent Pre- 
ſerver of Health, and ſo medicinal, that they ſay, 
when it agrees with the Conſtitution, no other Me: 
Feine is need. 3 | 
I have ſeen a Manuſcript wrote by a Gentle- 
man in Fyfe, adviſing to keep ſuch a Stock of = 
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Is will pay for a Wis to attend them all the 

Year, It i wage 
7 ſome Grounds, than w 

| l. 1 Freud of my own diſpiſing a Hive full 

f Bes becauſe they wanted Winter- Store, com- 

limenred a Gentleman with it, who, at 3 

| imes, put as much Water in a Plate as diſſolve 


t is certain, that a much greater Stock 


1 this he 
s of a Pound of Sugar; upon this 
oy Piece of Paper to prevent drowning, 


ind placed the Hive above the Plate; the Bees 


ucked all up in a lirtle Time, and were preſerved 


l Winter, and did thrive well next Summer. 


he whole Quantity of Sugar which he gave them 
yas four Pounds, DM 
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APPENDIX. 


TO THE 


GEORGICKS. 


HO), for Man's Tranſgreſſion, the Fanth 
ies under a Curſe, yer it is not doomed 


to ſuch a Degree of Barrenneſs, as that 
' there is not a Bleſſing reſerved for La- 
bour and Induſtry. The ſupreme Being is the moſt 
tive, and delights in Whatever reſembles bim- 
{lf in the ſmalleſt Degree; and therefore rewards 
always the ſame, one Way or other. By his kind 
Providence, the lawful, vigorous, rational En- 
deavours, not only of particular Perſons, bur like- 
wiſe of Societies and Nations, are crowned with 
Succeſs. How do ſome flouriſh by Agriculture, 
anufactory and Trade? By theſe they reach the 

cight of Grandeur and worldly Happineſs. T 
mentioned Agriculture firſt, becauſe, as Trade de- 
pends much upon Manufactory, ſo both are chiefly 
ſounded upon Agriculture; z therefore it de ſerves the 
Frecedency. 

How happy is England, whoſe Merchants are 
ch and opulent, whoſe Trade is only bounded by 
tbe habirable Earth, whoſe Manufactories of Silk, 

Wooll, Linen, Cotton, hard Ware, Hats, Shoes, 
N. are numerous? Which Country, for the moſt 
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Part, appears like a Garden, being well manured 
cultivared and improven, producing every Thing 
neceſſary for Pleaſure and Profit, never ſtarving [ly 
or pinching the Inhabitants ; on rhe contrary, Li 
yielding them great Quanrities of Grain, as wel \ 
as other Commodities, fit for Exporration. But þ 
do the Inhabitants indulge themſelves in Lazir:k ſh 
and Inactivity the greateſt Part of the Summer, or 
imploy themſclves during that Seafon about Tri. t 
fles? By no Means; this they reckon the principal 6 
Time for Labour. 5 
When IT mention Labour and Induſtry, I would 
have none imagine that he has Reaſon to expect rhelſſ © 
divine Bleſſing, when acting as a meer Tool or Y 
| Machine, drudging like a Draughr- Horſe, or fol.” 
lowing the Cuſtoms of his Anceſtors, only be- 
Cauſe they are ancient, When, in the mean Time, t 
a more ſure and rational Way is plainly ſhewn; 
No, that infinitely wiſe Being, who has implantel s 
a natural Inſtinct in Animals deſtitute of Reaſon, a 
ſhews, chat, as it is his Pleaſure that they ſhould L 
be acted thereby, he expects the rational Part offi P 
bis Creation ſhould principally, and in the fit! 
Place, exerciſe their internal Faculties, that rhe! 1 
Actions may be ſuitable to the Dignity of theit; 
ſuperior Natures; and fo, in ſome Meaſure, reſem. I. 
ble himſclt, who dorh all Things out of the Depths 
of his Wiſdom, 2 e 
Many in Scotland toil and farigue themſelwes a 
much as the Engliſh do. Some of us undergo Hard. 
ſhips to which they are Strangers. They are rich, 
we poor ; they ſupply us with their Superflutty, 
we ſometimes are pinchcd by Dearth, and hav: 
been ſtarved by Famine, Allow me to enquire in. 
to rhe Reaſon of this, and Point our a ſure Way 
by which we may enjoy Abundance of all Thing 
1 b A necella!y 


reg ; | TI rg 
Pin neceſſary for comfortable Subſiſtence, and not on- 
ly become equal to, but even exceed them in Wealth, 


1 Plenty, and worldly Happineſs; which, at firſt 
| 8 View, may ſeem impracticable, becauſe of the two 


Bur following Objections, which I ſhall cndeavour to 
zireizlſhew to be of no Weight | 
er, offs Firſt, ſome may ſay our Climate 1s colder than 
Ir. chat of England, and therefore the Product of our 
cipa Ground muſt be lefs and worſe. 5 = 

I anſwer. How know you exactly whar De- 
gree of Hear is abſolutely neceſſary for the Pro- 
duction of the greateſt Quantities of rhe beſt Grain? 
You'll allow there are many Countries, the Cli- 
r fel mares of which are warmer than that of Scotland, 
ly bz and yet not fir for bearing our Grain; beſides, 
Fime chere are Southern Counties; within our own Iſland, 
newn which have never yielded ſuch Crops as are ſeen to 
ance grow in others Which ly more towards the North, 
-aſon l altho' theſe in the South are fully as well laboured. 
Dou Does not the Biſhoprick of Durham, when com- 
art off pared to ſeveral Counties in England, which en- 
» fil joy more warm Influences of the Sun, prove the 
their Truth of this? And does nor the Shire of Mo- 
their 729 bear better than many of our Shires which 
em- Iy more towards the South? Will it be denied 
pris that we have, in many Places, as large Turneps, 

Parſneps, Carrots, Potatoes, and Cabbages, as 
in any Part of England? For my own Part, 
tho? I have lived ten Years in South. Britain, I ne- 
ver have ſcen Turneps and Cabbages ſo large there, 
by far, as in my own Country. All the Uſe 1 
make of this Objection is this, ſince out Climate 
is colder, let us nor, for the future, allow our 
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rich, 
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"Wa Ground ro ly open and expoſed to cold Winds, 
Phingsf and the Severities of the Weather. Ler us ditch, 


hedge, and drain, and this Objection will eyanith. 


eflary L 
For 


For Encouragement, I aſſurè my Reader, that wN 
can do theſe at much ſmaller Expence than theo 
Engliſh, having Servants and Day-Labourers tort 
leſs than the Half of the Wages which the greateſt nc 
Part of them pay; beſides, we have more Lime. No 
Stone Quarries, and greater Quantities of Fiſh.Wu: 
Shells, which may be uſeful in correcting our cold 
Soils; as alſo many more Moſſes, to burn the 
Surface of ſome of them. The 2d Objection is ſri 
our Soil is worſe. True, much of our Country 
is mountainous, and we want Orpheus's Harp to 
cauſe Mountains and Woods follow us; ſome of rc 
It is ſo remote from the Sea and Rivers, that it 
Cannot be of ſuch Uſe ro the Proprietor, by far, 
as if otherwiſe ſituated: But where this is not pa 
the Caſe, I am of Opinion, that our Hills and 
Mountains, if planted with Trees, would not only 
furniſn us in much Timber fit for our own Uſe, bu: 
ſupply our Neighbours, whereby conſiderable Re. 
turns would be made, to help to enrich the Na- 
tion. I have ſeen, in our Highlands, Firs forcing 
their Way into the Seams of Rocks, where I 
could obſerve no Earth ro nouriſh them; a noble 
Pattern and Example of Induſtry to the Inhabi- 
tants. This ſhews our Encouragement to plant. . 
_ Tho! our Country bs mountainous, yer I dare 
affirm, that rho? Scotland is not ſo ſpacious as 
Englaud, yet, if we compare our arable and paſturz 
Lands, and our Inhabitants, to thoſe who live 1p 
Euglaud. we have by far more Ground for each 
of our Countrymen than they, which, if as well 
1mproven, would produce as much as thoſe Landis 
J juſt now mentioned, which ly in England. Iſt 
doubt not, but if we would fall vigorouſly to work, 
in following their Example, we ſhould be capable 

ro maintain, by our own Produce, double rh: 
| 8 | VVV Number 
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Number of Inhabitants which at preſent live in 


cotland. I am perſuaded the more of the Truth 
this, becauſe I am of the Belief, that we have 
nore of the richeſt Soils than they, which I hope 
o make appear, the Engliſh themſelves being 
udges; and therefore ſhall offer a f-w Thoughts 
pon a rich and barren Soil, and compare a little 
he Ground in both Countries. I chuſe ro do chis 
vich the greater Pleaſure, becauſe, while thus em- 
loyed, I bope ro lay down ſome of the Princi- 
les of Agriculture, of which, I am afraid, rhe 
rreateſt Part of our Land-Labourers are almoſt, 
not alrogerher, ignorant; and this Ignorance I 
ook upon as one great Reaſon why the greateſt 
Parr of our Country is not 1mproven. 
Out common Nopion is, that ſandy, gravely, 
ooriſh, wer Soils, as alfo ſtiff Clays, are bar- 
en, and that therefore their Rent ougbt to be ve- 
y low ; many Farms of theſe Soils pay the Pro- 
rieror only Sixpence per Acre, which I dare af- 
firm might enrich the Tenant if well cultivared, 
tho' he paid, for ſome of the beſt abovementioned, 
a Crown, yea, ten Shillings yearly. I add, that 
ſuch Ground as frequently we undervalue moſt, 
may, by Improvement, be made the richeſt, 


For it is moſt eaſy to make it appear, that where- 


yer you ſee coarſe ſour Graſs, or Straw which 
bears poor Grain, with a thick Husk, and theſe 
growing to a conſiderable Height; I ſay, it is eaſy 
to make it appear, that the Ground upon which 
theſe grow, may by Culture be forced to produce 
good Crops, either of Graſs or Corn, or both, it 
being viſible that there is a natural Strength in the 
Soil, tho', in the mean Time, there are Vices, 
vhich, if corrected, would render it fit for anſwer- 
ing our Wiſhes. And therefore believe there are 
5 many 
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ſooner than any Trade or Manufactory, carried o 


my Countrymen to call barren at preſent. Ougi 
they therefore to have no more Culture beſtowe 


tbe richeſt, and by far overbalance all your La 
bour and Expences. The whole Eari fis natural 


Labour, I tell you, ought principally to be in fai 


ty, it being certain that the Seeds thereof ly | 
every Soil, there being nothing ſterile in the Eartt 
ſtrict Senſe, deſerve the fame Denomination, dit; 


very Part of the Earth naturally is equally cold 


ture, or they are more expoſed to the warming! 


tbey are ſandy, and cannot retain Humidity 


many moorland Farms, which might enrich a Ma 


by a Stock equal to that of a Tenant who rent 
theſe Lands. All the Soils I mentioned, I allo 


on them than formerly > This muſt be denied 
Be nor afraid, dear Countrymen, you ſhall tn 
that ſome of them, when improven, will be amon 


Iy barren, as to the Production of Corn and man 
other Vegetables: Do we therefore for ever la 
aſide the Plough 2? If we plow for a mean Crop 
why nor beſtow more Labour for a better? Thi 


pleaſant Months, whereby you may be freed fron 


much Drudgery in Winter. I would not hayſhy 


have you deſpair of bringing any Soil to Fertil 


Stones, Pebles and Sandexcepred, all of which, in 


fering only in Magnitude. b 
Lou complain your Soil is cold. I tell you 


none will affirm it to be a hot Body, as the Sur 
Theſe Soils we call warm, either are ſo by rhe 
Situation, which makes them leſs retentive of moi 


Auences of the Sun, or contain more Particles 
Sulphure, Nitre or Salts, than other Grounds ; 0 


long as a Soil that is earthy or viſcid. Bur, pra 
what do we call a barren Soil? Are Clays ba 
ren when manured and cultivated? Not 1 al 
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heſe are the richeſt, bearing the greateſt Quanti- 
of the beſt Wheat, the fineſt of all Grains. Is 
wet Soil, which harh nor roo great a Mixture 
Sand, a barren Soil? No; this when drained 
tains a great Quantity of unctuous Matter and 
ts, which are great Helps to Vegetation, being 
the Influences of the Sun eaſily put in Motion. 
1 ſhorr, nothing deſerves to be called barren, ex- 
pr Sand and Gravel, which, wanting earthy Par- 
les, are not fit for retaining the Seeds of Fertility. 
I now proceed to ſurvey both Countries a little, 
at we may be the more capable of forming a 
dgment of the Richneſs of their Soils. Fork- 
hire is one of the beſt Counties in England; yer 
here you may travel many Miles upon ſand 
nd gravelly Ground. About 1uxford you find 
ch Riff Clay, that in Winter the Road is ſcarce 
affable. In Liucolu-Shire, on that Account, in 
har Scaſon, for ſeveral Days, on Horſeback, I 
uld with Difficulty ride twelve Miles a-day, and 
merimes have been obliged to hire one to lead my 
orſe, the Roads being ſo deep, and the Clay ſo 
if, What has the greateſt Parr of this Shire 
rmerly been but a Fen > What Ground more 
ooriſh than Windſor-Foreſt > What more barren 
han Hunſlow and Black Heaths, tho? not far diſ- 
nt from the Metropolis? I need not mention 
orthumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
umberleſs Places, which owe their Fertility to the 
aborious Inhabitants. In Scotland we have, in 
"me Shires, Abundance of Clay, particularly in 
de rich Carſcs of Gowry and Stirling, which are 
aturally more fertile than any Grounds of the 
me Wideneſs and Extent lying together in Eng- 
md; as alſo in the Lands of the Counties of 
Hlerfe and Moray, beſides many other Places in 
| e rent 


8 ; 
different Counties. I own J am not capable on. 
determine which of the two Countries has moſt M. 
Sand and Gravel. We have more Ground mine 
with Moſs than the Ezg/ih ; this, when burn 
produces moſt plentifully, and, if drained, dito 
ed and fenced, would ſtill be more valuable. 
add, that we have much of the richeſt of Soils lyin 
on the Sides and ar the Bottoms of Hills an 
Mountains, even in the Lozhians, which Ground 
are fed by them; there they want. England fo 
the moſt Parr is a plain champaign Country 
ours all over is either mountainous, hilly, or hail 
riſing Grounds, Not only the Engliſh, bur all o 
ther Authors own, that the moit fertile Soi 
are found where I have mentioned. All this confi 
ſidered, I think I may juſtly affirm, that we ha; 
by far much more of as good, yea better Grown 
for maintaining each of the Inbabitants of ou 
Country, than they enjoy for each in their. 
and therefore that this may caſt the Balance muc 
in our Favours; and tho* in England they bay 
a greater Increaſe, yet this is owing to the Wan 
cot ſufficient Culture in Scotland, and labourin 
our Corn-Fields without fallowing, or ſuffering 
them to reſt, which, if improven, would produc 
better than theirs. I might have ſuperadded {cv: 
ra! other. Advantages, which we have and the 
Want, ſuch as, tbat our Country abounds mor; 
in Brooks and running Waters. All agree, tha 
the Ground near theſe is the beſt. But What I hay; 
already ſaid, I hope will be reckoned ſutficicnt 
and therefore conclude, by telling my Reader 
that I have beard Engliſhmen give it as their judg 
ment, that we were certainly bleſſed with ig 
fineſt of Soils; yer that they did not wonder that 
we had mean Crops, but that we had any 10 all 
e cConſide: 
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onſfidering how we managed our Ground. Nothing 
; more certain, than that tenfold of Increaſe 
ib them is reckoned a good Crop, after all 
jeir Labour and Pains, and that many of us reap 
much, tho our Fields be open, yea frequently 
ore, after plowing once in Summer, and a ſecond 
ime before we ſow; which is our common Way 
fallowing. When our Ground has received ſuf- 
ient Culture, I have known our Increaſe far 
ceed theirs. Take one Inſtance; this laſt Sea- 
n, a Gentleman of my Acquaintance having pre- 
ared a Piece of Ground as in England, ſowed 
tereon four and a half Boils Wheat, without 
filling, ſold the Product, as it ſtood on the Field, 
a Farmer for fifty Guineas. The Narrowneſs 
my own Circumſtances have not allowed me 
improve much Ground, yet I dare venture to 
"fer with any Man, upon equal Terms, that 1 
all raiſe a Boll of good Barley any Year, (the 
aſon proving favourable, and no croſs Accidenrs 
ling out) from a Chopin of Seed. __ : 
I now enquire into the Reaſons or Cauſes of 
e flouriſhing Circumſtances of the Engliſp, and 
the Poverty, Scarcity and Famine which ſome- 
mes happens in our Country. I already ſaid, 
at Manufactory and Trade depend upon Agri- 
ture: In ſome Countries they do ſo leſs than 
others. When a Country is populous and con- 
ed within ſuch narrow Bounds, as that the 
ound thereof is nor ſufficient to maintain its 
babitants, I don't ſay they are ſolely or prin- 
ſally to imploy themſelves in cultivating their 
ls, or that their Trade and Manufactory de- 
nd ſo much thereupon, as if this were not the 
aſe ; then they are obliged to provide themſelves 
om other Nations: Bur when a Country is ſo 
T9 ipas 
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make it their firſt, main and chief Study and E- 
ployment, to manure and cultivate the ſam 


of the honourable Society for improving in 


ed, or made very ſlow Advances in improving 


Vears Scarcity or Famine may conſume the Pi 


Which expoſes us to the greateſt Dangers. 


3 „ 3 
ſpacious and fertile, as that by Cultivation ir 
not only ſupply the Inhabitants, but likew: 
furniſh them Subject of Trade, they ought 


this being the beſt and ſureſt Foundation to r: 
Manufactories, Fiſheries and Trade upon, furni 
ing Employment to the greateſt Part of the N 
tion, and by Returns from other Countries 
riching the Inhabitants, which puts them ſoon 
in Capacity to rear up what I mentioned; II 
it ought to be their main Study and Endeavc 
to cultivate and improve their Ground to the 
moſt, The Engliſh, ſenſible of this, have mi 
themſelves rich and opulent, whereas we, rill þ 
late Years, ſpirited by the Advice and Exam 


Knowledge of Agriculture, have rorally negl: 


our Ground, tenaciouſly adbering to the Cuſtc 
of our Anceſtors, nor having conſidered, that ih 
our Linen Manufactories ſhould flouriſh for {i 
ral Years, ſo as to caſt the Balance of Tia 
with our Neighbours on our Side; yer a t 


duct or Profits of many Years employed in 
nufactory. And it is ſtill to be regretted, chat 
ry few, even as yet, eſpecially of our country F: 
mers of the common Sort, have followed 
Example of theſe Gentlemen I laſt mentione 


In England they are ſo ſenſible of the great / 
vantages of incloſing, that the greateſt Part 
their Country appears like a Garden, being fenqk 
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by Hedges of Thorns and other Quicks, which 4 


by far preferable ro dead Fences or — | 
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on It hey drain their Mariſhes and wet Grounds by 
Iikewirches and Ponds. Becauſe our Climate is colder 
a, an theirs, therefore we ſuffer it to ly open and ex- 
and ES${:d to the Severities of Wind and Weather. Oh 
ne ſanfecar Wiſdom ! It may ſeem ſuperfluous ro inſiſt 
n to r rhe Advantages they enjoy by this Improve- 
, furnifenr, and our Loſſes by the Want thereof; yer, 
{ the Naſidering that the Genèrality of my Countrymen 
arries Fe ſtill wanting to their own Intereſt, notwith- 
m ſoonmhnding of all written on this Subject, I hope ro 
d; I'S excuſed, when telling them, that by Want of 
ndeavicloſures they don't poſſeſs their Farms as their 
o the operty above one third of the Year, theſe be- 
ave mils expoſed to their Neighbour's Cattle abour 
'e, till hr Months thereof; yea, even in Summer, 
Examſich of their Product is oft - times deſtroyed. 
ng in fy che Want of Hedges, in many Places, we run 
neglaſe Riſque of loſing our Crops intirely by back- 
roving Bird Seaſons, and in ſome Places of not having 
 Cuſtolem. come to full Maturity and Perfection, eſpe- 
that tEilly by Froſts in Harveſt, Thereby we ſcarce 
tor Wye: any Benefit by Winter-Foggage. Our Graſs 
f Tith nor riſe ſo early in the Spring. We have 
t a ir one third of the Graſs in Summer we would 
the Five, if we followed their Example. We have 
d in Mue Hay in Winter; are expoſed ro ſo much 
, That Yoſs by ſhaking Winds, that ſomerimes our Far- 
try Fer is totally ruined thereby. We want Fuel 
wed ix Fire in many Shires, which Hedges would ſup- 
ntionqy in great Plenty. The Advantages of Wood- 
8. ſhes are not inconſiderable, as being good for 
rear Naſture and Corn: fields; theſe would be of great 
Part ſſe where Lime · Stone is ſcarce, there being much 
ng fend alt in the Aſhes of all Trees, Aquaricks excepted. 
ybich Ihe Aſhes of Aſh and Thorn, eſpecially the for- 
he” kr, Which chymically prepared are great 2 77 
— 8 ticks; 
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and Glaſſes. 


| 4 XS bag 
ticks; this I know by Experience, By the Way 


of Wood-Afhes, many thouſand Pounds are {cn 


yearly ro our Neighbours, for Pot-Aſhes, Soa 
On the other Hand, the Ground in England be 
ing kept dry and warm by their Ditches and In 
Cloſures, the Inhabitants reap berrer Crops thano 
rherways; their grain is larger; their Summer 9 
Winter Corns never fail them, as ſometimes bot 
of ours do; their Graſs riſes early in the Spring 
their Cattle feed plentifully thereon in that Sea 
ſon, as well as in the Summer. In many Places 
they begin ro mow in the Beginning ot May, « 
that they have great Gain by their Foggage 
_ Having Plenty of Graſs and Hay, they hay 
Abundance of Milk, Butter and Cheeſe. Ib 
firſt helps them ro keep ſuch a vaſt Number 0 
_ Hogs, that by them ſome Farmers receive mo 
Money than ours do by tha whole Produd 
of their Farms. Cheeſe, ſuch as ours, is ſol 
in Suffolk tor a Halfpeny per Pound; in Re 
zuary-Lane in London, you may buy the lean 
eſt thereof for a Farthing. Beſt Cheeſe in Wa 
wick-Shire, Fork- Shire, Lancaſhire, and many e 
ther Counties, is ſold for three Halfpence, an 
Cheſvire for two Pence per Pound. On a Trac 
of Ground of the ſame Bulk that we feed an 0 
which we ſell for fifty Shillings or three Pounds 
they graze one for which they receive eight, te 
twenty, yea, ſometimes thirty Pounds. They ha 
Plenty of Fruits, whereof not only Cyder an 
Perry, and other Liquors are made; bur theſe the 
_ uſe for one third of a Diet every Day, in Paſties 
(eſpecially in Farm-Houſes) for about half of tb 
| Year, No cheaper Diſh in Towns than App!: 
Dumplins. They have Abundance of fine WY 
3 f 
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nor Manufactory, not being forced to ſmear their 
ſensbeep: This affords ſuch a Branch of Trade, 


oaflchar 1 have heard Engliþ Merchants, who trade 


wich us, affirm, that, in one Week, they have 
'bYas much Conſumpt for broad Cloaths in Leeds, as 
In Edinburgh hath in a Year. . 
no Again, Summer-Fallowing their Grounds tends 
r much ro render them happy; hereby they kill the 
dot Roots of Graſs and Weeds, they expoſe their 
ing round ro che warm Influences of the Sun, by 
Sea which the ſuperfluous Juices, and all noxious Hu- 
ce mours are exhaled, and nothing left but what is fic 


„for Nouriſhment. By this the Soil is fitter for 


age imbibing Salts and nitrous Particles from the Air; 
haythe Pores of the Earth are opened, and a Way 
Th made for the tender Fibers to draw their Nou- 
r riſnment. Bur the beſt Way to ſhew the Advan- 
no tages of this Practice, is to recommend to you 
lud that noble Eſſay for incloſing and fallowing of Scot- 
ſolſ and, writ by a Gentleman of our own Country, 
Nvho bas thereby ſignalized himſelf as a true Lo- 
eau ver thereof. Upon this I only add, that all Au- 


Vn chors ancient and modern, as well as yearly Ex- 


y of perience, ſhew us the great Advantages thereof. 


an Mr. Tull, who differs moſt from the common 


ra Way, directs to that of drilling and fallow- 
ing the Intervals, by which he thinks it need- 
W leſs to dung our arable Ground, conſidering how 
far the attractive Faculty can draw Nouriſh. 


rich, well-prepared for the Secd by Summer- 
Fallowing, ought to be allowed either no Dung, 
je or a very ſmall Quantity. Or if we give it the 
i uſual Number of Loads, that a fourth Parr of 
J© the Seed ought only ro be ſown, in the Begin- 
ming of Augaſt it we ſow Wheat, or in March 


ment. I am of Opinion, that Ground naturally 
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or the Beginning of April if Batley, that they 


Harrow, after it has lien ſome Time compound. 


fer their Ground to ly without a Crop in Sum- 


with the How; they ſow and plant Peas, Kid- 
ney- Beans, Cabbages, & c. In Place of fallow- 


on for Cows and Sheep; the former they feed 


ed with Snow, and the latter are turned among 
Part, which afterwards the Sheep eat alſo; they 


for them enriches it with Salts, which are not ex- 
hauſted by this Root; and the Dung and Urine of 


lies fallow till that Time, after which few Weeds 
and little Graſs riſes; rheſe being well dunged, 
and the Dung lying ſo long in the Ground and in- 


if not richer, than by Fallowing. I have ſeen an 
extraordinary Increaſe of Barley after this Root. 


may have Time to branch out; and that this ought 
to be done, even when we follow the common 
Way of labouring. In Caſe of Scarcity of Dung, 
I would rather ſpread it upon barren Ground, or 
harrow it into Graſs, with Buſhes fixed ro the 


ed with Earth. In Middleſex, Surrey, and ſome 
other Places not far from London, they never ſuf. 


mer; but then the Dung-Cart 1s conſtantly im- 
ployed, and they fallow rhe Intervals lying be- 
twixt their Crops, tho? not with the Plough, yet 
ing, they frequently ſow Turneps, noble Proviſi- 


with them eſpecially when the Ground is cover- 


them, and eat the Leaves and Part of the Root; 
after which they hire Men to how up the remaining 


give them alſo to their Hogs. ' Turneps deſtroy 
Weeds and Graſs; the labouring of the Ground 


Sheep is a great Advantage. 
A Crop of Poratocs is likewiſe good Husban- 
dry, the Stalk not appearing ſoon, the Ground 


corporating therewith, your Soil becomes as rich, 


Again, 
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Again, that = 9 enjoys ſo much Plenty is 
"wing to this, that they have Summer and Win- 
ter Corns to depend upon, ſo that when one Part 
pf their Crop fails, the other frequently makes a- 


mends: Whereas we depend entirely almoſt up- 


on our Peas, Oars and Barley. They have not on- 
ly theſe, but as great a Dependence on their Wheat 
and Rye, which we know may have a favourable 
Seed and ſpringing Time, when theſe other Grains 


do not enjoy it, being ſown in a different Seaſon, 


Plenty of Roots and Fruits are likeways very 
ſerviceable to them; few Meals, in many Places, 


there are, where you ſhall nor ſee Turneps and Car- 
rors preſented at Table in their Seaſon, whereby 


they ſave both Bread and Fleſh. Potatoes are ſo 
common, that I frequently bought two Pounds 
of the largeſt Size, and four Pounds of ſmall, for 


a Peny in London. May we not be aſhamed ro 


reflect, that Boats and Barges have come loaded 
from England and Ireland, with this Root, tho' 
we have as much Ground in common, or whar 
we reckon neither good for Corn nor Paſture, as 
might maintain all our Country if planted with 
theſe, upon Suppoſition we could live upon Pota- 
toes without any Thing elſe, and that the Soil 


fit for them pays either no Rent, or a meer 


Trifle, when the Enugliſp plant them on Ground 
for which they pay three Pounds per Acre. 
To conclude what I defign upon this Head. 


The Engliſh are ſuch good Husbandmen, as that 


they keep a due Proportion betwixt their arable 
and paſture: Lands: By this having a ſufficient 


Quantity. of Dung, they have good Corn-Crops, 
and ſuch a Stock of Cattle, as they are capable 


once in three Years ro dung their Graſs ; alfo, in 
ſome Shires, we baye ſcarce any Product bur of 


Grain 


rich the Nation, and make us abound in the Ne 
ceſſaries of Life. Yo 


bundry ar large; there are ſo many Books writ upo 


Truth is, it appears to me, that we ſtand mor 


men of the Society for improving in the Know. 
5 ledge of Agriculture. . . | 


not only in themſelves an Improvement thereof, 


ſuch as planting of Fruit-Trees. I therefore hope | 
 1t will not be thought needleſs to recommend theſe. 


velly, or ſandy Soil. Moſſy and wet Grounds re- 


; 


Grain; in others, where all our Grain might grow. . 
we have nothing but Gras. et V 
I now proceed to point out a ſure Way to « on 
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our 1 
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raſher 


in need of Motives to incite, than Books to diff tall 
rect us; for What is wanting in What follows, ur m 


refer my Reader to Mortimer, who writes fulleſſtſs, 
on Husbandry ; and ro a ſmall Treatiſe upon falhpWar 


None will expect that 1 ſhould treat of Hu 


this already, that this would be needleſs. Th 


lowing Grounds, on Graſs-Seeds, Oc. publiſhedlacki 


by Mr. Hope of Rankeiller, a Gentleman who can drai 
never be ſufficiently eſteemed by Scorſmen, andderin 


theſe worthy honourable Noblemen and Gentle . 
ard? 


r of 
Draining, fencing and incloſing of Ground, art 


but lay a Foundation for other Improvements, 


In the firſt Place, Thorns are tbe beſt Fence, 
ro plant them in a Triangle on the Face of yourPP 
Bank, is better than in one Row; any Gardenc:} 
can direct you how to do this; your Feal ought]® 
to be built nine or ten Inches diſtant from your 

Pirch. Theſe, on ſome Grounds, will ſtand as fo 
many Monuments of Folly; therefore Care 
mult be taken to ſuir your Quicks to the Nature 
of your Soil. Thorns agree with: a rich, gra- e 


quire Aquaricks, ſuch as Willows, Alders, French 
Oſiers, and your Ditch ought to be five * ſix "ha 
CNT Dn, e 


onl 


eet Wide, at leſt ar the Top, ſloping graduat-= 
en on each Side ro the Bottom. I incline that 
NeSour ſmalleſt Incloſures ſhould contain two and 


half Acres, except your Ground be of a conſi- 


Infflerable Length, and narrow. To make your 
edges ſoon fenſible, lay a Row of Hogs Dung on 


Tü ze Top of your Bank, the Subſtance whereof 


10 Haſhen into the Earth below will forward it won- 
differtully. I have already told you, that ſome of 


„ ur moorland Farms pay Sixpence per Acre, or 
leſſeßs, which are worth five, yea, ten Shillings, and 


fallpwards. You ſhall find large Tracts of wer 
hedlackiſh Ground, which would yield great Increaſe 
canff drained ; but this muſt be done thoroughly. Con- 
andddering the different Value bf your Ground tron 
tle Phat it was formerly, you will be ſufficiently re- 
y Farded for your Pains, rho? you ditch every Quar- 

r of an Acre, it needful. Yer in Draming E 
arould have no Man fink his Stock in a Bog. Let 
of Ditches ſtand open, bur theſe upon the Banks 
11s, hereof your Quicks are to be planred ; others, 


Ope hich ſome call Ho//ow-Dztches, are to be filled 


ith Stones, above which lay Bundles of Twigs 
Trees, and afrerwards cover rth-m with Earth 
dour eighteen Inches deep; thus you loſe no 


eſe, 
ce, 
Our 
ner 
ghiſEu have the beſt Deſcent; there make your main 
ourPirches, into which draw your ſmaller ones; dig 
5 ſo Spit deep below any Spring, and in making your 
areÞrains ler them be broad at the Mouth, and nars' 
ure bw them by Degrees. There are two Arguments 
ra · ed againſt this Improvement. The firſt by Store- 
re- 
ich 
ſix 


eir Sheep are ſo accuſtomed to climb, that they 
nd it impoſſible ro hinder them from mounting 


cerſbe outer Side of the Bank, and deſtroying rhe 
V Quicks 


round, If your Fields be wer, obſerve where 


aſters, who tell us, that in mountainous Ground 


. e CE — 
— — — — — - — 


Qu icks when young. If you have Stones built eſs b 


plant Sallow-Twigs, which will ſoon furniſh yo 
with Wood fir for your Deſign. If what I bay 


beſt to incloſe a large Field all at once, and 1 


being built on the Inſide ſloping; the beſt Virgi 
Farth is to be thrown behind, where you are tc 


lo Moſs, throw it up for your Plantation, ſuffer 
ing it to ly for ſome Time to be prepared for you 


formidable Ditch, and if you fence it upon the In 
this Difference, that the Half of the Turf, with the 


The one ſloping from the other will make a Ditc 
ſix Feet wide at Surface, above eight Feet broac 


Ditch, of nine or ten Inches Breadth from the 


18 Fenc 
alls, or provide yourſelf in a dead Fence to deÞhijs h 
fend your Quicks. If the laſt be too chargeableſ part 
incloſe a ſmall Tract of wer Ground, on whicklſ6jvid 
o in 
U ake 
bat 
the E 
face 
are 1 
of G 
rains 
their 
der 
firab 
Tra 
Paſt 
rain 
ſuch 


ſaid be nor ſufficient, I add, in my Opinion, iti 


make the outer Fence a very ſtrong broad Dirck 
or̃ at leaſt eight Feet wide, and build one Half 0 
the Feal on the Outſide ſloping, to ſupport the 
Earth thrown our of the Ditch, the other Hal 


plant your Thorns. If you find a good Mould be 


Thorns by the Sun and Air. Thus you have 
ſide, the Ditch may be after the fame Manner, wit! 


Bottom Earth, is built and thrown into the Park 


at Top, beſides the Earth left on each Side of your 


Ditch itſelf ro the Feal or Turf. The Turf anc 
Earth thus made up in the outer Side, to wide 
and ſecure the outer Fence, and on the inner Side 
to widen and ſecure the inner Fence, map, afte 
your Fences are ſufficient, in a few Years, be car 
ried clean off, and mixed with-Dung, Lime anc 
other Earths, for Manure to your different Inclo 
ſures. Betwixt the two Fences you may leave 
what Space you pleaſe for barren Planting, and 
other Trees. No Beaſt will attempt to leap th! 


Fencef 


* 
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| Fence, when he looks to the Wideneſs and Deep- 
utes berwixt the rwo, and finds the Diſadvantage of 
 deihis hinder Legs and Parts, ſo far below bis fore 
bleEPart or Feet. After this you may divide and ſub- 
hic Givide with narrow Ditches. If the Ground you ara 
Yoko incloſe ly lower than that upon which you are ro 


nav make your Ditch, and be roo wet, dig deeper on 


It iSkbat Account, yea, it poſſible, ſo deep as that 
the Bottom thereof may reach deeper than the Sur- 


rct face of the Incloſer. To all this J add, that there 
K ofare many Gentlemen, who have valuable Tracts 


_tiFof Ground, on the Sides or the Bottoms of Moun- 
1alWtains, Who make Ditches fix Feet wide, which 
their Sheep leap, and deſtroy their Quicks, and ren- 
der their Labour almoſt, if nor altogether unpro- 
firable ; and yer the Caſe may be, that their is a 
Tract of Ground thus incloſed, which might afford 
Paſture ro forty Cows, whereas the whole Moun- 
tain beſides cannot maintain ſo many Sheep, or 
ſuch a Number as bears any Proportion to the Pro- 
firs which might happen by the black Cattle. This 


ing with their Approbation, I would not have 
them Penny wiſe and Pound Fools; I hope they 
will think. it their Intereſt ro baniſh their Sheep 


* 


itſelf. _ 
0 The ſecond Objection againſt Incloſing 1s, that 
Ive are nor capable becauſe of our Poverty, and the 


do. To anſwer the firſt Part of the Argument. 
You are poor; therefore, ſay I, incloſe; this is 


It you were ſure to loſe one Fourth of your Crop by 


Ybeing the Caſe, and what I have wrote not meet- 


from that Side of the Mountain, for three, yea fix 
© Years, where their Hedge grows, till it can defend 


Shortneſs of our Tacks makes it imprudent ſo to 


the Way to become rich. You cannot. I ask, 


I ſhaking Winds, would you not imploy 3 


— 


you to imploy yourſelves in. Are not many of yo 
capable ro keep one Servant more than you do- 
You imagine the Expences much greater than re 
ing and hedging, how much he demand d for in 


reckoning that he would do it with Eaſe in on: 


. 2 

>. 
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and Servants one Hour each Day in hard Labour i Ye M 


prevent it? Well, this is the Labour I would hayhnful 


ally they are. I asked one who 1s imployed in ditch 
cloſing ten ſquare Acres; he told me 53 Merks 


hundred and ſix Days; this amounts to little more 
than five Merks per Acre, ſuppoſing you to raiſ: 
the Quicks yourſelf, or receive them in Compleſe F 
ment from the Proprieror. Sure I am, that fre pur 
quently, even in one Harveſt, you loſe as much bypur b 


the Wind as the Expences of incloſing. Where theſpboi 


is your Loſs, even ſuppoſing a ninereen Years Tackfedi! 
by Incloſing? I would have you like ways confiderþe B 


that you come Jeſt Speed in this Work ar firſt ; fogprn 


ſuppoſing ten Acres incloſed, the next Park you fail 


make at the Side of the firſt, one Fourth of your LaSerl: 
bour is ſaved by your firſt Ditch and Hedge. Howfone 
many idle away the greateſt Part of Summer en 
which might be ſpent in this moſt profitable La fam 
bour? I would have my Countrymen, nor onlyfom 
 Imploy themſelves and Men- Ser vants this Way, buſhat 
even oblige their ſtrongeſt Women to uſe the Shovel Fer : 
whereby they will ſoon gain as much more, than byſwer 
each Woman ſpinning Half a Spindle of Yearn Put 


Week, the Value of which Work, for the moſiſhs ft 


Part, does not exceed Half a Merk. This is notpre 


ſuch a ſevere Exerciſe as cleaning of Byars andpoſe 
Stables. I know many Gentlemen refuſe long Lea-fom 
ſes. I muſt fay, ro oppreſs, yea, not to give Encou- d, 

ragement to the Land Labourer, is a Sign of mean o 


 Mlly, ungenerous Spirit. To theſe, under God, tbeſo 


World owes all the Neceſſaries of Life. Theſe 1 het 


5 
v. 
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ur ide Men whoſe Intereſt principally we ought to 
hayhnſult. Do you, the Landlord, look on them as 


yo a different Species trom yourſelf, and therefore 
do ny them a Share of that Happineſs which your- 
n reYves enjoy by their Labour, Care and Induſtry > 
itch hat have you but w hat you owe to them? Is it 
Ir init Fleece of their Sheep which warms you? Do 
erksÞt they load your Tables with that Plenty and 
on ariety which ſupport you 2 What are cheſe deli- 


morgous, ſtrong, generous Liquors, bur the Sweat of 


raiſeir Brows > Is it reaſonable ro deprive them of 


a pleſhe Fruit of their Labours, after they have made 


fre Pur barren Ground fertile, for no other Reaſon, 
h biſut becauſe they refuſe to work as Slaves to your 
theſpbounded Avarice > How know you, it the ſuc- 


ack&eding Tenant will be as active, and underſtand 
iderſhe Nature of your Soils as well as he whom you 
foſhrn out, and, conſequently, whether your Rent or 
youÞlail-Duries will be paid you as punctually as for- 


La perly? By this Way of arguing, I would have 
Joyſone imagine that I rhink it reaſonable, when a 
mer Tenant has improven his Farm ſo, as thereby his 
LaFamily lives handſomly, and he himſelf has be- 
onlyfome rich, he ſhould refuſe to pay ten Shillings for 
, buſhar Ground which at firſt was rented at two Pence 
»elger Acre, when, by his Cultivation, it is now worth 
n bygwenry Shillings yearly. I think it the Tenant's 


rn Puty ro advance the Proprietor's Intereſt, as welF 
noſts for the Proprietor to have a Regard to the Wel- 


 notjare of his Tenant ; and therefore I humbly pro- 
andÞoſe, that, for the future, all that our Tenants 
Lea · Tomplain ſo much of as Burdens, ſhould be remov- 
cou- Id, as Kain and Carriages, in Place of which I 
eanould have them bound to incloſe and improve 
theſſo much Ground as we may compute will colt 
be hem the Equivalent at firſt by ſo doing. _ 
the 1 5 | | WT » 
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5, I would have the Landlord to charge them wit! 


as much Entry-Money as he thinks he may be ca 


pore to ſqueeze from them, and that this ſhoul 
be lent back to the Tenant, obliging him to lay i 


out on Improvements, Again, I think it the In 
tereſt of our Landlords, if what I bave propoſe 
amount to an inconſiderable Sum, to borrow Mo 
ney, or, if their Eſtates are capable of great Im 
provements, to ſell Part thereof, that they ma 
improve what remains. Tam perſwaded that: 
fourth Parr Told, and the Money thus imployed 


would make the Remainder far more than double 


the Value ot the Whole. I could wiſh that Gentle 


ſtance, ſuch as are frugal and induſtrious, but al 


ſo endeavour to fix upon ſuch who have a Geniuſ 


for Improvements; Men of good natural Parts 


capable to tell them how much Grain they ma; 
reaſonably expect by the arable Ground they in 
_ Cline to enter in Tack for, and how many Cows 
Sbeep, Cc. their Paſture-Lands will bear. Be 
fore the Tack, none need fear that the Tackſmai 


will exceed in his Calculation. I ſuppoſe a thre 


Nineteen Years Leaſe granted, that the Farm for 
few Years pays only the former Rent, in order i 
encourage the Tenant, and enable him ro advan 
- briskly in improving; when theſe are elapſed, it . 
found that this Farm produces one Third, one Half. 
or perhaps ten Times, more than the Tenant's Calf 


culation when Tackſman. Why may not a Pre 
viſion be made, that, this being the Caſe, ſo muct 


additional Rent ſhall be paid for the remainin} 


Years, as may be conſiſtent with the Intereſt bot 
of Proprietor and Tenant. By this or the lik 


{mal 


< 


men would nor only ſep their Farms to Men of Sub 


Ck 


Method, I am of Opinion, that our landed Mej®"< 
might enrich themſelves much more than by hel 


ave 


i - "+ 83 1 
unn trifling Sums they receive for a nineteen 


ears Tack. 

In the ſecond Place, I recommend Fallowing 
5 my Countrymen. I think it needleſs to waſte 
uch Paper upon this Subject, after what is already 
rote in the Treariſe ro which I formerly refer- 
d my Reader. Take only this general Directi- 


ferent Natures require. Some you can ſcarcely 
Wow roo often, being naturally ſo ſtiff and gluti- 
us. Pliny mentions plowing eleven times. This 
ay be thought impracticable and ridiculous, con- 


oſt rhrice, ſufficient Preparation for a Crop; 
et, if we conſider that every Time we plow our 


Þ ridiculous as at firſt View); for, after the third 
ime, your Horſes will walk ar Eaſe, and-as faſt 
Imoſt with the Plough, as without it; b:fides, 


any trifling Exerciſes we employ ourſelves in 
ring the Summer. As long as your Soil is glu- 


By, and crumble ro Duſt almoſt. Weeds and 
Praſs- Roots are a Direction to us likewiſe ; we 
It ro plow as long as theſe appear. If the 
oil be light or ſandy, my Author tells us, ſat e- 
it ſahſpendere fulco, it is ſufficient to let it ly idle 
| Summer with one Furrow. + 


- MÞcellenr Improvement, and a noble Preparative 
borer Grain. In many Places where there is wer 


Plow your Soils ſeldom, or often, as their 


dering we in this Country reckon twice, or at 


zbour becomes more eaſy, this will appear not 


is more profitable to be thus emplyed, than in 


nous, you ought to plow it till it turns quite mel- 


Again, I look upon planting of Potatoes as an 


> lik cken ground, or black Earth inclining to Moſs, 

overed with long coarſe green Graſs, you may 

the($2Ve ſuch Increaſe by Potatoes, as will not only 

(\malſſ* equivalent ro, but even exceed the Value of 
55 = ES any 
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is dry, or Sand and Gravel, no Matter tho? thei, 


| Tpread the four Loads produce the greareſt Numy e 
ber by far, but many of them were no bigget 
than Nuts; the other yielded me as large Roots an - 
ever | ſaw, two or three of them being a ſufficty a 


wmooriſh Ground; bur, for my own Part, I coul 
never raiſe them large on ſtiff Clays, yer I a 
told that frequent Culture before planting will mak}? 


e 3 
any other Crop which can be reaped from fit 
Ground. I know a Gentleman who upon ſuch 
Soil planted Potatoes, valuing the Ground, Dun 
and Labour at ten Shillings for that Vear, a 
received fifteen Pounds Sterling for his Produq ou 
This Root, planted upon ſuch a Soil as I mend 
oned, will yield no deſpicable Increaſe, even with Dit 
our Dung, yer you have a much greater Numbe „ b 


low 
ung 
ey v 
me 
re u 


and bigger Roots, where you lay Dung beloſch 
them; only obſerve, that Horſes Dung, beſides 
Mixture of Straw. is to be ſpread on wer Groun 


bin 


about an Inch in Thickneſs : But where your Sal « 5 


be a Mixture of Cows Dung; the Surface ough|.? - 
R | 8 =. 
to be covered with this about two or three Inche 5 


dtcep, beſides the Straw: If you over-dung youfin 
Wer Ground, your Potatoes will run roo much i R 


Straw or Haum. On two Plats of Ground o 


the ſame Quality, and wer, lying together, of th. J 
ſame Bulk, I planted Potatoes; on one ot them 
laid two Horſe Loads of Dung, on the other four 


when I dug them up, I found that on which F nir 


Sy 
dar, 


ent Meal for one Man. This Root anſwers ig N 
| pe 
or 


them thrive even on theſe Soils. 


b = ., 
Again, to ſow Turneps, Parſneps, Carrots, nol, .. 


only for private Uſe and the Market, bur alſo foſt 1; 


Hogs, is a Piece of excellent Husbandry. Swinger 
are ſuch profitable Creatures ro the Engliſh Far qilec 
mer, that I wonder we breed ſo few. Take thi 


following 


| 1, 2 
lowing Directions as to their Food. For the 
uch ug Shoats ſow Clover-Seed; upon this Graſs 
we ey will thrive well, eſpecially the black Breed. 
me tell me, they can feed a more valuable Crea- 


re upon this. I ſhall not diſpute the Point, only 
would have ſuch ro conſider, that much of their 
od is What other Beaſts cannot feed upon, ſuch 
$ Diſh- Waſhings. Betore you allow them Clo- 
r, be ſure to ring them, otherways they'll deſtroy 
ch more than what is needful : Tar their Shouts; 
binder them from ſwellirig ; you muſt give them 
-C Per Food at Night. In England they throw 
x * bey, skimm'd Milk and Butter-Milk into a 
reſogſhead, and give them this, conveying it into 
Dugnir Trougbs by a Spout through their Sty. Waſh- 
cheps of Tubs and Diſhes, Grounds of Drink, 


” 'S Roots I mentioned will help to keep great 
f ˖0 mbers of them. They fatten very ſoon upon 


Dreg of Aquavitæ, as alſo Peaſe and Beans; 
* Farmer commonly at firſt buys a Pig for eve- 
ur Cow, and afterwards keeps one Breeder for eight 


ich nine. A great deal of Money may be made 


2 Swine 3 therefore, when they have taken the 
S5"Þar, throw cold Water on their hinder Parts; 


ts An drive them well about, and keep them ſuut 


fficif Day and a Night without Meat, and ſuffer 


15 uf Hog to come near them. To prevent the Diſ- 


7 nper called the Garget, give to each Hog a- 

x ng their Wheat as much crude powdered An- 
na"Fony as will ly on a Shilling. This Diſeaſe 
ws itſelt by a hard Swelling and Inflammation 


3 


) fo 


like in others under their Chops. The firſt 


ing 


Vouhains and all Kinds of Offals are fit for them; 


"Four their Dugs, when they begin to ſuckle, and 


af cured by freſh Butter mixed with chopped Rue, 


Fa led together and 2 thro? a coarſe Cloath, 


atid 
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and anointing the Part affected three or {lh 
Times; the laſt by putting a Bit of, Hellebo 


a Swelling, and then a Suppuration throwing oufff 
Matter which carries off the Corruption of | 


it in with a Buſh, or Harrow ſtuck full of Buſt 


Earth, the Bottom of a Hay-Srack, Mud ( 


to be ſtocked with large Cattle, the more bar 
| Veal, allow your Calves the whole of their 


with Eggs; ſome take ont Egg, ſome two, 
ture be dry. . To fatten your rorten Sheep, i 
out of the Pods in Pens under Cover, with H 
are feeding them therewith, you open the WY 


Water between the Fleſh and Skin. To prey 
Diſeaſes, unfold nor your Sheep in Summer, till 
ter Sun-rifing, or about ſeven or eight o' Clo 


Root in the griſſelly Part of the Ear, which cad. 


BO cop BY 

To have great Plenty of Milk, Burter and Chee 
as alſo ro breed Cattle of a large Size, dung y 
Graſs about the Beginning of Winter, and hart 


A Compoſt is better than unmixed Dung. Vil 
of rhe Bottom of Ditches, are beſt for a Comp 
Be ſure not to overſtock your Ground. All 
your Cows to feed among Graſs ſo high as ro @. 
ver their Hoofs. The beſt grazing Grounds oui; 
with Sheep, the rocky with Goats. To have i 
thers Milk (if they can drink ſo much) mi 
others three. YG are not ro Milk your Ew; 
this is a Praiſe unknown in the South of Egli 
To prevent Rotrencſs in them, be ſure theiir P 
with Horſe-Beans in Troughs, or let them ear tb 


Racks and Water conſtantly by them. This Falf 
ſomerimes cures them, if, at the ſame Time 


der's Skin near the Pizzle, and that of the EH 
near her Udder, with a Penknife, to let out q 


Before this, drive them briskly about the F 1 
5 28 bo” 


Ll 


ile afrerwards do the ſame on the Ground where 
hey graze, It will likewiſe keep them ſound, 

you compound an Ounce of common Salr with 
h Ounce and a Halt of Gun- Powder and a Cho- 
in of Spring- Water, whereof give four Spoon- 
Ils to a Sheep, at a Time, once a Fortnighr, 
Gentleman informs me, that ro ſow Parſley in 


his thrives well in any Soil well-culttvared, and 
lorſes and Cows will feed upon the Hay there- 
| . it to any other. 5 

F' To cure Cows hoved with Clover Graſs, give 
hem a Handful of Salt in Chamber-Lee in a 
orn, or two or three Qunces of Gun-Powder in 
Chopin of Milk, | 2 
To cure the Garger, rake Spirit of Lime, and 


I the Bag, repeating it, if Occaſion requires. 


id they have two broad middle Teeth ; at three 
hey have two more on each Side of the former; 
* os they have two more; and ar five they have 
To know the Ape of a Cow. Ar two Years 
d they have two broad Teerh in the middle be- 
Pre; ar three they have two more on each Side 
f the former; at four they have two more; at five 
Fey are all broad. A ſecond Way is, ro obſerve 
Tip at the End of each Horn at two Years old, 
rhich continues till the fourth Year, when a Shoor 
t rhe Bottom of the Horn ſucceeds, and ano- 
her next to that the fifth Vear, and then they 
diſappear, by being one at a Time diſperſed, or 
turned into a Wrinkle; as the Cow ages theſe in- 
creaſe every Year one, that is to ſay, At ſix Years 


ne 

We: 
le E 
JUL 
till 
Clo 
old 


by” 


"Wiffcrenr Parts of their Paſture prevents Diſcaſes, 


Pix it with Marſh-mallows ; then anoint and rub 


To know rhe Age of a Sheep. Ar two Years 


old 


Seed. 


mand our arable Ground. 


4 
N 
N 
Ny 


ald ſhe has one on each Horn, at feyen two, aht, 


eight three, and ſo on. nan 
To know the Age of a Horſe. Ar rhray S 


Years old he has two broad Teeth in the Middl out 


above and below; ar four he has four broad Teethibe 
above and below; ar five he has fix, ar fix he jþe0 
full-mourhed, and his Corner-Teeth hollow; Mea 
ſeven the Hollow is almoſt gone; afterwards yoſabil 
no 3 &  - TC Lve 

T have done with Cattle and Paſtures after tumor 
Remarks. Firſt, there being Danger of rhe Crogpar: 


being ſpotled which grows on Lands on rhe Sidqtheſ 


of Rivers, which ſomerimes overflow them, ir Pur 
ſafeſt ro feed Cattle upon them, - Secondly, Obſablc 


ſerve, in order to a plentiful Crop of Graſs, to ſoyſyer, 


theſe Graſs-Seeds upon Ground which naturallſture 


bears the Grafles you deſign to raiſe by Seeqtbe 
Thus, where you ſee much natural Clover, yqthe 


ſhall be ſure of a great Crop after ſowing Cloveſmu 
| TREE TE: 7, 18 nat 
Before I treat of arable Ground, I hope ir wiſ ten 


not be improper to lay down ſome of the Princſftre 


ples of Agriculture, which, if rightly underſtood Gr. 


I look upon as a ſure Foundation for forcing tiſ ſto 
Earth to produce plentiful Crops, or, to uſe i net 
Aurhor's bold Expreſſion, imperare arvos, to comp ges 


As in the; human Body there muſt be a di He 
Mixture of whar Phyſicians call callidum innatugou! 
& humidum primogenitum, natural Hear and Mol He 


ſture, with the other elementary Particles, in off th: 


der to Health, Strength and Growth, ſo (if we may on 
compare our own Conſtitution with that of tb nic 
Earth our Mother) an equal Temperament in ri w! 
_ is nece ſſary ro Growth and Fertility. If I rh 


| ſhould treat of the Influences of the Air, which f | UL 


4 
. 
by 
3 ö 


. bee 5 
o, aſt, and are abſolutely neceſſary to Vegitation, 


nany would look upon my Notions as uſeleſs ai- 
thraFy Speculations. All I think neceſſary to ſay a- 
iddlebout this Element, is, that from it the Earth im- 
Tecthibes nitrous Particles, which are owned by all to 
he ie of a fructify ing Nature; as we fallow for other 
'3 Reaſons, ſo for this, that the Earth may the more 
s yoſaſily receive, retain and incorporate with theſe. 

Zvery Body knows, that the Seat of a Dunghill is 
r tyſnore fertile than any other Part of a Ridge, tho“. 
Cropared a little below the Surface of the Earth; 
Sidheſe Particles, as alſo what was unctuous in the 
, ir Pung, having ſunk into the Ground. Moiſture is 
 Obſabſolurely neceſſary to Production and Vegitation; 
o ſoſyet, if a Soil be too wet, if it wants a due Mix- 
yrallfrure of Salts and unctuous Matter in the Surface, 
Seeqthe Juices are ſterile, the Humors ſuperfluous, and 
„ yoſtherefore noxious, rhe Product of ſuch. Ground 
overJmuſt be mean till ir be drained; when theſe ſtag- 
Inate, they chill or rot the Seed; the attractive, re- 
t wi tentive and expulſive Faculties are weakned or de- 
rinci}ſtroyed thereby. When Drought happens, the 


tood Ground is covered with a Cruſt where the Water 


g th ſtood, which hinders the Hear of the Sun to pe- 
e i netrate and impart its wivifying vegetative Influen- 
com ces, and is an Obſtruction to the Blade in forci 

fits Way thro? the Surface. Different Degrees > 
a d Hear are neceſſary for various Productions. Tho? 
zatuyour Climate anſwers ſeveral Sorts of Grains, 
Moi Herbs and Roots, yer ſome af our Soils, to bring 
n off theſe to full Maturity and Perfection, need addiri- 


tion of ſuch Things, the principal or eſſential Parts 


theſe are ro be carried to our Soils in ſuch Quan- 
dities as ſhall be neceſſary, obſerving the Diffe- 


onal Heat, by the Superinduction and Incorpora- 
whereof conſiſt of Nitre, Salts and Sulphur; and 
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rence of their Heat.and 


of, which grew in a Nobleman's Garden in Fyfe; 


Soil 1 had; having firſt compounded Lime which 


| feryes only for exhaling ſuperfluous noxious Jui 


: Jeat.and Cold, and alſo conſider- H. 
ng their Situation, whether bigh or Jow, and the ane 
Jature of our Climate. If this were obſerved, iti 


Would not only prevent the Lateneſs and Badneſs 
of our Crops in many Places, but might likewiſe be 


introduce ſeveral Exoticks into our Country, To Sin 
demonſtrate rhe Truth of this, I tried Per ſian the 


Wheat laſt Year, having got a few Grains there- 2 


Str 
had not been expoſed to the Weather, unſlacked, IP 
with Horſes Dung, which I kept in an Apart- the 
ment of my Houſe; this Compoſition I mixed im 
with the Earth on which I planted, and thereby . 
brought this Wheat ro full Maturity, tho' what rec 
Seed I received was far from Ripeneſs when cut, lr 


theſe 1 planted in the open Fields on the coldeſt 


which I could eaſily perceive by its wrinkly Body, nol 


and the Difference betwixt what I ſowed and rharſ*'? 
which I reaped, the one being flat almoſt, and the Sti 
other round. This Seed raiſes five Heads on one Sa 
Stalk, one in the Middle as long as the Ears off m. 


of our Wheat, and two on each Side about anfed 
, OA 

Again, Earth is the fruitful Mother of all Ve- Sa 
getables, in which there is Sand, Water, unctuous, 2. 
viſcid, glurinous Matter, Salts, Sulphur, and Earth I! 
properly ſo VT We 
. There is no intrinſick fructifying Quality in any of 
of the above, ſimply and abſtractly conſidered; W 


we dont therefore expect a plentiful Crop after ank 


exceſſive Drought, even in a hor Seaſon; nor def d 
T imagine that (Ground lying fallow) the Heat f 
of the Sun in the preceeding Seaſon leaves any}; 
fructifying Quality for the following Seaſon, but 
ces 


g and 
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an» 


= and deſtroying Weeds. Tbo lde Yard of Fertili- 
ty are in every Soil, yet to extract theſe by Grain, 
56. ſo as to have a good Crop, there ought ro 


To Simples; and yer I am apr ro believe, that whar 
Alchere is Spirit in, (I mean, the Grain) draws the 
ere. Iprincipal, moſt valuable Part of irs Subſtance 
ez from the Salts and nitrous Particles, and the 
deſiStraw from the earthy, viſcid and unctuous. 

hich], Having laid down theſe fundamental Principles, 
I proceed to a few Obſervations and Reflections, 


arr. jibe greateſt Parr, it not the whole, of which, 1 


---4[1Magine may be inferred from rhe Premiſſes. 
reby] F, It ſeems plain, that one Soil may be cor- 
rected and meliorated by another, when the Qua- 


Noa 


ody, | | - SY 
thaeltrate, and draw proper Nouriſhment to them. 


hel Stiff Clays may therefore be much imptoven by 
100 mighty Improvement of every Soil. Iam inform- 
t anled by a worthy honourable Gentleman of undoubt- 
lead Credit, that in the Shire of Moray there is a 
7e. Sand of ſuch a fertilizing Nature, that ir makes 


ue, Even ſandy and gravelly Soils bear good Crops. 


arch] Tho' I wiſh more Sand were uſed for Clays than 
Juve do, knowing that we have confiderable Tracts 
any of Ground, which might bear Plenty of good 
red; Wheat, that produce almoſt nothing, and believ- 
er and ing that a great deal of Labour, iti often plowing 
r dol our Summer Fallows, might be ſaved thereby; yet, 
Hearlif 1 ſhould affirm that Sand bath any Thing in it fit 
any for the Growth of Vegetables, I would expect to 


butl be reckoned as mad as Ulyſſes was thought to be 


lices,| #hen plowing the Shore. L really believe, that 
andi if Sea-Sand be laid upon a ſandy or gravelly 3 
mae e om tho! 


be ſomething of an equal Mixture of the above Z 


t. Iliries differ. Some Soils are too viſcid or gluti- 
nous, this hinders the Roots and Fibers to pene- 


Sand. Some Authors recommend Sea-Sand as a 


14 
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14 
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fore I think I may venture to affirm, that thi 
Sand in Moray has Sulphur, or ſomething elſe 


much to Straw, then I look upon it as bette 
Husbandry to provide from two to four Buſhels 


preſerved and incorporated with Dung, or a Com 
belt I believe you ſhall have little Occaſion for 


ment of Clays, which is owing, not only to the 


tho*-ir may produce well at firſt, yer, when thi, x 


Salt is extracted, the Ground will be more barrefble 
than before; for my own Part, I would rathe: 
chuſe any Soil for ſuch Land than this, there be 
ing at leaſt ſomething unctuous in the meaneſt Soil 


me 
11 
whereas norhing is more barren than Sand: There oy 
rds 
| e PSAS he 
incorporated with it, which is of a fructifying Na v. 
ture. When Salt is neceſſary, as when the Soilmu 
has bred too many Worms, or the Seed runs toqhr! 


of Salt for each Acre; yer if Urine be carefull 


alt; yer I own Sea- Sand to be a great Improve 


Sand itſelf which opens the Pores, and ro chene 
Salt, but like ways to the Shells and theſe Crea - Ick 
tures which are mixed therewith, great Numbers, N 

al 


of which are imperceprible to the naked Eye. 


Before we ſpread one Soil upon another, theſen 


Soil we deſign for a Corrector ought to be well pre- at 

pared by a Plough, or rather a Spade, to hinderf, 
the Growth of Weeds and Graſs, and alſo to en- hce 
rich ir with Salts. If it be virgin Earth, or the 


Bottom of Ponds or Ditches, it 18 by far the beſt. 0s, 
None will deny Superinductions rightly choſen toſthe 


be an Improvement of the Ground on which they v 


are ſpread ; but the Objection ſeems ro have... 


Strength, if we ſuppoſe a rich Soil robbed to fer- as 
tilize a barren, or one leſs fertile; as if werakeaþ ir 


black loamy Surface to lay on Gravel, withoutf. 
making the former a Recompence. To remove 


this, or at leſt leſſen the Strength thereof, if thay... 


Lat 


1 11 
en tht be deep, the Advantage is, I think, unde- 


arrefble: But ſuppoſing a barren Sand or Gravel 


atheſmediately below the Reach of the Plough, I own 
re b:&m not for Swarding, I adviſe to try in different 
Soilſrts, and where the Loam is deepeſt, there 1 
here puld have you dig a Pit which you may after- 
t rhiYrds fill up with Stones or Gravel, covering them 


eee Top with Loam about eighteen Inches deep; 
4 


— 
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Soiſſmuch of what you throw up, as may anſwer 


0% Deſign, and take the Scourings thereof every 


detteſar. Again, it is frequently found, that there 
uſhel Earth fir for this Purpoſe within or about the 
full ren Ground itſelf, or below its Surface; allow 
-OM+4 therefore ro go in Queſt thereof. Suppoſing 
n forfſelt traverſing a barren Moor; if in this I find 


9 ay, below the Surface I have what anſwers my 
o the 


the 
rea- 
berg 
fial of the Soil, by digging ar the Diſtance of about 
the enty Paces, where I find Clay, and I carry off 


PI!C-har I judge needful : But if, after all, I find myſelf : 


inder 
en- 
r the 
beſt. 
en to 
they 
have 
fer- 


ke a 


houtſ; at a conſiderable Diſtance, in place of which 
nod qqu find Ruſhes, or coarſe Graſs, which grows to 
rhqreater Height 1 the reſt of the Moor. 5 

| tp the 


rching after the Philoſopher's Stone, ſtill I 
ceed 3 for having travelled the greateſt Part of 
ain, I have obſerved always in mooriſh Ground, 
gs, Mariſhes, or Intervals lower than the reſt 
the Moor, which are frequently wer, ſomerimes 
Water ſtagnates upon them; and whereas the 
areſt Part of the Moor is covered with Heath, or 
aſs ſo ſhort that it is only fit for Rabbits, in 


when you ditch this fertile Ground, carry off 


ign; if Moſs a Yard deep, I doom it to be 
nt; if I find a large Tract of Sand of a White, 
ck, or reddiſh Colour, tho? I haveſmall Hopes 
ood Bottom, yer I think ir fit ro make a 


2 Intervals che Heath ſeldom grows, or, if ir does, 


* — * — by ” —— 2 — 
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2 Matter, theſe not being ſo ponderous as 
Sand. 5 6ᷣ»ðf;; 
Again, to fertilize any Soil, you may burn t 


approve of Denſhiring, becauſe, in the Space 


face helps Vegetation, tho' one Soil needs it me 


Lands; he ſays, that this cures all the Diſeaſes t 
Slimineſs for Want of Nouriſhment, Cloſeneſs, whi 


ing removes the Leanneſs, conſumes the Slimineſs, 
pens the Cloſeneſs, and ſhuts up the Laxity. Sive ini 


Stubble burn che Land, I mean, ſo much as wo 


| the Difference of the Product, I am ſure the of at 
differ in Quality; the lower Grounds I rake for Ne 
per induction; for rho? they lodge bad Juices, y 
theſe being exhaled, rheſe Grounds are by far 
richeſt, the Rains having waſhed down from 


bigher Grounds the Salts, fineſt Earth and und 


Surface thereof. I own, that in caſe it happen to 
a thine Cruſt of Moſs, and Clay below, I do 


three Years, the Aſhes are buried, and the $ 
becomes barren. I would rather, either burn 
Clay below, with Pears, or other Combultib| 
or make a Compoſt of the Clay, and ſpread 
on this Ground, yer, in general, burning the Sl 


than · another. Virgil defires you to burn bar e 


jello! 
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ſuch Grounds are ſubject to. Berſman tells us, tt 
theſe proceed from Leanneſs for Mant of Alimi 


pents up the Seed, or Laxity, which gives too eaſy 
22 to Heat and Cold. Virgil ſays, that by 


&c. He ſuggeſts to us, by theſe Verſes, that t 
Land itſelf ought to be burned, ſagros,] by the B 
nefit which he conjectures may be reaped from t 
Practice. He would have it burnt with lig 
Stubble, or rather any Kind of Rubbiſh, Heat 

Furz, Ruſhes, Fern, Bent, Weeds; and thus Ars 
ought. to render ſlipula, ro make him ſpeak like 1 


Farmer, and a Man of Senſe : For how can lig 105 


of any conſiderable Service > The Reaſon T con- 
Jive, why he adds the Adjective [levis] light, is 
zcauſe it is ſo when compared to the Ground on 
hich it grows, or rather, when it is fit for burning, 
has ſtood ſo long as that it has loſt a great deal 


ine them 15 have had our Practice of burning 
urfs after dried. The Reaſon I am ſo bold with 
Author 1s, becauſe I find ſtipula to ſignify the 
bole Stalk of Graſs, Geo. lib. I. Node leves ſti- 
ule, node arida prata toudentur. The Benefit of 
urning Ground appears from this, that having ga- 
\Wered Graſs- Roots together (after harrowing ) 
Heaps, and burnt them, we reap the beſt Crop 
here rhe Heap did ly. By this Practice we kill 
ſeeds and Roots of Graſs. It is fit for moſſy 
round, ſtiff Clay, and Soils which have been 
wgy, or too wer, and have contracted what 
me call Canker, or ſour Juices, In Clays your Soil 
freed from glutinous Matter, and becomes more 
Fellow, opens its Pores, and what is ſuperfluous 
aporates. Care muſt be taken, if poſſible, not 
Þ over-burn the Surface, by reducing it to white 
nes. In order to burn it, take the following 
Nirection. Turn it up with a Breaſt-Plough, or 
laughrer-Spade, in Turfs, which may be thicker 
ben the Earth is full of Strings; dry the Turfs, 
ſetting two of them on Edge againſt each other, 
e inding chro? the Fields, that the Wind and Sun 
ay dry both Sides; when dry, lay two Wheel- 
arrowfuls to a Heap; ler the Aſhes ly till a little 
addened with Rain, after which ſpread them; the 
Pround beneath the Heap muſt be pared, leſt too 
ertile: Plow as ſhallow as poſſible; ſow half 
xd. This Improvement laſts for two or three 
rops, and is beſt made with a ſlow Fire. ot you 
. 1 5 ave 


firs Sap, and therefore is light; or we may ima- 
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| have unſlacked Lime, add to each Heap one thir, 


the Aſhes till Rain comes. From the above Prin 


Loam, that is laid on Sand or Gravel? 


1 
or one fourth of the Bulk thereof, and cover it wit 


ciples we may likeways infer the Abſurdity of li 


miring ourſelves to ſuch Quantities of Dung as ar, 
Ou ht We 


commonly preſcribed us by Authors. 
to ſpread the ſame Quantity on an Acre of blac| 
| Obſery 
the following Rules. It your Soil be rich, and we 
fallowed, in caſe you be ſcarce of Dung, ler this re 


_ ceive none; rather lay it on your Graſs, or barret 
Fields which you defign for Corn: 
have ſuch Plenty of Dung and Manure, that yo 
can ſpare Part for your rich Soils, ſow thinng 
than if they wanted it. 
Dung of Horſes and Cows beſtowed on an Aci 
of a rich Soil well-prepared, fowing it early, 


Suppoſing forty Loads e 


would only give it one Firlot of Barley for Seed. 


adviſe, that much greater Quantities of Dung b 


uſed than what commonly we do, owning, at rh 


ſame Time, that too much may be a Detriment 


If we take only our own Dunghills, we can ſcarc 


over-dung for Barley and Peaſe; I reckon Street 


Dung as rich as theſe. I am imformed, that ma 


ny carry a hundred Cart-Loads thereof from Edin 
 burgh for an Acre, the Price being a Merk p- 


Load ; this amounts to one hundred Merks. I 
Quantity and Price being fo great, this may ſeen 


incredible; but let it be conſidered, they don't dun 


their Ground every Year, and that the Quantity] 
diminiſhed by lying a long Time at the End of tb 
Field, and drying. Of common Dung I woul, 
not incline to lay leſs than forty Loads on an Acre 


for really our Increaſe depends much upon th 


Quantity thereof; one Ridge well dreſſed will bea 
as much as three when other ways. Virgil uſes 


Bur if yo! 


five 
wit] 
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very ſtrong Ex preſſion to perſwade us not to be 


ſparing, it the Land be naturally dry and barren; 


Arida tantum ne ſaturare fimo pingui pigeat ſola. Sa- 
turare, to give it a hearty Ful. Pingui, far, is 


very judiciouſly prefixed to imo, Dung, when the 
Ground is dry. This affords me a third Rule, viz. 
As we ought to conſider the Nature of our Soils, 


ſo we muſt provide Dungs for them, of ſuch Qua- 
liries as will aſſiſt them moſt. I know by Expe- 
rience, that human Ordure, fermented with Urine 
and black loamy Earth, will produce an extraor- 


dinary Crop on Sand or Gravel: Cows Dung is 
very profitable for theſe Soils, when kept diſtin& 
from that of Horſes; yet you muſt conſider your 


Situation and Climate; alſo Pear- Aſhes are good 


for theſe Soils. Coal-Aſhes are excellent for Clays, 


and theſe of Beans and Ferns, eſpecially when 


. burnt green, and in full Sap, as alſo theſe of Aſh 
and Thorn; the former are a ſtrong Cauſtick, A- 


uaticks have the left of Salt in their ſappy Bo- 
ies, as alſo Whins. To know the Strength of 
Wood- Aſhes, taſte them; it ſtrong and good, they 


taſte near as ſalt as Gun- po der. The ſtronger tbe 
fitter for cold Ground. Aſhes ſown on Ground 


produce Honeyſuckle. Right Coal- Aſhes abound 
more in Sulphur than the Wood- Aſhes, whoſe 


chief Benefit lies in rhe ſaline Part. Lime-Aſhes 
are hot; Straw-Aſhes, except from Beans, and 


Smirhs- Aſhes, are worſt of any. Soot is one of the 


beſt Forcers of Vegetables, and is excellent either 


for Grain or Graſs; ten Bolls thereof is little e- 


nough to an Acre, unleſs the Ground be very rich, 


and Summer- fallowed. It 1s ſown in November, 
December, January, or February, on Wheat, when 
five or fix Inches bigh, and may be harrowed in 
With Barley, rho? in the South of England, being 

| | . | a not- 


a hotter Climate, they firſt harrow in their Seed, 
and afterwards their Soot, leſt it burn the Roor. 


A Per Dung is preferable to all others; it is a 
mo 


agreeable Dreſſing for all Sorts of Grain and 


Land; you may take about the ſame Quantity of 


this as of Soot; the Dung of our Fowls is not half 


ſo rich: That of Horſes is hot; Cows Dung is a 
ſaltiſn but poor Excrement. Sheeps Dung is bet- 
ter than that of Cows and Horſes, being of a more 
hot, unctuous, ſaline Nature. Their Stale is better, 
becauſe they live upon leſs Water. Hogs Dung is 
the fatteſt, richeſt and moſt fertilizing of all the 
Quadrupedes. It is hotteſt, and fulleſt of Nitire, 
when they are fed with Beans to fatten them. U- 
rines, if diſcreetly uſed, are the moſt fertile Aſſiſters 
of Graſs and Corn. 3 5 
Some throw Moſs upon ſtiff Clays. An inge- 
nious Gentleman informs me, that be tried this 
without Succeſs. Others tell me, that thereby 
they have good Crops. It is agreeable ro my weak 
Judgment, to think that conſiderable Profits may 
e made by Moſs, if rightly prepared, by drying 
it, or frequently turning it over, or fallowing it in- 
to the Soil on which it is laid; for the Clay being 
Riff, the Pores thereof may be opened, and a Way 
made for the tender Fibres to extract Nouriſnment. 
On the other Hand, I ſee no Reaſon for throwing 
one cold Soil upon another of the ſame Nature, 
without preparing the former; by ſo doing we 
may reap a Crop of Straw, bur I am perſwaded 
that thus we run a Riſque of loſing, our Crop of 
Grain, or of a late one; yea, even if the Summer 
roves hot, we muſt expect Grain with a thick 
Husk. The beſt Way of preparing and uſing Moſs 
for Grain, is to mix it with hot Dungs, ſuch as 
that of Pidgeons and Rabbits, with the Kaan 
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of Lime, turning this Compoſt thrice over in Sum- 
mer. Ir will be likeways uſeful in burning Riff 
Clays: So much I am of this Opinion, that I think 
ſuch as have Store of Pears, Ferns, Whins, Broom, 
Sticks, Ruſhes, and have Clay-Soils, need ſeldom 
complain of mean Cross. Ig 
To correct, meliorate and improve our Ground to 
the greateſt Advantage, we mult not take a ſuper- 
fictal View of our Soils, without conſidering their 
Natures and Qualities very narrowly, Some tell 
us, that their Farm, by the Bulk, is of ſucha par- 
ticular Soil; whereas it may be queſtioned if their 
be an Acre in Britain of the ſame Soil, without a- 
ny Variation: It is therefore neceſſary, in order 
to an extraordinary Crop, not only to go from 
Ridge ro Ridge, obſerving the different Soils, bur 
like ways narrowly to mark the ſame in different 
Parts of the ſame Ridge, and to apply Earth, Com- 
poſts, or Dung, according to the different Quali- 
ties thereof. 5 . „ 
The Farmer carefully obſerving what I have al- 
ready wrote, and following my Directions, will cer- 
rainly thrive, except Providence remarkably croſs 
him. Bur ſome will ſay; To provide ſuch Quan- 
tities of Dung for Graſs and Corn is impracticable; 
when we have ſcraped alrogerher, we can ſcarcely 
dung our Peaſe, or Wheat and Barley. To re- 
move this Difficulty, and render my Countrymen 
happy, I tell them, firſt, that they loſe more than 
the Half of rbe Benefit of their Dung, if they ſuffer 
it to be waſhed by Rains, which carry off the U- 
rines, Salrs and Sulphur. If you would make a 
Dung- Houſe, or a wooden Roof ſupported by Pil- 
lars, or take one of your Cottars Houſes for your 
Dung, rheſe would pay their Rent with great In- 
terelt. This is ſtrange Doctrine ro many Scotſinen. 


L. 40 : 

yer in England, particularly Hertford.Shire, this We 
or the like is practiſed ; ſome keeping it in Out- 
| houſes, or under their Granaries. Next, I tell my 
Countrymen, thar preſerving different Kinds there- 
of, in ſeparate Apartments, may in fome Caſes 
be very beneficial ; or you may allow hot Dung 
to ferment, being thrown into one Heap. If you Bat 
take ſhort Horſe- Dung, and mix it with Afh:s or 
Soot, or both, and throw Piſs- Pots daily upon 
theſe, ſix Cart- Loads, ſown with the Hand, will 
ſerve a meaſured Acre. That you may loſe no- 
thing, build a Houſe of Office, and frequently 

throw burnt Clay into it, or that which has ſtood B. 


at leſt three Quarters of a Year in a Fold-Dyke, or Graf: 
has been frequently turned with the Spade. The A 
Increaſe I have bad by this Practice is almoſt in- hem 
credible. This would balance the Loſs of your enſib 
Kain-Fowls, and much of that you ſuffer by your Peca 
Carriages. Such who live near Streets and High- Þ'<'B 
ways, ought daily to ſweep up the Dung which Ly, 


lies on them, and thus they may increaſe it to a 2 
%%% ie Ce 
But What I would have my Countrymen depend 
moſt upon is the Summer, during which I adviſe | 
them ro make it one of their main Concerns to add 

to their Dunghills. Then is the proper Seaſon to 
reward our Horſes and Oxen for their Labour, and 
our Cows for their Milk, by providing them in a 
ſoft Bed, as well as in other Seaſons, Cut rhere- “ 

fore Plenty of Ruſhes, Ferns, Heath, &c. or be 
diligent in weeding your Corns, as in England. ff 
Thus your Fields will be leſs peſtered with Weeds, 
and throwing theſe vour grand Enemies into Styes, | 
Stables or Byars, to be troden down by your Cattle, 
you will afterwards ſee them become your great 
Friends. Nettles, Hemlocks, and all ſuch uſeleſs 
8 „„ © 
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Weeds may be converted into Treaſure. In fine; 
whatever has Salt, is unctuous, or nitrous, may 
ar length help to fill rhe Corn- Yeard; and enrich 
the Granary. Thar all Objections may ceaſe, 1 


tell you, that it is in your Power to provide ſuffi- 


tient Manure, by making earthen Dykes, or dig- 
Ba Clay and burning it for Mixture with your 

ungs. In Place of this, you may like ways plow 
down any Vegetables when in full Sap, ſuch as 
Peaſe. I know a Gentleman who cuts the firſt 


which he has an excellent Increaſe of Wheat. 


Graſs, and excellent for caufing your Dung ſpread 
ar, 1 offer the following Obſervations relative to 
hem, having firſt informed my Reader, that I ati 
enfible ſome condemn their Uſe for Corn-Fields; 
ecauſe, after Trial, they find thereby their Coths 
wergrown with Weeds; bur the Reaſon of this 
Want of ſufficient Preparation of the Earth be- 


Compoſt is the Scourings of Ditches; virgiſi 
Larth, br ſucken Ground; all of theſe ate rather 


pon Which they are to be ſpread. Having cho- 
en Ground for my Purpoſe, I build ir as if I de- 


gned a Fold-Dyke. What led me to this Was; 


conſidered that thus I would Kill all the Weeds 
nd Graſs, and that the Earth in this Dyke was 
farmed more by the Sun, and dried better, than 
round either of a plain horizontal or floping Sur- 
ace, and therefore the ſuperfluous noxious Juices 
yould certainly be exhaled. %% Eap IG. 
I look on VirzgiPs Conjecture; wheti adviſing to 
rd Land; in theſe eh os Sive illis omne per io 


Crop bf his Clover, and plows in the ſecond, afret 


Bur becauſe I look upon Compoſts as beſt for 


ore compounding thereof. The beſt Earth fof 


o be choſen of black loamy Earth, thai any other 
oil, or of Soils of Qualities _— from that 
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Winter thereafter in a Dyke. I think it adviſ be p 


Way, which I never leave expoſed to the Rai 


I have as much Dung as is ſufficient for a ſeconc 


LS 
nem excoguitur vitium, atque exudat inutilis bara 61 
I ſay, I looked on this as moſt rational. The lels 1 
Exhalation of the cold, ſuperfluous, noxious Moi — 
ſtare, and the killing ot Graſs- Roots and Weeds, l befor 
conceive to be the ſole Advantage we have by fal dry. 


lowing from the Influence of the Sun; whether of H 


my Reaſoning be juſt or not, it is certain, thall r 4 
where a Fold-Dyke lies we reap the beſt Crop {prea 
and the Increaſe would be greater if we brake thü nt) | 
Turfs ſmall. Theſe Turfs I dig in the Spring, ot Fu 
the Beginning of the Summer, and they ſtand till f Urt 


able ro make a ſmall Pit near your Byars, Cel! 
into which the Piſs of Cows and Horſes may be $74 
conveyed by a gentle Deſcent, they being caſe 
wayed ; throw into this Chamber. Lee, Sope-Leesf\, 
and the like. All Things at Hand, I crumbld®? 
down firſt my Turfs, allowing the greateſt Quanti | 
ty of Earth to the loweſt Stratum: Then I rak{\<? 
Lime and Dung by Turns, after the commor 


and Air, leaving always Earth uppermoſt, Whe 


Stratum, to the Urine, & c. I. add Nitre pulye 
rized, or beat ſmall, and throw this upon th 
Earth I left uppermoſt, then I proceed, as for 
merly, till my Compoſt be finiſned; the lea 
Quantity of Nitre is fix Pounds to an Acre, when |, 
the Soil is naturally rich. I uſe leaſt Earth fol © 
Barley, and incline: that Ground thus prepared I 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible, having ſuffi] ?* 
cient Moiſture, that the Corn may branch 1 bod 
Time, otherwiſe the after Growth will be too late] |? 
For every Cart- Load of Earth, I allow two of * 
Dung, and ſo much Lime as covers the Earth, fc 
that none of it ſhall be ſeen; I allow me 0 Pec 
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leſs Dung as it is ſhorr or long. If Dung ly un- 
der Coverr, you may impregnate it with Utine 
before you mix it with the Lime and Earth. For 
dry warm Ground I rake Cows Dung, and that 
of Horſes for a cold Soil. On new barren Land, 
or a better Soil run out with conſtant Bearing, I 
ſpread forty Loads per Acre, diminiſhing the Quan- 
tity as the Soil is rich. In dunging or manur- 
ing ſpread the greateſt Quantity on the Water- 
Furrows. A very rich Soil, well, fallowed, may 
be planted early, with forty Loads of this Com- 
poſt, at the Piſtance of fix Inches. In the Year 
1740. I planted a Handful of Barley upon new 
black Loam with this Compoſt 3 it branched fo 
as to cover the Surface in three Weeks, tho? ſer at 
this Diſtance, and I reaped from it ſeven large 
Sheaves, bur they being ſtolen I don't know my In- 
creaſe. In another Place, where the Soil differed 
little from the Sca- Shore, I had three Firlors at- 
ter Halt a Peck; and becauſe I ſowed too thick, 
in the Year 1741. I ſowed on this Ground, with- 
our any Dung or Manure, a Lippy of Oars, from 
Which I had a Boll wanting a Chopin. The above 
Compoſt I have applied ro different Soils, always 
wich Succeſs, What I leave of my Dykes, 1 
throw on the Ground from whence it was dug, 
breaking ir ſmall with a Spade or How. After 
the Dykes are built, I plow the Bottom, or whar 
J left for a Surface. I reckon this the beſt Way 
of fallowing Gravel or Sand, (exiguus ne deſerat 
bumor arenam) there being leſs Danger thereby of 
loſing, by waſhing Rains, their ſmall Quantity of 
unctuous Matter, and the Seeds of Fertility. 

I now add a few Experiments I have made 
lately. In the Lear 1740. having ſowed ſeven 
Pecks of gray Peaſe, I reap:d only Half a Peck, 


* 


Ros were only about a Foot diſtant, which ſuc- 


always fow thicker. I employed a Man to ſow 
the Half of this Peck; my Product did nor ex- 


on an eight Part of an Acre, and would have had 


wy Soil being cold, and the Harveſt froſty. Laſtf} Tf 


ear, on the Ridge next to that on which I ſow- Ithan 
ed them, I drilled Haſtings, Forty- Days Peaſe and The 
gray Peaſe, about the Diſtance of three Feet be-IGraſ. 


- Ewixt the Rows, and four Inches betwixt each Pea, | T. 
I ſawedof Forty- Days Peaſe Half a Pound, of Ha-kom 
ſtings one Pound, of gray Peaſe a Peck wanting a nod 


Chopin. The Product ſerved my Por, from the In fi 


Middle of Auguſt, till Martinmaſs, for Broth, boiling per 1 


twice a Week ar leaſt, beſides what we uſed with Poun 
Butter, and our of the Hull, which we did as fre- Men 
quenrly till the latter End of September; my Fa- This 


mily conſiſted then of ſeven. I cauſed a Man ſhakehyirh 


Dung into the Furrows out of an Apron, and] 1 


dropt my Peaſe on the Top thereof. A Gentle- mor 
man in my Neighbourhood ſowed one Peck of ſittle 


Haſtings, very thin, in the Fields, on warmer hp br 


Ground, after which he bad, in his Opinion, three from 


Bolls; bur could not tell the exact Quantity hav- Ihe G 


ing uſed them as I did. This makes me imagine, I do! 


that white Peaſe might ripen in many Places of lyoul 


the Country, where we have no Peaſe at all. II T. 
_ obſerved the ſame Method with a Peck of Barley, 


with this Difference, that in ſome Places my 


ceeded according ro my Wiſhes; bur when they 
were wider, conſidering the Loſs of Ground, I ſhall 


ceed the Seed, the Ground being only once plowed, 
and he not taking Time to break the Clods. I hei 
had eighteen Pecks by What I ſowed myſelf up- 


more, if ſix Cows had nor lodged a whole Night 


among my Barley after ſhorn, ours 


I find lan 


. ——— — — . — 2 


I find digging forces Ground to produce better 


1 | 
V- Achan plowing, eſpecially if the Spade reach deep. 
nd The Delver muſt take Care ro bury the Weeds and 


e-JGraſs, and break the Ground well with his Spade. 
a.] Trenching is a noble Improvement, if the Bot- 
a- tom is as good Baturally as the Surface. I have 
a known ſome in England trench ſeveral Acres once 
he in five Years, paying each Man ſixteeen Pence 
ng per Day ; this they reckoned coſt about ſixteen 
th Pounds Scots per Acre. Others cauſe eight or ten 
re- Men follow the Plough, turning up the Bottom. 
a-This I think might do better for Clay Ground, 
kefwirh Moſs on the Surface, than burning. 
nd] I tried Mortimer's Receipt for ſteeping Wheat 
le- pmong Water, Pidgeons Dung, Nitre, c. bur 
of Jittle of it appeared above Ground; what came 
er hp branched fo, that I could number forty Stalks 
ree from one Grain; every Head was very long, and 
V- fhe Grain large; I planted about ten Inches diſtant. 
ne, | don't doubt, if I bad given half Seed, that 1 
of yould have had a very great Increaſe. : 
, I] Thus far I have had the Welfare of my native 
2Y, Country in Veiw, I am not fingular, when I 
ny ſay, that the Improvement of our Country ought 
c- ſo be our principal Study, that we may acquire 
ey Riches and enjoy Plenty. I have not ventured 
all pon the Publication of this Appendix without 
0 faving expoſed it to the Veiw of the honourable 
x · ſociety to whom theſe Sheets are dedicated; and 
ed, t yields me no ſmall Satisfaction to reflect upon 
I heir Approbation thereof. os 
p- How much of late did it rejoice the Hearts of 
ad |] Lovers of their Country, to obſerve, by Bills 
he f Exchange, the Balance of Trade caſt in our fa- 
ours > One great Reaſon thereof was, that our 

nd Hanufactory began to flouriſh; but, alas! the 
| | Caſe 


conſider wherein our principal Intereſt lies. 


in Embrio, and in any Place they are but in an in- 


as ſell Swine to the Value of thirty or forty % 


in our principal Intereſt lies. Is it to rear up Ma 


gives more People Bread, and is the beſt Foun- 
dation for other Improvements > May not a few 


new Manutactories, or carrying on ſuch as we have 


Mountains bare? Dare we allow ourſelves ra 


Scarciry of Grain, the Scene was much altered: unde 
This makes me think, that the Generality don't 


I would be moſt unjuſt ro my noble, honourable tiſe, 
and worthy Patrons, if I did not acknowledge, that Ie 
they, and others by their Example, have carried burt 
on Improvements to ſuch a Length, as none could | cat 
have expected in ſuch a ſhort Time; yer I ſpeak Nag 
the real Sentiments of my Mind, when I ſay that Near 
Improvements, in many Places in our Country, Ne 
are not thought on as vet; in others they are but 


fant State. Shew me the Farmer who can pays 
his Rent by bis Fruits? Let me ſee the Man, Who 
upon a Farm of twenty five Pounds Rent, can 


ounds > Where is the Field conſiſting of ten . 


Acres ſown with Turneps? Where the Ox ost“ a 
thirty Pounds Value? Let us imagine ourſelyes a 


Colony ſeriling in a Country, and conſider where. 1 


nufactories? or to improve our Ground, which 


4 


Years of Dearth make us incapable of ſetting up 


begun > Have we not Reaſon to cultivare and im 
prove our Ground? How little of it is incloſed . 
How much ſtony > How many Mariſhes ro bd 
drained : What a ſhame to bebold large Tract 
of Clay lying uſeleſs berwixr the rwo largeſt Ciries 
of the Nation, which might be turned into good 
Farms? How many barren Moors? How many 


think of ſezing ſo many Veſſels come loaded watt al 


Grain from Countries which we might ſupply and” 


under 


; 3 1 | 
F underſell, if our Ignorance, Sloth and Obſtinacy 
were removed ? 1 
Atter all, ſhall J imagine that this ſmall Trea- 
tiſe, becauſe wrote by a mean obſcure Aurhor, will 
meet with the ſame Fate as many valuable Books, 
F buried in the Brain of ſpeculative Readers > No, 
d cannot, I will not allow myſelf ro fancy or i- 
k magine my Countrymen ſo ſtupid and inſ-nſible of 
Kneir true Intreſts. No, we have ſtill ſome of the 
„ Encient Scoziſh Blood in our Veins. Our Anceſ- 
= tors ventured both Lives and Fortunes ro ſerve 
in. Tbeir Country, and for the Honour thereof, and 
ve, tho* we have no Need at preſent of Doug laſs's 
vs Bow, or Hay's Yoke, yet will do to the utmoſt of 
pur Power, to remove Poverty, wipe off Con- 
rrykempt, and render ourſelves and Poſterity happy. 
_ In order to which, allow me to addreſs you, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, Proprietors of our Land-E- 
s ab ares. The large Extent of many of your For- 
re. lunes makes it in your Power, not only to live like 
+. Noblemen, bur even like Princes, if you would 
ichhake it your Buſineſs ro improve the ſame. The 
- Purhor of the Eſſay for incloſing Scotland, &c. 
ſewhnakes it appear, that this is nor inconſiſtent with 
„unde Dignity of ſuch of you as are in the higheſt 
 \phere. He gives Examples of Kings, Princes, 
1 eroick Generals, Men of the greateſt Parts, who 
ed Fave employed themſeclves in Husbandry. I ſhould 
bche ſorry, if, inſtead of this Which I have been 
Fecommending ro you, any of you ſhould be fo 
irie Ptatuated as to build Walls ro exclude yourſelves 
„ From your own Lands, or keep a Number of fine 


le 


al 


> Brures to devour rhe Proviſion of your Ladies and © 
1 80 children, when here you may be employed with 
jr leaſure and Profit, advance to further Degrees of 


9 
1 


ſterity, and ſhew yourſelves true Patriots. 


. 


Srandure, render your Names ſavory to your Po- 


on 
| Lear 
My Lords and Gentlemen, real Love to the Place oh p 
of my Nativity obliges me not to paſs by that FO 
which I look upon an Error too common in thoſe Our! 
of rhe bigheſt Claſs, viz. The keeping roo great af. 1 
Train of Servants z Servants, did I ſay, I am a ure, 
fraid many of them don't deſerve the Name, be. ies r 
ing Men created for no other End, bur to eat Beef, A ſpe 
and ſhew a bold Face and a laced Har. I am ioor 
far from thinking, that when God has diſtinguiſn- Free: 
ed Men by the Largeſſes of Fortune, it is inde Auric 
cent for them to ſignalize themſelves by ſome ex- edg 


ternal Marks of Honour; all I think wrong is, heir 


when a Rerinue is kept, the greateſt Part offegar 
which is almoſt, if nor altogether uſeleſs : My[,q / 


With is, that ſuch were meramorphoſed, from fine] x 
| Shows, to uſeful Members of Society. I ſuppoſe aþgg 


Nobleman to have a Farm falling in his Hand;þþ,;, 
and that he wants an Inclination to overſee the Im- ura 
provement rhereof himſelf ; in this Caſe, nothinghen, 

hinders to imploy a Man of Conſcietice and Fideli-ith 
ty, to ſer a Number of Livery-Men to Work, inſe ha 
ditching, draining, incloſing, &'c. Is not this a ſureſtmo 
Way to add to the Value of his Eſtate, and the doe 


Number of his Attendants, and raiſe his Eſteemþhe, 


among the | moſt rational and valuable Part off bel 
Mankind. 


en oe on es i 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I likeways butnblyþa,q 


ropoſe ro your Conſideration, that you fix onmpr 
Me of Candour and Integrity, of a good Taſteharit 
of good natural Parts, underſtanding ar leſt hq; : 


Theory of Agriculture, and ſettle ſuch in Farms ew 


that their Leaſes ſhould be long; that your Rente F 
ſhould be augmenred; that you ſtock theſe Farmsnap 
and lend — — to improve them; * * erſo 


C 
Poa ohey ſhould not be demanded back for foths 
Years after their Entry, and that the Augmentati- 
lacebn ſhould not take Place at firſt. I bumbly am 
hat of Opinion, that by ſuch Methods you may render 
0{F,ourſelves a Bleſſing ro your Country, increaſe 
It #$he Value of your Lands, add to your own Plea- 
! 4Fure, even by beholding much of your own Propets 
Beckie reduced from a barren Wilderneſs of a diſmal 
ef, Rſpect, which frequently filled your Mind with 
amſjoomy Thoughts, to a fruitful Field adorned wirh 
ſh- rees, beautified with Flowers and verdanr Graſs; 
de-fariched with Herbs and Corn, ſurrounded with 
ex- Hedges, the Habitation of Birds warbling forth 
IS beir mclodious Notes; and, in ſhort, make your 
. ſtates an Abſtract of all the Beauties of Nature 
VNnd Art. 5 5 5 
five] I conclude by addreſſing vou, Gentleinen, the 
© 2honourable Members of the Society for propagating 
nd, Phriſtian Knowledge, who have a Patent for en- 
m-buraging Improvements in Agriculture. Gentle- 
ingen, we in this Country are moſt ſenſible, that 
eli- it the greateſt Judgment, Activity and Fidelityz 
Ile have acted a moſt Chriſtian Parr, in uſing your 
ureſtmoſt Endeavours to propagare Chriſtian Know 
thekJge; ſo that there is no Society in Scotland 
empnerein we can repoſe more Truſt and Confidence. 
of believe none will be ſo fooliſn as to imagine; 
„pat any of your Members are in the leſt back 
bl pard to uſe their urmoſt Efforts to encourage the 
onmprovement of our Soils. The ſame generous 
ſReJharirable Diſpoſition which prompts you to con- 
thqult the Happineſs of the Soul, inclines you to 
NS hew a tender regard to the Body, knowing that 
ende Felicity of the one depends ſo much upon the 
MSHappineſs of the other. This makes me firmly 
Fertwaded, that nothing is wanting ro you, but an 
_} „„ G © © Qppers 


this being the ſole De 


rior Judgments, I am of Opinion, that the Dono 


to your Diſcretion. I hope it won't be thought 
diculous, when I ſay, chat, to enrich our Countr) 


1 


Opportunity of conſulting 2 promoting the Iq to u 


tereſts of your native Country, with the greateſt Aof C 
lacrity, in every Reſpect. I believe none of yo Tha 


Number incline to keep your Talent wrapped il ples 


in a Napkin. I am ratber apt to believe tha ini n 


your Fund is ſmall, or that what bas been collecteſ the 
many of you may think ought to be applied ij mor 
no other Uſe than that moſt neceſſary one of prq Edu 


pagating the 3 the of Chriſtian Religiog Ma! 

ſign and End of the Donorgthar 
I own it to be a narrow Point to determine, whqbou 
ther any of your Fund oughr to be laid out in im pro 


proving our Ground, or not, which I am far froſ a fl: 


thinking myſelt capable to determine; yer, cor the 
ſidering that by the Courſe of my Studics, and m moi 
main Bafin for theſe twelve Years bypaſt, ¶ our 
have been led to think both upon Agriculture an bly 


the Education of Youth, I hope you'll take it I Ch. 


good Part that I lay before you what occurs ij tiſe 
me on the Point in Hand, leaving it to your ſup this 
as 1 


End ought (till ro be kept in View; and yet I ar 
perſwaded, that the Means to attain this are le be 


is the Way to render us more capable ſtill farthe 
to aſſiſt you in carrying on religious Education; 
being certain, that, if this ſhould happen, Peop 


of aà charitable, religious, Chriſtian Diſpoſitic in! 
Would contribute more largely to propagate Chri an! 


ftian Knowledge, both abroad and at home; I ſay the 
at home, and hope that none will take Offency ſuf 
that I, as a Teacher, ſhould offer my Senrimeny fiſt 
freely, (being obliged to conſult the Welfare anf Pre 
Happineſs of Youth to the utmoſt of my weak A or 
bilities) which are, that, even in our own Conntry Nt 


EZ 5 . 51 | | 
e Ii to me their ſeems to be Defects in the Education 
ſt Aof Children: I mention at preſent only two, viz, 
you] That due Care is not taken to inſtill the Princi- 
d ul ples of natural Religion, the Knowledge of which, 
thai in my Opinion, oughr to be taught previous to 
cteſ the Doctrines of Chriſtianity. What is more com- 
d iſ mon, than to ſee ſuch who have enjoyed Chriſtian 
prq Education, turn Rakes, Debauchees and Atheiſts 2 
pion May not this be in Part, yea much, owing to this, 
norgthar- we begin to teach Children what we know a- 
hd bout the divine Nature and Attributes, before we 
im prove that there is ſuch a Being: Thus there is but 
froga ſlight Impreſſion of rhe great God made upon 
coiſ the Mind. Again, in the ſecond Place, What 
d m more ordinary, than to find many coming from 
t, our Schools, who, tho' they can repeat the Aſſem- 
ani bly's Catechiſm, can give no other Proof of their 
it I Chriſtianity, either by their Knowledge or Prac- 
rs i tiſe, but the Church-Regiſters? I do not attribute 
ſupq this ſo much to Sloth and Negligence in Teachers, 
Inof as there Want of ſufficient Encouragement, and to 
I aq che Smalneſs of thei- Number. If any ought to 
e leſ be encouraged, certa.1ly thoſe ought who make it 
3t rij their main Buſineſs to ſow the Seeds of Religion 
ntry and Virtue in the human Mind, and chus endeavour 
rthq to make Man everlaſtingly happy. Such oughr 
n; 1 not only to be allowed the bare Neceſſaries of Life, 
-op] bur ſuch a Comperency, as their Minds may not be 
iro] 4n Danger of being diſtracted from their Buſineſs, by 
Chrf anxious Cares about the comfortable Subſiſtence of 
[ ſay themſelves and Families. They ought to have a 
ency ſufficient Collection of the beſt Books for their Aſ- 
nenſ ſiſtance, which a Man cannot be ſuppoſed able ro 
> ard provide, whoſe yearly Income does nor exceed ten 
k Af or fifteen Pounds. Thar there are not a ſufficient 
ner Number of well-qualified Teachers, ro me _ 
. e plain, 


PR, 
ern from the End of Education, Knowledge, 

eligion, Virrue and good Manners. To com- 
municate the Knowledge of ſo many Characters, 
and their Uſes, we own nor to be the noble De- 
ſign of Education; and yer, how is it poſſible 
for Teachers to point out the Beauties of Religion 
and Vittue, the abſolute Neceſſity of a regular 
Life, from juſt and good Principles, when ſingle 
Perſons, who ought to be thus employed, have 
forry, fifty, yea, ſome eighty Scholars to be in- 
ſtructed in different Pieces of Education. | 

Allow me, Gentlemen, to make a ſecond Sup- 
poſition, viz. Thar you have no Fund but What you 


ba ve already laid out for Education. It your Fund 


be ſmall, or if none but what is imployed, I am 
apt to believe that this may proceed from your 


from 


that 
lectio 
carry 
a Fal 
that 
vours 
They 
Poor 
uſiing 
banit] 
try? 

rity, 
will | 
ceive 
form 


Modeſty, not inclining to propoſe (what you may Infirt 
imagine ſome would reckon an Oppreſſion) any | Houl 
more Collections. It is known, Gentlemen, that toes, 
of late I have had Acceſs to a great Number of eves buy 


xy Station in this Country, and I am poſitive that T | ' N. 


can make the Truth of what I affirm appear to] Repr 
you, viz. That I have obſerved very much of a Ado: 
Genius for improving our Ground among thoſe of | Boro 
the higheſt Claſs ; yea, that there has appeared to We 
me a ſtrong Inclination among others in a lower [Part 
Station to aſſiſt you. Several Burghers, even none of th 
bol the richeſt, have told me, that if you appoinred [ſo mi 


a Collection, they would give, ſome five, ſome ] nothi 
ten, others twenty Shillings. No Argument will 
be needful to incite the honourable Societies at 
Hope- Park and Ormiſtoun:; I am bonoured with 
the Acquainrance of ſeveral of their Members, who 
wauld think it their Happineſs ro ſhew their Zeal 
for the Welfare of their Country. In ſhorr, I know 
gone who have greater Reaſon to expect Aſſiſtance 


from 


for e 
by ir 
Plen 
Our 
every 
form 
Inter 
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Intereſt to throw in his Mite. It is certain that ſuch 


from the Publick a yourſelves. Can J believe 

that our Miniſters will be averſe ro appoint Col- 
lections, upon Application for their Aſſiſtance, tor 
carrying on ſuch a noble Deſign > They appomted 
a Faſt for the late Dearth ; we cannot imagine 
that they will be backward in uſing their Endea- 
yours to prevent the like 1 for the future. 


They make it Part of their Buſineſs to relieve the 
Poor, and ſhall we imagine they'll be defective in 
uſiing Means, which, with the Bleſſing of God, may 
banith Poverty and Want for ever from their Coun- 
try? This they will reckon the beſt beſtowed Cha- 
rity, knowing that vaſt Numbers of the meaner Sort 
will be imployed in ditching and delving, and re- 
ceive better Wages, and more conſtant Work, than 
formerly, whereby they may ſave ſomerbing for 
Infirmity or old Age; as alſo, that many poor 
Houſholders would be plentifully provided in Pota- 
toes, and other Roots, at an eaſter Rate than they 
—... nt,” 5 
Next, Gentlemen, I perſwade myſelf that a juſt 
Repreſentation of the many, the great Benefits and 
Advantages of Improvements, ſent to the Royal 
Boroughs, might procure you a conſiderable Sum. 
We know how generoully ſome of them laid out 
Part of their publick Stocks lately for the Support 
of the Poor. Can we imagine that they have ſunk 


ſo much in one Year, and that they will contribute 


nothing to prevent Scarcity, Dearth and Famine 


for ever? Citizens will be eaſily convinced, tbatr, 


by improving our Ground, they may have great 


Plenty of Milk, Butter, Cheeſe, Roots, Fruits, Go. 


Our Cattle will be of a larger Size, and fatter, and 
every Thing would be fold at an eaſier Rate than 
formerly; ſo that the greateſt Churl will ſee it his 


err 


* — ——⅜ * 
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err, who imagine that England, which is one of $;om 


as three Engliſh Men, 


what I have propoſed. 4 WS. 9 - 
Firſt, Some may ſay, It is fooliſh ro propoſehe R. 


= IG 


i 
the beſt Countries in the World, depends much on{giſh « 
their Grain for their own Support. I firmly believe, lin D 
that one Scots Man eats as much Meal and Flower ment, 


| he I. 
pon the whole, Gentlemen, I am of Opinion, argue 


| Char it lies in your Power to make us one of the moſths, 1 
flouriſhing Nations in the World 3 for I am really OUN! 


of the Mind, that as much has been given to theſuſtic 


Poor theſe two Years bypaſt, as might have ba- kurior 


niſhed Poverty and Want from Scotland for ever, has a 
if it had been given for encouraging Improvementꝗ ill hi 


in Agriculture; and therefore I believe, if you ap- e an 
point Collections, the Contributjons will not bener 1 


mall. In caſe you ſhall think fit to do this, I now] Ot 


uſe my Endeavours to pave your Way, by remover of 


ing ſome Objections I imagine may be made againſt{@yy tl 
o int 


any conſiderable Quantity of Fruits and Roots gy of 


the former we cannot have ſo good, or in ſuch PlenYears 
ty as the Engliſp, and it is almoſt impoſſible to preqnd ſe 


ſerve both them and the latter from Thieves. Inemſ 
anſwer, If our Fruits are nor ſo rich and fine as ithf the 


England, yet we ear ſuch as we ha ve, and value then 1 ſi 
ſo much, that an Apple- Tarr is eſteemed one of ou ircui 


beſt Diſhes, which the meaneſt of the Engliſh lookbrice 


on as their worſt Fare. Again, tho* I don't thinkf m. 
we can have Fruit in ſuch Plenty as they, yer I ſegould 


No Reaſon tor thinking that we ſhall want Suffici sk rhe 
ency. They have what is ſuperfluous. I have fre} Frje 


_ quently ſeen a Man allowed Halt of what h@9]le6 
plucked of Plumbs and Cherries for his Troubleſou af 
and yer, in ſome Years, in Kent, Cc. the greateſphurl 
Parr of theſe Fruits are ſuffered ro witber on theiſerprei 
Trees. Let us not then argue againſt * atric 


. | 7 
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rom their Superfluiry : Our Incloſures may fur- 
n{niſh what is neceſſary. Fruits and Roots may be 
2jin Danger by Thieves: But it this be an Argu- 
rhmcenr, by did not the Engliſh at firſt uſe it? Do 
he Iriſp, who now begin to follow their Example, 
argue thus againſt themſelves > What I propoſe 
ths, that, as a Foundation of Improvement, our 
y Country ſhould be incloſed. Secondly, I believe our 
1eſſuſtices will pur the Law againſt Offenders in Ex- 
a- Fution. Laſtly, Is it not the Farmer's Intereſt, who 
r, has a Proſpect of raiſing himſelf, to be vigilant 
gil his Danger be paſt > I therefore leave this ta 
pe anſwered better by himſelf, his Hut, or Sum- 
demer Houſe, his truſty Dog, and his Gun. > 
Others will fay, I have laid down a great Num- 
Ver of new fooliſh airy Notions, and who will fol- 
allow rhe Directions of ſuch a light-headed Author 
o introduce ſuch Novelties would expoſe us ta 
pſehe Ridicule of the Country. I ask, Have not ma- 
IS hy of us run the ſame Riſque within theſe forty 
:NFears, who ventured upon Summer-Fallowing, 
rend ſowing Graſs-Seeds, who have thereby made 
Hhemſelves rich? Would you not be the Ridicule 
SU che Engliſh Farmer, when talking at this Rate ? 
emf I ſhould ſay, that, if I were nor hindred by my 
ou Dircumſtances, I could ſhew you a Farm yielding 
OKhrice as much Gain as it does at preſent, do boal 
unh more than Thouſands of Engliſ Ploughmen 
ſec ould do > How mean ſoever the Autbor may be, 
iCtick the moſt judicious, whether he has ſhewn himſelf 
fre} Friend ro you and bis Country. Suppoſing you a 
; BEolleCor imployed by the Society 1 addrefled, Are 
blejou aſhamed of this? Pray what can the fooliſh 
iel Phurl be imagined ro fay, which may not be in- 
hetterpreted thus, There ſtands a Gentleman, a true 
Ivepatriot, appearing for the teal principal _—_ 


ron 


of our Country, which I don't value fo much às! 
do one poor Shilling > Another may ſay, I won't 
Rive one Farthing to improve another Man's 
Ground, I have Ground of my own. Lask, Do you 


depend on human Society, and will you do no- 


thing for the Intereſts theraof > You have Ground. 


Why nor pur in for your Share of a Premium, as 


well as others? If you have incloſed your Ground 

already, by proceeding you ſhall get the firſt Start 
of the Marker, by planting a Fruit-Tree in place of 
a barren one, and ſowing Clover-Seed, and Roots 


for Swine, and, I think, if you do ſo, the Gentle- 


men whom you aſſiſt in carrying on the noble De- 
iign I mentioned, will probably encourage you, by 
giving you a Premium. But why a Premium? 
That which alone will make Improvements uni- 
verſal, muſt proceed from the Experience that 
what we do brings us Gain. A trifling Premium 
will be no Motive. I anſwer, does not Ireland a- 
bound more in the Neceſſaries of Life than Scotland, 
and yer the IJriſb offer Premiums to ſuch as fow 
Fields of Turneps, make Cyder, c? For the 


Truth of this, I refer you to our Scots Magazine 


of Auguſt laſt. Having the Wiſdom of a Nati- 


on to plead for me, 1 hope what I advance will] 


not be reckoned ſo ridiculous as ſome imagine. Se- 
conadly, Why may not we believe that many may 
de moved by the Hopes of a Premium? 


I could with Potatoes were planted more com- 


monly for the future. Theſe are nor tranſported 
to foreign Countries; and therefore, when we have 
2 Demand for our Grain from abroad, theſe would 
help much to keep Plenty at home, and render 
us able to tranſport more Corn yearly than we do. 


1 ſuppoſe a moorland Farmer, who poſſeſſes muchſ i 


ght Ground covered with Bent, or ſucken Ground 
"3 eg  _ mnelining 


inclining to Moſs ; he ſows little, has a great Qũan⸗ 

ity of Dung, his Ground is rated from one Peny to 
3 per Acre; I preſcribe no Rule, bur ſup- 
poſe that ren Shillings per Acre be promiſed ro him 
for planting Potatoes. I imagine many would 


look on this Man as a Fool who would refuſe to do 


it, conſidering that he has nor only this Reward 


made ſure to him, bur likeways may expect ſome 


Increaſe, and like ways may entertain the Hopes of a 
good Crop of Barley the Year immediately follow- 
ing. Again, why may not a Gentleman plant 


Walnut- Trees in his Hedges, in place of Aſhes, 


when he 1s ſure of a Premium and finer Wood? 
What hinders from planting Quinces on wer cold 
Ground, or dividing and ſubdividing large Inclo- 
ſures by Fruit-Trees, which are as eaſily planted 
as barren ones, when a Man is ſure, if he miſſes 
Fruit, he ſhall have a Premium per hundred for ſo 
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otwithſtanding of all have wrote, I am ſenſi- 
ble that there is roo much of a general Averſion to 
Improvements in our Country: Therefore, to con- 
clude what I deſign, to you the worthy and honous 


| rable Society I addreſs, I humbly propoſe to your 


Conſideration, Whether it may be uſeful ro ſettle 


Men of a good Tafte, in Farms in different Places 


of the Country, lending them Money by Degrees; 
that rheſe ſhould be under the Inſpection of ſuffis 


| ctenr Judges in Husbandry, ſuch as the Hope-Park 


and Ormiſtoun Soc ieties; that they ſhould ſhew an 
Example to their Neighbours, not only by hedging 
and dirching, bur alſo by dunging of Graſs, ſow ing 
Graſs- Seeds, making Cheeſes after the Enpliſh Fa- 
ſhion, breeding Hogs, Sheep, Cows, of the ſargeſt 
Sizes; ſowing Turneps, Parſneps, Carrots, planrs 


ing Poraxoes and F 1 and at length bf 


making 


5 =: | 
making Cyder and Perry, Thus the Nation might liber 
ſee how far a Scots Farm might be improven, and Cha 
what it can produce. —=— „„ 

I bumbly propoſe likeways, Gentlemen, that, in ture 


order to a Fund, if you think proper to intimate hare 
Collections, that you do ir as ſoon as you ſhall Ihe r 


think it convenient. I believe you'll not think ir |;eſt : 
needleſs ro ſtrike the Iron while ir is hot; while I 
we are ſtill impreſſed: with the Hardſhips many ol a 


under went during the late Dearth. I know none, Tha 
Gentlemen, who can uſe more powerful Arguments for t 


than yourſelves, tho? one would be ready to ima- to p 
gine no Motives needful. Why ſhould the rich |tber: 
Man be incited to load bis Table with greater Va- if S. 
riety of finer Diſnes? Shall the Mechanick be de- Sch 


fired to beware of ſtarving himſelf and Family, mig 
not being ſo much imployed as uſual, by ſuch as jrioſt 


may be forced by Dearth to lay our almoſt rhe adv⸗ 
Whole of their Income on Victuals, the Want of Pro 
which they cannot bear ſo well as that of his Work- Y ou 


 manſhip > Is it needful ro perſwade tender-heart- be u 


ed Parents, to uſe Means to prevent Scarcity, when clair 


they remember that lately each of their Children vour 


roſe from every ſcanty Meal with Tears, com- for 
plaining that their Brethren or Siſters Portion was al ſo 


larger than their own, and asking, When ſhall we ſſma 


ger, and what ſhall we ger to our Fouilouils? Here ab 
is Simplicity with a Witneſs; and I am ſure Thou-| T 


ſands can witneſs that What I write was really tereſ 


their Caſe. Have nor young, ſtrong, robuſt. Ser- have 
vants appeared with Paleneſs in their Faces, not ect 


being in Service, and ſhall ſuch be deſired to bringſwha 
, their Mice to Foſeph, not for Proviſion againſtful, a 


Famine, but to prevent it? My Invention cannorpert n 
contrive ſtronger and more noble Arguments tbanfed, i- 


What I imagine you may uſe; ſuch as, Give, giveF lt 


libe- 


* 
| 
* 


* 
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r |Uiberally, that you may not give; that Objects of 
d Charity may ceaſe; or rather that you may be 
more capable of reflecting upon your Fellow - Crea. 
n tures the Rays of that Bounty and Goodneſs which 
te are dearted down upon yourſelves, and which will 
1} be returned to you, if you do ſo, with great Inte- 
ir |zeſt and vaſt Pleaſure. 


le | I now conclude, Gentlemen, with the Propoſals 


ay ol a Nobleman, a true Lover of his Country, vis. 


ie, That conſidering our Highlands and Iflands are 
is for the moſt Part unculrivared, ir might be of Uſe 


a- to pur into the Hands of the Youth, who live 


ch |tbere, Books upon Husbandry; and, particularly, 


a» if Scholars were taught to read them in Chariry- 


je- Schools, as well as ſacred Authors, becauſe this 


ly, might be a Mean to ſtir up the Parents out of Cu- 
as ſriofiry to read them, and their Children, when 
-be advanced to riper Years, to purſue them. If this 
of Propoſal meet with your Approbation, and if 
k- You think that what has dropt from my Pen may 
rr- be uſeful this Way, I ſhail reſign any Right I can 
nen (claim to the Profits by the Sale thereof in your fa- 


ren vours, having firſt ſold theſe two thouſand Copies 
m- for the End I propoſed in my Dedication. As 


vas al ſo I ſhall reckon it my Happineſs, without the 


weſſmalleſt Reward, to aſſign to you all my future 


lere Labours upon Husband ey. 
ou-| Thus far J have bad in Veiw the principal In- 


ally ereſt of my native Country. I am ſenſible that 1 


ver- ave not wrote in ſuch a polite Stile as the Sub- 


not hect could allow, yet have endeavoured to found 


ringſwhar I have ſaid upon Truth, ſuch as I think need- 


unſt ful, and hope may be uſeful ; and if it be reallyTruth, 
;norflert none diſpiſe the Subject becauſe ſo rudely treat- 

banſtd, improving in Agriculture being owned to be the 
giveſpeſt and ſureſt Foundation whereupon to rear the 


libe· noble 


* 


/ 
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noble Superſtructure of Manufactories and Fiſhe: g 


ries, beſides the Advantages to be reaped from it- 
ſelf. I lay my Account to be looked upon, byl 


| ſome, as a notional empty Schemer. If I be viel 
in their Eyes, I fill endeavour to become viler, by 


telling chem, that I'm ſorry we have no greater 
Number of Projectors among us. Having firſt 
laid the Foundation upon Agriculture, I beartily| 


wiſh that an abler Hand may convince us, that it 


is the Diſgrace of our Country, to ſend ſo many 
Thouſands of Spindles of Yarn to our Neighbours, | 
to be returned when manufactured ro ourſelyes ; 


and thar it 1s our Intereſt to manufacture Tron, to 


prevent ſome Thouſands of Pounds being yearly 


carried off by ſingle Merchants; and that, it our 5 
Ground were once rightly improven, thoſe. Myri- 
ads of Fiſhes, ſent by Providence to our Coaſts, 


ſhould nor enrich our Neighbours, whilſt we are 


called the Poor Scor. 
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